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Three basic parts form the heart of a Loxit-laid floor: 
a channel with turned-in edges, the anchors which 
secure it to the concrete, and a uniquely-designed clip 
which fastens ordinary tongue and groove strip floor- 
ing permanently to the channel. Everything locks to- 
gether! No nails, wood sleepers or mastics are used. 
A Loxit-laid floor is easy to install. It is beautiful. It 
is permanent and requires no particular maintenance. 
The Loxit System limits expansion and compensates 
for contraction; vertical movement is eliminated and 
squeaking avoided. For a floor that is right—from 
the start, and stays right — always specify Loxit! 


FLOORS ARE [IMPORTANT — CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 


° LOXIT 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 
1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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SURFRIDER HOTEL, HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Matson Navigation Co., Owner 

GARDNER A. DAILEY HAWAIIAN DREDGING CO, 
architect general contractors 

WALTER T. STEILBERG 
consulting architect 
structural engineer 

WIMBERLY & COOK HONOLULU IRON WORKS 

superintending architects plumbing wholesalers 


NEW TROPICAL LUXURY AT WAIKIKI 


On Honolulu’s fabulous Waikiki Beach room-wide balconies which combine privacy with 









W. & F. PLUMBING CO, 
plumbing contractors 

















is a new and additional reason why in- 180° view. . . also an unusual means of sending the 







creasing numbers of travel-minded main- breezes into every room... and a Polynesian bar 





= landers choose Hawaii for vacationing. and lobby lounge of rare beauty. SLOAN is justi- 





L ra something out of a dream, surrounded by lazily fiably proud that its Flush VALVEs are now installed 






swaying palm trees and facing the sparkling beach, in all three Matson-owned hotels at Waikiki—the 





is a hotel unlike any other—the new and exciting SurfRider, the Moana and the Royal Hawaiian —as 





SurfRider, where masterly designing, decorating and well as on the Matson luxury liner, The Lurline. 





furnishing have created a magnet effect in attracting This repeated preference, reflecting fully satisfac. 






discriminating guests. Skilful planning provided — tory service, factually demonstrates why... 


more $4 oan Sih VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 












SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS___ — 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O-Matic sHowER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 
within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 
off it drains instantly. It gives greatest bathing satisfac- 
tion, and saves water, fuel and maintenance service costs, 
Write for completely descriptive folder 
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Here’s the Automatic answer 


to ANY 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 


PROBLEM 














tation of having outstanding schools. Careful and 


10,000 to build some of the finest and most modern 
school buildings in Western Massachusetts. 

A notable example of this skillful planning is 
Agawam’s newest and most modern school, the 
Clifford M. Granger School, whose features include 
Johnson Automatic Temperature Control. Agawam 
school planners, like thousands of others through- 
out the nation, know that, to fit the needs of smaller 
schools, Johnson manufactures, plans and installs 
automatic control systems with the same care and 


engineering skills as are used for systems in large 


D-104 Unit Ventilator 
Damper Operator 


V-111 Unit Ventilator 
and Convector Valve 
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Agawam, Massachusetts, long has enjoyed the repu- 





thrifty planning has enabled this community of 
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Clifford M. Granger School, Agawam, Mass. Paul Beekman 
Johnson, architect, Springfield, Massachusetts. 









educational institutions. Johnson cooperates in every 





way to make the automatic control system as eco- 






nomical as possible, not only from the standpoint 





of initial cost, but also to insure fuel saving opera- 






tion and low-cost maintenance. 






In the Clifford M. Granger School, Johnson 





Individual Room Thermostats control convectors 






and provide Proper Sequence Operation of unit venti- 






lators in upper floor classrooms. A Johnson Master- 






Submaster System regulates the temperature of the 





panel heating in the ground floor section of the 






building. 






Whatever your problem in temperature control— 






in new or existing buildings—call a nearby Johnson 






engineer. Both large and small problems receive the 






same consideration from the Johnson nationwide 
organization. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in 
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By the time this magazine is off the press, CLAUDIUs O. 
JOHNSON will have arrived in Australia, where he will be 
a Fulbright lecturer at the universities of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne during the 1953-54 school year. Dr. Johnson, who 
expresses on page 47 some views on the question of sub- 
versives, is professor of political science (special rating ) 
at the State College of Washington. Before entering the 
college field in 1921, he was a high school principal at Ivor, 
Va. As a college teacher Dr. Johnson has been an instruc- 
tor in, and later assistant professor of, political science at 
the University of North Dakota; professor of political 
science at the University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and professor of political science and chairman of 
the department of history and political science at the State 
College of Washington. 

“I am not running for office,” said 
B. F. SHAFER, when asked to fill out 
a biographical sketch blank. However, 
Mr. Snafer did admit to 24 years as 
superintendent of schools at Freeport, 
Ill.; before that a position as superin- 
tendent at Jackson, Ill, and an M.A. 
degree from the University of Chicago. 
On page 62 Mr. Shafer describes the 
new junior high school which was completed recently at 





B. F. Shafer 


Freeport. 


Among the pioneers involved in the Philadelphia schools’ 
attack on the reading problem (p. 52) were C. LESLIE 
CUSHMAN and ROSEMARY M. GREEN. Dr. Cushman has 
been associate superintendent in charge of curriculum 
planning and teacher education for the Philadelphia schools 
since 1943. Before that he held various teaching and ad- 
ministrative posts in schools in lowa, Oklahoma and Colo- 
rado. Miss Green is special assistant for secondary 
reading in the curriculum office of the Philadelphia school 
district. In the past she has taught in public elementary, 
junior high and senior high schools in the same city. Miss 
Green was a member of the Scandinavian Life Experience 
Group, which spent the summer of 1952 in Europe under 
the joint sponsorship of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Danish Society. 


Citizens in North Carolina are having their say about edu- 
cational problems, thanks to the efforts of such men as 
ALLAN S. HURLBURT and SAMUEL M. HOLTON (pf. 73). 
Dr. Hurlburt is director of the bureau of educational re- 
search and service and cooperative project director at the 


AMONG THE AUTHORS 











University of North Carolina. Before going to the univer- 
sity in 1951 he was supervising principal of schools at 
Ludlowville, Peru and Horseheads, N.Y.; director of the 
bureau of educational services at Cornell University; head 
of the department of administration and education at East 
Carolina College, Greenville, N. C., and director of the 
Northe Carolina Survey of Public Education made by 
the state department of public instruction. . . . Dr. Hol- 
ton is assistant professor of education and cooperative 
project research director at the University of North Caro- 
lina. He has been a member of the university's faculty 
since 1948. 


JOHN S. URLAUB certainly is one of 
the teachers of driver education in 
California who has a “special interest 
in the subject” (p. 81). He's coun- 
selor and driver education teacher at 
Berkeley High School; wrote his doc- 
toral dissertation on driver education; 
is instraccor in driver and safety edu- 
cation for the extension division of the 
University of California at Berkeley; is educational con- 
sultant for the American Automobile Association, and dur- 
ing the past several years has conducted driver education 
institutes for teachers at colleges and universities in six 
states—Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, Idaho, North 
Dakota, and California. Before accepting his present posi- 
tion at Berkeley in 1948 he was high school principal at 
Mahomen, Minn., dean of boys at Chico High School, 
Chico, Calif., and dean of boys at Berkeley High School. 





John S. Urlaub 


One way to combat the teacher short- 
age is described on page 79 by FLor- 
ENCE C. GUILD, Miss Guild is now 
coordinator of secondary education for 
the Indianapolis schools. Previously 
she taught English at the junior-senior 
high school in her hometown, Medary- 
ville, Ind., and at Arsenal Technical 
Schools in Indianapolis and was head 
of the English departments at Thomas Carr Howe and 
Shortridge high schools, both in Indianapolis. Miss Guild 
is active in national, state and local educational organiza- 
tions; she is a member of the board of directors of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, past president of 
the Indiana Council of Teachers of English, and past presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Council of Administrative Women 
in Education. 


Florence C, Guild 
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BLAKESLEE 


RIGHT—Mr. D. L. Toffenetti in- 
spects two new Blakeslee 8583 
dishwashing machines thot are 
being installed in the two modern 
kitchens of his new restaurant in 
the Greyhound Bus Terminal in 
Chicago. 


LEFT—These stainless Stee! Blakeslee- 
Built dishwashing machines have a bas- 
ketless conveyor with molded Nylon 
pegs set in molded plastic slats. No 
metal can scratch or chip the dishes 
which pass through the machine in an 
upright position for better draining 
and drying. 


Mid a maze of pipes, paint and plaster, one can see the 
emergence of a show-place restaurant in the magnifi- 
cent new Bus Terminal in Chicago. D. L. Toffenetti is 
opening his ninth dining place—a lavishly planned 
project with a seating capacity for 600 persons. Eight 
thousand meals a day can be served to Chicagoans and 
to travellers boarding the 800 buses that will daily use 
the new terminal. For his two kitchens, Mr. Toffenetti 
has chosen Blakeslee-built kitchen machines to main- 
tain the efficient service and sanitation for which he is — 
justly famous. In addition to the two dishwashing  ,sy agoyt THE SCHEDULE OF THE CONDUCTED TOUR OF 
machines pictured, the new kitchen will boast two 

Blakeslee GW5 glass washers and two 50B vegetable THE TOFFENETTI RESTAURANT 
peelers. Here is the latest in money-saving equipment ay BLAKESLEE BOOTHS 725-732 


for the greatest efficiency in kitchen operation. These NATIONAL RESTAURANT CONVENTION 
installations were made by Albert Pick & Co., Chicago. 
NAVY PIER « CHICAGO «+ MAY 11-15 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 1844 south 52nd Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois - New York « Toronto 
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MEGASCOPE 


a brief, analytical look at several features 


in this issue by CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of 


school administration, University of Colorado 


San Diego Leads the Way. San 
Diego's civil defense program for the 
schools (p. 43) shows how a well 
organized school system can take spe- 
cial jobs in its stride. It is likely that, 
especially in the midlands, consider- 
able complacency prevails toward civil 
defense. Relatively exposed cities, 
such as San Diego, can lead the way, 
but, in this age of long-range super- 
flight and fantastic guided 
missiles, no community can feel im- 
mune from enemy attack. 


sonic 


Sane Thinking About Subversion. 
Claudius O. Johnson calls for a code 
of decency and sanity for our efforts 
to root out and combat 
(p. 47). We need a lot more of his 
sort of thinking—there is a great pres- 
ent danger of totalitarianism in this 
land of liberty. Values that 
America great and that we prize are 
undoubtedly threatened. 


subversion 


made 


Accent on Reading Improvement. 
The Philadelphia reading program in 
secondary schools (p. 52) has amply 
demonstrated its worth. Most striking 
to me is the application of that age-old 
precept of teaching: Take the pupil 
where you find him and go on from 
there. It is so much easier to bewail 
the “poor work” done in elementary 
schools. I also like the use of “read- 
ing improvement” instead of “remedial 
reading.” The latter term has connota- 
tions of inferior or unsuccessful prior 
instruction, with an innuendo of con- 
demnation usually not justifiable. 


Operation Bootstrap. The report 
on Duplin County's school improve- 
ment program (p. 73), sponsored by 
the C.P.E.A. in North Carolina, might 
well be called an “operation bootstrap.” 
It is a good example of what can be 
done when cooperative efforts are 
made to tap and harness the immense 
potential of citizen interest in educa- 


tion. It would be interesting to have 


annual follow-up stories on this kind 
of enterprise to see where and how 
it Comes out over a period of years. 


Administrators Share the Blame. 
Numerous clues for administrators, as 
well as for institutions and agencies 
concerned with educational administra- 
tion, are provided by Hollis A. Moore 
Jr. in his second article on in-service 
education (p. 56). As a university 
professor, I am especially interested in 
the reactions of his respondents to 
colleges and universities and agree that 
some of the negative criticisms are 
warranted. However, as Moore points 
out, the responsibility for utilizing 
available services and soliciting new 
ones rests largely with superintendents. 
Many of them seldom if ever capital- 
ize on services now offered. I can- 
not agree that university courses for 
administrators, so far as I am acquaint- 
ed with them, generally “fail to meet 
today’s demands.” That may have 
been true formerly, but I doubt if it’s 
true now. Other C.P.E.A. research 
under way will adduce more evidence. 


Within Reach of Any School. 
The Indianapolis teacher recruitment 
program described by Florence C. 
Guild (p. 79) is not beyond the reach 
of any school system. It is especially 
noteworthy in that it recognizes the 
obligation of public school systems to 
help relieve the shortage of teachers. 
Teacher education institutions can 
learn one important thing, too: Con- 
tact with children is one of the great 
joys of teaching; much more of it 
should be provided for in many pro- 
fessional curriculums. 


The Need Increases. If the needs 
of youth and of society are duly con- 
sidered in formulating high school pro- 
grams, driver education certainly ranks 
high. Learning to drive safely is vast- 
ly more difficule and hazardous than 
it was 20 or 30 years ago. This is a 


fact overlooked by the academicians 
who abhor the “dilution” of hallowed 
standards of secondary education. John 
S. Urlaub’s report on California's prog- 
ress is encouraging (p. 81), and his 
recommendations are excellent. 


New Framework for Reorganiza- 
tion. As suggested by Lee O. Garber 
(p. 76), bit by bit the legal frame of 
reference for reorganized school dis- 
tricts is being forged. Nothing like 
the widespread reorganization of dis- 
tricts which began about 1940 has 
ever occurred before; the older con- 
solidation movement was not the same. 
Thus we see that the law and its in- 
terpretation must keep pace with new 
conditions—all a part of the evolution- 
ary process that is one of the glorious 
attributes of American democracy. 


TV-Inspired Cooperation. That 
hitherto undreamed of types of com- 
munity cooperation are issuing from 
the impact of television on education 
is the thesis that Edgar Fuller pro- 
pounds on page 90. Many adminis- 
trators believe that the one-year period 
originally allowed by the F.C.C. has 
been too short in view of the tre- 
mendous difficulties of organizing for 
educational TV and of financing it. 


No Need to Be Hectic. The 
central importance of the building 
principal for the realization of signifi- 
cant values of the school lunch is well 
expressed by Evelyn McIntyre (p. 96). 
Her experiences in “sparking” an out- 
standing lunch program afford many 
suggestions for other principals. She 
also shows that the lunch hour need 
not be the hectic scene it so often is, 
but a time of pleasant relaxation. 


Now Is the Time. Alfred C. Lamb’s 
article (p. 102) on the maintenance 
of exterior wood and masonry appears 
in good time for the summer repair 
program. The economy of regular 
maintenance has been proved to the 
hilt. Lamb's recommendations and 
pictures are highly practical. 


Evidence of Good Planning. The 
tenet that the planning of a school 
program should precede the planning 
of the building is frequently violated. 
The new junior high school at Free- 
port, Ill, described by B. F. Shafer 
(p. 62), attests to the validity of the 
principle. The real test of any school- 
house comes after it has been put into 
service. This fine building has met 
the test with flying colors. 
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Formica is famous as the long wearing material that has been used in 
restaurants, soda fountains and bars for many years. Now its resistance 
to scratching and its easy damp cloth cleaning have won a place for 
Formica in scores of American schools for many types of applications. 


As resurfacing for old desks Formica ends the Specify 


need for frequent refinishing. Application can tops on new desks 
be done by a Formica fabricator or in your , : 
own shop. 
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Specify to the manufacturer genuine Formica yy 
tops on all new school furniture. Formica has 
the largest selection of colors and wood 


a 
grains ideally suited to school use. < 


Write Formica for the name | 


of a fabricator near your 
school or for ‘on the job” Ceauly Bonded 
instruction in Formica ap- 
plications. FORMICA, 


4574 Spring Grove Ave., ORMICA 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio. eee 8 Par ON 
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Questions and Answers 





Figuring Cubic Content 

What is the usual method of figur- 
ing cubage of school buildings to 
arrive at the cubic foot cost? 

The American Institute of Archi- 
tects uses the following standard 
method of calculation 

“Definition, The cubic content (cube 
or cubage) of a building is the actual 


t Gone Eevaies | 
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cubic space enclosed within the outer 
surfaces of the outside or enclosing 
walls and contained between the outer 
surfaces of the roof and 6 inches below 
the finished surfaces of the lowest 
floors. 

“Interpretation. The foregoing defi- 
nition requires the cube of dormers, 
penthouses, vaults, pits, enclosed 



































AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS CUT OVERHEAD 


With Fire losses mounting, insurance rates are 
bound to stay high. This burden can be greatly 
reduced with GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers. 
After installation, insurance savings often pay 
for the system in 4 to 8 years. Ask for full details. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 



























porches and other enclosed appendages 
to be included as a part of the cube 
of the building. 

“It does not include the cube of 
courts or light shafts, open at the top, 
or the cube of outside steps, cornices, 
parapets, or open porches or loggias.” 
—A.H.R. 


College Entrance Agreement 
What is the Michigan plan for 

changing the traditional pattern of 

college entrance requirements? 

The Agreement Program, a coopera- 
tive arrangement between high schools 
and colleges in Michigan, has been 
maintained since 1946. 

As one of their major contributions 
to the program, the colleges agreed to 
disregard the pattern of subjects pur- 
sued in considering for admission the 
graduates of participating high schools, 
provided they were recommended by 
the schools from among the more able 
students in their graduating classes. 
It was understood also that the agree- 
ment did not imply that students must 
be admitted to certain college courses 
or curriculums for which they could 
not give evidence of adequate prepara- 
tion, such as engineering, which re- 
quires certain mathematical — back- 
ground. 

High schools agree to maintain an 
adequate personal file about each stu- 
dent, to conduct a basic curriculum 
study, to carry out a follow-up of for- 
mer students, and to devote special 
emphasis to vocational and educational 
guidance.—LEON S. WASKIN, Michi- 
gan Department of Public Instruction. 


1953 Outlook for Polio 
What is the polio outlook for 1953? 
Scientists are now planning the first 

field trials of a polio vaccine, and man- 
ufacturers are producing the blood 
fraction, gamma globulin, for limited 
use as a temporary preventive of 
paralysis. 

Despite this, 1953 will see out- 
breaks of polio; we cannot count on 
any startling reduction of cases this 
year. Reasons: (1) The vaccine is mot 
here—it has yet to be tested. (2) De- 
spite every effort of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, the 
American Red Cross, and government 
authorities, gamma globulin will be in 
such short supply it can be given to 
fewer than 1,000,000 children out of 
a population of 46,000,000 in the 
most susceptible age groups.—Nation 
al Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
New York. 
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“HEL LO, JOHN on Vergene E. Dunbar, right, greets John 

Claude, Delta school sales supervisor at the AVA convention. Mr. Dunbar 
is instructor in cabinetmaking at Brockton, Mass., Vocational School. Two 
evenings a week he teaches apprentice training. On other evenings and 
week-ends he works in the cabinet shop of Harry K. Schneider, Hudson, 
Mass., building show cases, store fixtures, kitchen cabinets, doors, windows 
and the like. So as you see, Mr. Dunbar knows power tools. 


MR. DUNBAR is a real Delta booster. “Anyone who has 
worked with Delta tools, and more important, any teacher who has used 
Delta tools in his classes, is already sold,” he says. Mr. Dunbar himself 
has taken over 4000 hours of work in various cabinet making courses, 
worked in the woodworking industry from 1935 to 1948, and since that 
time has been an instructor. So, his opinion on power tools carries the 
weight of experience. 
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“BEST VALU —E” “I've worked with all kinds of tools,” says 
Mr. Dunbar, “but none compare in value with Delta. For teaching or for 
professional work you get your money's worth with Delta.” In his school 
shop and at the cabinet shop he uses such Delta tools as the table saws, 
sanders, lathes, planers, jointers, shapers, drill presses, and so on. He 
reports that Delta accuracy is important for fine cabinet work, and the 
many safety features and guides in Delta tools speed up training of beginners. 
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Let your Delta dealer show you why Delta tools 
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DELT QUALITY POWER TOOLS 
Another Product fRockwell 


ig pit four times: 


you-send the coupon. 





DELTA QUALITY MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 





Delta Power Tool Division 

ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 

406E North Lexington Avenue 

Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

0 Send me the name of the nearest Delta dealer, 
() Send me the "Power Tool Instructor” regularly. 
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READER OPINION 





How Come? Says Superintendent 
to Parents in Concord, Mass. 


From Harold B. Gores, superintend- 
ent of Newton public schools at New- 
tonville, Mass., comes an encouraging 
letter and an intriguing bit of copy 
written by one of his fellow superin- 


tendents. Here's what Supt. Gores 
says: 
“Now that the style of The 


NATION'S SCHOOLS is moving to- 
ward that of the New Yorker and 
other magazines that have some sym- 
pathy for the reader, | am encouraged 
to send you an item which came to 
my desk today. It is written by Rad- 
cliffe Morrill, superintendent of schools 
at Concord, Mass., for his publication 
to parents. The unusual angle is that 
Mr. and Mrs. Morrill, who have two 
daughters in college, have just become 
the proud parents of a baby girl, which 
happy miracle he uses as a timely 
analogy for the need of a new school. 
The fact that the town meeting voted 
(unanimously! ) an appropriation for 
prelimihary plans may not be coin- 
cidental.” 


Supt. Morrill’s message to his 
patrons in Concord was worded as 
follows: 


“A SUPERINTENDENT THINKS 
Out Loup 

“Some perplexing thoughts often 
pass through the mind of a superin- 
tendent of schools as he is faced with 
the task of informing the people of 
the community that school facilities 
are inadequate to house a rapidly grow- 
ing school population. He knows as 
a husband and as a father that some- 
times a family grows a little faster or 
larger than he had planned or ex- 
pected. He knows that with each new 
arrival certain family adjustments have 
to be made. Most families he knows 
make these adjustments willingly, and 
seek to provide all they can for the 
new arrival’s health, comfort, and 
future development. Seldom does he 
hear parents say: How cheaply can 
one get by in raising this child? What 
are the minimum requirements of 
keeping body and soul together? Can 
we afford to give him more? More 
often than not it is surprising to note 
how much many parents can do for 
their children even when means are 
limited. (Cont. on Page 128) 
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The Great New 
CARPENTER 


fr 1953 


BEAUTIFUL NEW STYLING FROM FRONT TO BACK 
The new Premier, a symbol of modern engineering, utmost safety, 
dependability and economy. 

SAFETY ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT 


Greater strength and greater safety have been accomplished with 
integrated welded construction, 


GREATER PASSENGER COMFORT AND PROTECTION 
The spacious interior is attractive and comfortable. The new 
Posturized seats are upholstered in the color you choose. 


DYNO-THERMIC HEATER, VENTILATOR, DEFROSTER 
An exclusive Carpenter feature. With the Dyno-Thermic unit 
you can Climatize the interior of your school bus. 











SEE YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE TO CARPENTER BODY WORKS, MITCHELL, IND. 
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Rovg Kypotter 


Unique Report Card 


School Library Club Provides Interesting Activities 


Proves So Popular It Has to Be Copyrighted « 
More P.T.A. Members Is Successful « 









An Active Campaign for 
Lessons From Growing of Vegetables 





OF THE 540 STUDENTS enrolled 
in Wilson High School, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, 104, or nearly a fifth, belong to 
the school's library club, founded in 
1946. 

Forty-eight of the members give at 
least one period a week to working 
at the library—typing, filing and mend- 
ing books. At monthly meetings half 
the time is used for a business session 
and the other half for a planned pro- 
gram, book reviews, travelogs and so 
forth. The club also has two social 
gatherings during the year—a picnic 
in the spring and a party sometime 
during the winter. 

The club has taken on a number 
of projects, too. During the Christmas 
season members read Christmas stories 
to young children at the Sunshine 
Mission, Salvation Army, Community 
House, and the Children’s Home. They 
enjoyed doing it and are continuing 
to read books to children during the 
remainder of the school year. 











I bring in worthwhile 
material, 





Copyrighted Feb 


A REPORT CARD that appeals to 
the child’s eye and shows his parents 
how he is progressing in kindergarten 
has been developed by a teacher study 
group in Indiana, Pa. 

The report card is a four-page, 7 by 
10 inch folder. Twenty-one items, 
such as “I follow directions accurately,” 
"I sing songs in tune,” “I take respon- 
sibility,” are listed and illustrated with 
stick figures. Some of the drawings 
are in color—the three primary colors, 
blue, red and yellow, are used. Each 
of the items is marked “S” (satisfac- 
tory), “I” (improvement shown), or 
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I obey quickly and 
cheerfully. 








Two projects were undertaken to 
help countries overseas. The students 
collect used postage stamps and send 
them to the Netherlands to be used 
to help finance the TV project there. 
Also, books members have read and 
are willing to give away are sent to 
needy European countries. 


WHEN THE 1952-53 SCHOOL 
year opened, the membership com- 
mittee of the Annie Camp Junior 
High School P.T.A. at Jonesboro, Ark., 
was faced with the problem of trying 
to find a more successful way of inter- 
esting parents in the P.T.A. 

The committee asked each teacher 
for a list of the parents of children 
in her homeroom. Then a form letter 
was sent which pointed out each par- 
ent’s responsibility to his child and 
school and urged active participation 
in the P.T.A. Sent with the letter 
was a small envelope prepared for 
membership dues; parents were asked 


CEQ 
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I relax at rest time. 




















2, 1953, by school district of borough of Indiana, Indiana County, Pennsylvania 


"N” (need for improvement) by the 
teacher. There also is room for the 
teacher to write comments. The card 
is used for both the first and the second 
semesters, 

Before this report card was adopted 
in Indiana, the teachers studied 80 
report cards from other school dis- 
tricts. 

A number of ideas from other 
schools were adopted, and some orig- 
inal ideas were worked out in Indiana. 
The card has proved so popular with 
other educators that the Indiana 
schools have copyrighted it. 











to write their names, addresses and 
telephone numbers on the envelopes 
and take them to the first P.T.A. meet- 
ing or send them back to the teachers 
with children. 

After the first meeting a list of 
members and nonmembers was com- 
piled, and homeroom mothers were 
asked to make personal contact with 
the nonmembers. The goal of 300 
members this year was double the 
number for the previous year; the 
P.T.A. now has 248 members, with 
147 homes represented. Average at- 
tendance at the monthly meetings has 
been 54. 

A bulletin called Junior High News 
is sent to each P.T.A, member to an- 
nounce each meeting. A list of activ- 
ities of the school for the coming 
month and faculty announcements also 
are included in the bulletin. 


VEGETABLES GREW in a fourth 
grade classroom at North Syracuse, 
N.Y., when a unit on good eating led 
the youngsters to decide to plant a 
garden. 

Fertilized black soil and boxes were 
obtained through three of the fourth 
graders whose fathers were truck far- 
mers. The children divided themselves 
into groups of six, which did a little 
research to find out what vegetables 
would grow the quickest and easiest 
in the classroom. They decided to 
plant radishes, leaf lettuce, green 
onions, and carrots. 

The day the vegetables were planted 
one child in each group read the direc- 
tions while the others carried them out. 
Then the boxes were set on the ledge 
near the windows. Each day a different 
child took the responsibility for water- 
ing and weeding the gardens they 
had made. 

When the vegetables were ready to 
be picked, the class decided to use part 
of them for a tossed salad. The others 
were cooked to illustrate how vitamins 
can be conserved in cooking. 
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BUILDING INFORMATION 











St.. Monica's School in Rochester, N. Y., day- 
lighted by Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows. 
Architect: Firestone & Lorscheider, Rochester. 
Contractor: Werner-Spitz Construction Com- 


pany, Rochester. 


How much of this free light 
would you block out? 


Most of the school year, you need 
to bring in all the daylight you 
can. Clear glass brings in more 
daylight than any other kind of 
glass. And with Fenestra* Interme- 
diate Steel Windows you get extra 
clear glass area because Fenestra’s 
frames are designed to be strong 
and rigid without being bulky. 
These modern windows open up 
your whole room for an atmos- 
phere of freedom and alertness. 
You get controlled fresh air 


CNESTIA 
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through the protecting vents in any 
kind of weather. You're protected 
from drafts. And rain can’t get in. 
Washing and screening are done 
from inside. Maintenance is simple 
and economical. Broken glass can be 
replaced easily and economically, 
Available Super Galvanized 
Fenestra Steel Windows are avail- 
able Super Hot-Dip Galvanized 
for complete protection from rust 
. no painting necessary. This 
Super Galvanizing is done in a 


special Fenestra plant... only 
Fenestra can offer it. 

When you're buying daylight, 
get your money’s worth... Fenestra 
Intermediate Steel Windows—by 
America’s largest steel window 
manufacturer. And for your free 
copy of Better Classroom Daylight- 
ing by Lighting Expert R. L. 
Biesele, Jr., and his staff, write 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. 
NS-5, 3405 Griffin St., Detroit 11, 
Michigan. oe 


INTERMEDIATE STEEL WINDOWS 


For better school environment... 
1 








Only Brunswick offers you the 


FOUR in ONE chair 








Tablet Arm Chair— Ex- 
clusive ‘‘Write Angle’’ 
work surface unit quickly 
converts basic chair to 
tablet arm chair. Offers 
the ultimate in writing 
comfort. Right- or left- 
hand units. 













Chair Desk—Trap- 
ezoidal work surface 
unit quickly converts 
basic chair to chair 
desk. Plus elbow sup- 
port for extra writing 
comfort. Easy acces- 
sibility. Right- or left- 
hand units. 


Only Brunswick brings you the 4-in-1 chair. The basic classroom 
chair quickly converts into a tablet arm chair, a chair desk, or a 
guest or teacher's chair through easy-to-attach units for greater 
utility —greater economy. 

New “independent chassis’ design gives Brunswick chairs 
extra strength—for extra years of wear. Body-contoured back 
and seat insure comfort, better posture. 

Tablet arm and chair desk work surfaces are available in solid 
wood, plywood, or durable plastic. Free-leg design makes chairs 
stackable—makes the most of storage space. 

Brunswick brings you a completely new line of school furni- 
ture of advanced design. For full information, write to: 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY ¢ 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





Guest Chair —Comfort-curved arm 
rest unit quickly converts basic chair 
to guest chair. Dust-free book rack op- 
tional on all chairs. 


Brunswick 
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Kimble Toplite Panels are selective 
in their light transmission. Notice how 
the unit transmits cool north light 
throughout the year and low angle 
sun during the winter reflects 
hot, bright summer sunlight 


% 


ANNOUNCING TOPLITE—a new idea in daylighting 


Kimble Toplite Panels distribute dif- 
fused daylight evenly over wide areas that 
are far from outside walls. They reflect hot 
summer sun. . . have unusual ability to 
reduce solar heat transmission. There are 
no hot spots, eye-fatiguing glare, nor 
concentrations of light. Kimble Toplite 


Kimble Toplite Panels limit and con- 
trol the heat and amount of light 
entering a building from overhead. 
Here is the new way to daylight deep 
interior areas too far removed to be effec- 
tively reached by conventional, side-wall, 
prismatic glass block panels. 


} 
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Panel Units have an insulating value equiv- 
alent to double glazing or side-wall 
glass block. 

Want more information about this great, 
new advance in daylighting? Write Insulux 
Glass Block Div., Kimble Glass Company, 
Dept. NS5, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


KIMBLE GLASS COMPANY 


1 


Kimb'e Toplie supplements Insulux 
Fenestration in deep rooms. 





Toledo 1, Ohio — Subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
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BAYLEY WINDOWS © 


‘Two of the many important 
features of BAYLEY design 
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PROJECTED-OUT 





MEETING 
RAIL 


PROJECTED-IN 


Extra Deep Sections: This full size sec- 
tion of the combined meeting rail and ventilator 
section (full 13/,’’ horizontally and 23/,’" vertically) 
show how “Thermopane” or “Twindow” glazing can 
be accommodated. Also, ample room between venti- 
lators and frame members is provided for substan- 
tial built-in hardware, such as ventilator shoes and 
limit arms. 

Rugged White Bronze Hardware 
Sturdy, positive-acting handles fit neatly to the flat 
surface of the window and are securely mounted 
with grommets embedded in the section. No mechan- 
ical parts to become loose or require maintenance! 


0/3. Years of iy) 


RELIABILITY 


Bayley Aluminum Projected Windows 
Add Lificiency and Economy to Modern School Design 


Bayley’s ceaseless endeavor to better serve through all 
the building stages — from a school’s inception to its 
occupancy — is further exemplified in the Bayley Aluminum 
Projected Window. In addition to carrying Bayley’s “hall- 
mark” of quality construction, it provides the design features 
that School Authorities have requested to be incorporated 
in a window for most efficient school use. A few of these 
features are: 


Modern appearance @ Economy — painting un- 
necessary ® Permanence —long carefree life @ 
Simplicity — no complicated mechanism ® Adapt- 
able to all types of construction @ Glazing outside 
— flat surface inside © Easily washed from inside 
® Prepared for screens @ Permits use of acces- 
sories, such as draperies, shades, curtains, venetian 
blinds or awnings. 

These features —and still others — reflect Bayley’s years 
of specialized window experience and recommend your dis- 
cussing your needs, regardless of the requirement, with Bay- 
ley. Write or phone. 


See Bayley in Sweet’s. Complete catalogs on aluminum 
windows, 17a/BA; steel windows, 17b/BAL; Saf-T-Gard 
Hospital Detention Window, 17b/BAY. 
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PROJECTED PIVOTED Vuel INE GUARD SAF-T-GARD 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY COMPANY 
moog a 





Springfield Chicago 2 New York 17° Washington 16 
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maximum wear+minimum care=greatest economy 


That's simple arithmetic. The product that lasts the 
longest with the least maintenance naturally saves the 
most money over the long pull. Now, see how floor- 
ing made of Vinyrre Brand Resins fits that formula. 


MAXIMUM WEAR! Flooring of Vinyirre Resins re- 
sists scuffing or staining. It’s tough, yet resilient. It 
conforms to uneven sub-floors and movement with- 
out cracking. In rough service—schools, locker rooms, 
restaurants, business offices, factories—there are thou- 
sands of installations where millions of people's 


Photographs of Terraflex tile courtesy 
Johns-Manville Corporation, 22 E. 40th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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rough steps just haven't been able to cause any notice- 
able wear. 
MINIMUM CARE! VinyLite Resin flooring is perma- 
nently-beautiful. Maintenance has to be easiest. Dirt 
just cannot penetrate its smooth non-porous finish. It 
merely rides on the surface and cleans with a swish. 
And, the surface withstands water, grease, soap, 
cleansers, chemicals and other agents found in hos- 
pitals ... even acid and strong alkali solutions. 
These advantages add up to one thing: take a stand 
on specifying and installing Vinyirre Resin flooring. 
You will be money ahead, year after year, VINYLITE 
Brand Resins are made to make better products... 
from flooring to hundreds of applications in defense 
and basic industry, Write Dept. QD-84 for a list of 
suppliers. 


inylite 


Traoe | Jmannn 
BAKELITE COMPANY, 4 Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (ag go East yend Street, New York 17, N.Y. 








MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY WITH AMERICAN DESK’S 
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Here is a desk unit that is gaining in 
classroom popularity through its great Flexi- 
bility. School after school has proclaimed 
how well this unit fits into all sizes, shapes 
and physical Designs of their various class- 
rooms. It, of course, has been constructed 
By with the famous American Desk combination of 
Strength plus Beauty . . . spot-welded steel plus highly 
finished tops. Note, too, that it is available with either angular or 
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may achieve. For the greatest effi- 














ba ciency in your classrooms, specify 
b+ 21~p—— 42 4.2° of 42> — the Airplane Table to your Ameri- 
can Desk Dealer. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING * Temple, Texas 





Tested an 


These facts show why you can depend completely 
on the new Ford School Bus Safety Chassis 


COMFORT! Springs, frame and axles 
receive a thorough testing at the Ford test 
track. On this stretch of cobblestone road, 
a Ford School Bus gets a far rougher “ride” 
than under most normal service conditions. 
Ford School Bus Chassis provide many com- 
fort features, such as progressive-type, 
multi-rate rear springs. 
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RELIABILITY ! This road test is made 
to show how well the Ford School Bus 
Safety Chassis stands up under extreme 
punishment. Every vital chassis part is built 
to far exceed the greatest calculated 
service stresses. For example, front axles 
can be twisted cold, five complete turns, 
without evidence of fracture. 


ECONOMY! Famed Ford economy is 
no accident. Exacting tests on fuel con- 
sumption, like the one at the left, show how 
little the Ford School Bus Chassis costs to 
run. There's a 4-engine choice to fit your 
power needs. There's gas-saving Power 
Pilot—and many other features designed 
to hold down your running costs. 


SAFETY ! Ford School Bus Safety Chassis 
are road-tested in every phase of per- 
formance. For example, a test on emergency 
braking and holding ability on hills is 
shown on the left. Here, a Ford School Bus 
descends a 30% grade in wintry weather. 
Ford Chassis undergo rigorous laboratory 
tests plus exhaustive road testing. 


COMPLETELY NEW Ford Safety Chassis 
are built to exceed every standard set by 
the National Education Association. They 
are tested and re-tested for fullest pro- 
tection of your school children. 


Ford gives you a choice of four all-new 
School Bus Series, three wheelbase lengths 
with four engines—V-8 or Six. You can 
match chassis and power unit for most 
economical handling of your particular 
pupil load. 

Let your Ford Dealer show you the Safety 
Chassis that suits your particular needs. 
He can help you in the selection and pur- 
chase of the right school bus body, too. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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tri J FORD Division of FORD MOTOR CO. 
Sf —"— P.O. Box 658, Dearborn, Mich. 


Please send me your latest literature on 
the new Ford School Bus Safety Chassis for 53. 
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You can paint it 


any color you like 
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Permits carpet magic Smooth, unbroken 


wall to wall horizontal lines 


coe if you want to see the heating element 


You won't see any finned pipe heating element once you put in 
Dunham Baseboard. You know it’s there, of course, by the way 
it performs. 
P ‘ ‘ Send for 
But, once installed, Dunham Baseboard shows only straight, <a 
smooth, unbroken horizontal lines ose heating fins, no pipe, Bulletin 
no piping connections are visible through air openings. Ree have Chaos 
Dunham's unique, one-piece, smooth-surfaced front cover is Baseboard fits into 
easy to clean. Since it extends clear to the floor, there’s no a wide variety of 
ey, AP od : industrial, commercial, 
cleaning under problem, either. residential and institutional buildings. 


‘For a better looking, better heating, cleaner installation— Complete data on materials, construction 
and capacities. For your free copy of 


better find out more about Dunham Baseboard. Bulletin No. 639-D- 15, write to C. A. Dunham Co., 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 


BASEBOARD HEATING _ 


ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT OF C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY «+ CHICAGO « TORONTO + LONDON 
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Plan generations ahead with {1)/CA!T@ 


PLASTIC SURFACE 


Architect: Emil A, Schmidlin 


The gleaming MicarTA® plastic surfaces in this modern 

schoolroom of the Stockton School, East Orange, N. J. will last through 

whole generations of students. On desk tops, tables, cabinets, wainscoting, 

in fact, wherever the rough-and-tumble of classroom wear is a real maintenance 
problem, MicarTA is the ideal answer. 

Amazingly tough, long-wearing MICARTA is immune to doodling, ink, scuffs, 
knocks and all the other hazards peculiar to classrooms. Here is a surface that 
never needs waxing, refinishing or maintenance of any kind. 

It can be cleaned to a gleam with a wipe of a damp cloth. 

Count on MicarTA for brighter, more efficient school surroundings. This 
hard-working material comes in a wide variety of colors, patterns and wood 
grains. Look into MicarRTA’s long-range economy today. 


Call your nearest United States Plywood Office or fill out the coupon below. 
J-06483 


icra naaathamces te cameo: gic teepiathe Rena icc ices Sha ac ce tinal eaxcce aat tees 2N 4 oe tas 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th St., New York 36,N. Y. 


Please send full information on MICARTA 
and its applications. 


Westinghouse 


BOG 


distributed by UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
largest plywood organization in the world 


and U.S.—~MENGEL PLYWOODS - INC, 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 


Ciry STATE 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND CONFERENCE BUILDINGS 


ARE REGULATED BY Buy 3: ¢ 


Pneumatic Systems of 


AIR CONDITIONING CONTROL [rw yy yw 


IN this famous international forum the engineers have 
succeeded in supplying optimum atmospheric environment for 
peaceful discussions which may help bring about a better world. 

Many meeting and conference rooms and other spaces are indi- 
vidually controlled by Powers pneumatic thermostats. Dry bulb 
temperatures are set at the control panel with a Powers Series 
100 Indicating Controller. Outside air is used for cooling during 
the intermediate season. Relative humidity is controlled during all 
seasons of the year. The seasonal changeover to summer, interme- 
diate or winter is made with switches in the central control room. 

Experience gained by Powers here and in many other important 
large and small buildings may be helpful to you. Next time a 
temperature or humidity control problem arises, contact POWERS 


nearest office. There’s no obligation. 
Over 70 Powers Control Panels 
for as many complete air conditioning 
PHOTOS BELOW: (1) Translators in Air Conditioned Glass Booths (2) Security Council Chamber systems are used at UN. Gauges on each 
(3) Trusteeship Council Chamber (4) Economic and Social Council Chamber. panel indicate the position of controls. 


UNATIONS PHOTOS 


RA STOLLER PHOTOS 
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in 1853 


When Franklin Pierce was 
President of the United States. 
Thonet established offices in 
New York to introduce Bentwood 
chairs in America. 


From the first Bentwood chair 
which was invented by 

Michael Thonet in 1830, to 
today’s laminated bentply designs, 
Thonet’s name has become 
synonymous with good 
chairmaking. 


The first Bentwood chair, 
made of laminated veneers, 
was the forerunner of today’s 
laminated bentply. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF PROGRESS 


in 1953 


Millions of Thonet chairs 
throughout the United States give 
comfort, service and satisfaction 
to their users. Time-honored by 

its long history of success, Thonet 
looks forward to another century 
of outstanding progress. 


Choose from Thonet’s large 
selection of furniture 
designs. Write for brochure 
illustrating the furniture 
you need. Dept. G5 

1 Park Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Visit our beautifully 
redecorated New York 
Show Room at 

ONE PARK AVENUE 


Other Show Rooms: 
% § Chicage 
Today’s laminated bentply pct. N.C. 
chair ] 302. Dallas 
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G-E Textolite wood-grain plastics tops on American Seating Company model 
#328, with matching chair model #368, were selected by the Board of Educa- 
tion of New Rochelle, N. Y., on the recommendation of Superintendent of 
Schools, D. K. Phillips, for this installation in the Henry Barnard School. 


ae 


Hor beautn ; 
sa ghicipaelelelsiaatnelelecaceleyen 


Ver1can seating ~ompany 

merican eau ng = On the recommendation of Mr. Donald K. Phillips, 

tables with Superintendent of Schools, the Board of Education in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., selected American Seating Company 
desks topped with G-E Textolite plastics surfacing. 
With a combination like that, you can count on 
school tables that retain their good looks and 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ° . . 
practical finish under normal use for years to come. 


When it comes to plastics surfacing, G-E Textolite offers you many important features: 
8 that resists stains, scratches, and hard knocks. 
e ance through a finish especially designed to reduce 
eyestrain. 
You have a wide variety of patterns to select from—all modern 
and distinctively styled. 
@ Rex Me na G-E Textolite is easy to clean and requires no 
repainting or refinishing. 
Many schools are finding G-E Textolite plastics surfacing ideal for other installations, 
too. Consider it, for example, on workroom tables, laboratory counters, washroom sink 
tops, school cafeterias—and wherever else you want beauty plus extreme durability. 
For school improvement ideas with G-E Textolite tops, contact your nearest G-E 
Textolite distributor, or write: General Electric Co., Section 322-2A, Chemical Division, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 
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Full Cash Refund! 


.-- if Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps don’t 
give you best all-around performance 


Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamps of any popular type. If 
they don't give more light and 
maintain color and brightness for 
a longer time than any other 
brand, send them back with your 
signed Certificate of Assurance 
and your money will be refunded. 





Ba School Authorities: Sylvania 
za ‘ 5 ese completely guarantees every 
- ~ | 
A eSeRen fluorescent fixture . . . including 
mia SS every Sylvania lamp and part 
for an entire year. See your 
nearest Sylvania representative. 


Farrer 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Ine. yy 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


LIGHTING « RADIO «+ ELECTRONICS + TELEVISION 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. Q. 
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“COLOR-COMFORT” INTERIORS 


New “Color-Comfort” interiors in sparkling shades of 
green with cream piping stay new-looking for years— 
but that’s not all! Check these safety advantages: 


‘@ THE ONEIDA SAFETY CRASH PAD. This Crash Pad is con- 
toured to blend perfectly with interior trim—yet assures 
plenty of extra protection if the necessity for a sudden 
stop should arise. (Optional equipment at extra cost) 
“HIGH-AND-LOW” VISION REAR DOOR. Wide, foolproof 
emergency door offers unexcelled visibility when parking, 
backing up, or in tight spaces. (Optional at extra cost) 
ONEIDA “COMFORT-DRIVE” SEAT. Driver comfort and 
visibility are vital safety factors. That’s why the “Comfort- 
Drive” seat adjusts 4 ways ... up, down, backward, 


forward for maximum visibility. (Optional at extra cost) 


ONEIDA “SAFE-VUE” ENTRANCE DOOR. This door assures 
extra safety for children. The driver has an unobstructed 
view of the roadside and waiting passengers. Wide two- 
step entrance permits easy ertrance and exit. Vertical 
edges of doors have soft, rubber seals to protect fingers. 


BIG WINDSHIELD AREA FOR GREATER SAFETY. Windshield 
styling reduces reflection and glare; increases visibility. 
Narrow pillar assures maximum vision in any weather. 
Tinted glass (optional at extra cost) cuts driver fatigue. 


To convince yourself, send for new, colorful brochure on 
“Color-Comfort” Safety Interiors. Mail coupon today! 


“SETTING QUALITY STANDARDS FOR THE INDUSTRY" 


TRADE MARK 


ONEIDA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


SALES DIVISION 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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SEND FOR THE FACTS TODAY! 


Oneida Products Corporation 
Sales Division 
Canastota, New York 


Please send me full details on new Oneida “Color-Comfort” interiors, 


Pe ansiiniininininl 
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When the Hand is Quicker 
Than the Eye 


Eyes wonder and unrelated thoughts 
destroy student attention when chalk- 
board glare occurs. 

For as little as 3c per square foot 
Endur Chalkboard Resurfacer can main- 
tain the correlation between your class 
attention and grades. 

Endur Chalkboard Resurfacer 
offers two color choices — Standard 2-24 and Special 
2-20 Dark Green, Easily applied — brush, roller or spray. Endur 
Chalkboard Resurfacer will retain chalkbite for the next ten years 

without chipping, cracking or peeling. 
Ask your nearest school supply dealer 
now or write us for information 


Member N.S.S.1 


ENDUR PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


75 North Street, Salem, Mass. 








No, 1400 Desk 
26° Sine 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spirol- 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, 
Warmtone, or School Brown. Line also includes Movable 
Chair Desks, Tables, and Tablet Arm Chairs. 


Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, Incorporated 


SILER CITY ° NORTH CAROLINA 


American Desk 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Leading MANUFACTURERS 
CHOOSE the BEST because 
they KNOW the BEST... 
FIBERESIN Desk Tops. 
Send for details. 


“PLASTICS COMPANY 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


Day and Night, More Schools Rely On 


Impersonal, architecturally correct, 
ACORN “in-a-wall’” Folding Gates keep 
evening crowds neatly channeled into 
auditorium or gymnasium, away from 
unused classrooms. The evening over — 
gates fold into small flush cabinets. No 
fuss, no bother! Complete, dignified 





(Illustrated above) Acorn “‘in- , 
a-wall” folding gate unit security! An ACORN gate for any require- 


Diagram shows half of unit Se. ip Auchitestersh Ole, oc 
fol : A ment. See Sweet's Architectura 5 
a ne write for new catalog TODAY. 


cabinet. 
Acorn Wire-and Iron Works 
5912 South Lowe Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois 
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The most common 
cause of 
lighting failures 
in schoolrooms 


ONE HAND DOES IT! Simple finger pres- 
sure unlocks each feather-light louver blade 
separately. One quick wiping action with 
damp cloth cleans both sides simultaneously. 
Removal of blades exposes inside reflector 
surfaces for easy cleaning. Fixture shown 
here cleaned in 3 minutes instead of the 30 
minutes for conventional fixture. 
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Ir you choose a_ conventional 
louvered luminaire for your new 
school building—or for better 
lighting of an old one—it will 
resemble in outward appearance 
the fixture you see below. Fluo- 
rescent lamps, boxed in an ar- 
rangement of reflector planes and 
louver blades, white and shiny, 
will be its source of light. 


But the luminaire shown below 
—the LPI Luv-R-Lok—only /ooks 
like the conventional louvered fix- 
ture. The Luv-R-Lok, you see, is 
the possessor of an exclusive fea- 
ture (patent pending) that com- 
pletely overcomes the most com- 
mon cause of lighting failures. 

Any louvered fixture quickly 
loses its original efficiency unless 
its reflector planes and blades 


STAY white and shiny. Unless it 
is cleaned thoroughly once a year, 
the inevitable result is an average 
loss of 50% in foot candles—and 
half-lighted classrooms. Unfortu- 
nately, the conventional louvered 
fixture, like Venetian blinds, is 
so hard and costly to clean that 
otherwise good installations are 
allowed to gather dust and grime 
year after year. 


The LPI Luv-R-Lok solves the 
problem with removable louvers, 
as pictured and described at left. 
Many schools now have Luv-R- 
Lok installations, They find that 
what would ordinarily be a ten- 
day cleaning job now requires 
only a single day. 


Investigate the Luv-R-Lok now. 
WRITE us for full data and the 
name and address of the LPI 
lighting specialist in your com- 
munity. Lighting Products, Inc. 
Highland Park, Illinois, 


Lighting Products, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Highland Park, Ilinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, full data on 
Luv-R-Lok lighting fixtures and name of nearest LPI 
lighting specialist. 


My Nome, 
Position 
School 
Address 


City _ 













“Here’s a Fry Kettle 
that its release 





“IT IS A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY when 


millions of dollars’ worth of existing 










equipment is rendered out of date by a 












revolutionary new product such as this 
Hotpoint Mark 313 Fry Kettle. Yet we 
accept this responsibility proudly be- 








cause it brings such benefits to food 






service everywhere—even in kitchens 





where it will now be advisable to re- 







place fry kettles bought recently.” 


Gi. Fly 


Vice President 















"A product that pays for itself by giving our 


customers bigger production at lower cost—as 






the new Hotpoint Mark 313 Fry Kettle does— 






justifies its introduction many times over.” 


biroeuass 


Sales Manager 





Commercial Equipment Department 











**We are confident that our fellow engineers in 


related fields will understand the pride we feel 






in a design that so nearly approaches perfection 






—the ultimate in efficient use of electricity.” 


Sl ficlacde 


Chief Engineer 
Commercial Equipment Department 






Your equipment may be “new,” but it’s not modern unless it’s— 
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so far ahead of all others 
becomes a great responsibility 


ONLY THE MARK 313 FRY KETTLE— 
turns out 313 large 2-oz. servings of 
french fries per hour in 28 Ibs. of fat! 
Only with the Mark 313 can you drain 
and strain the fat, make a complete 
fat changeover, clean the kettle com- 


pletely—all in less than 10 minutes! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ALL-ELECTRIC 
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*Mark 313 means 313 2-02. servings of 
potatoes hourly from just 28 pounds of fat. 


ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE, isn’t it? Yet, with a fat- 
capacity of only 28 lbs. Hotpoint’s new Mark 313 Fry 
Kettle actually produces... start to finish... 313 big 
2-ounce servings of french fries per hour! Can save you 
up to $489.50 in fat-costs yearly if you change fat every 
10 days. 

93% efficiency (twice that of the average kettle) and 
new extra high-powered Calrod heating units that can 
preheat 28 pounds of fat from 75° to 375° in a reeord 5 
minutes make this possible. 

Your present Fry Kettle cannot possibly equal this 
Mark 313—nor come anywhere near doing so—even in 
many cases where present equipment is double or three 
times the size! You owe it to yourself to investigate the 
Mark 313 at once! 

World's fastest 

fat cleaning system! 
Miraclean system semi-auto- 
matically drains all fat from 
fat container. In less than 5 
minutes, fat is cleaned and 
strained into in-a-drawer 
spare fat container. Lift out 
spare container and put into 
use immediately. 


Cleaning is so easy! —> 
Swing Calrod® immersion 
heating unit out of fat to 
upright position. Lift out fat 
compartment, carry to the 
sink, and wash like an ordi- 
nary cooking pan — in less 
than 5 minutes. 


@eeeeeveeveeeeoeo eee eeeee ees eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee 
HOTPOINT CO., C ial Equip # Dept. 
231 South Seeley Avenue, Chicago 12, Ili. 


{_} Please send us full information on Hotpoint Mark 313 Fry Kettle. 





{_] Please send a representative to demonstrate and explain Hotpoint 
Mark 313 Fry Kettle. 


PORT csesicisniencictiinetinasitinins 
ADDRESS 


CiTY t COUNTY 





The High School Problem 


Today, a new high school must be planned and equipped to recognize the advancements 


in secondary educational practices and the school’s community obligations. Four 


examples of how the nation’s architects are meeting this challenge are here, in your 


school progress report from Honeywell 


New Iowa school embodies significant 
departures in secondary school design 


The plan of Keokuk’s striking new Senior High School- 
Community College is attracting much attention! Its ad- 
vanced design combines complete facilities for a modern 
high school, a fine community meeting place as well as 
provision for future expansion. The architects, following 
the campus concept, allotted facilities in four connected 
buildings: academic, industrial arts, administrative-commu- 
nity, and a gymnasium. 
A fine cafeteria-auditorium will be a most practical means 
of providing facilities for community affairs 
Non-load-bearing concrete block partitions will be used 
between classrooms. They may be moved at low cost when 
expansion becomes necessary 
Architects-Engineer Perkins & Will, Chicage 
Mechanical Engineer E. R. Gritschhe, Chicage 


General Contractor Lovejoy Construction Co., Des Moines 


Mechanical Contract Vid Smith & Company, Waterloo 


“Daylighting” design benefits 
corridors and classrooms 


The south wall (above) of the academic building consists 
of beautiful, glass-walled corridors—which afford a spec- 
tacular view of the Mississippi River. 

All classrooms face north, along the opposite wall, for 
ideal “daylighting.” Additional daylight is ‘‘borrowed” 
from the sun-flooded corridors via inner wall strip windows 
Inner rooms, like the library, get daylight from unique 
“sundomes” on the roof. 

To complete the wonderful educational environment, 
each classroom will have Honeywell Individual Room Tem- 
perature Control. This insures constant comfort regardless 
of widespread use of glass. Honeywell Day-Night auto- 
matic controls will also be installed for fuel economy 
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Well-planned new Junior High School 
completed in Tulsa 


Citizens in Tulsa can point with pride to their new Alexander 
Graham Bell Junior High School. The public supported the 
entire cost of construction by floating a new bond issue— 
approved in a special bond election. 

All facilities for academic, industrial arts and athletic 
events are included in the long ‘‘T’’ shaped building. Class- 
rooms and corridors are bright and cheery. The gym and 
auditorium, available for community functions, are con- 
veniently located at one end so classrooms will not be 
affected by noise and traffic common to this area. 

Temperature and ventilation in the entire building are 
regulated by a modern Honeywell Control System, specifi- 
cally designed for this school’s requirements and including 
thermostatic control for each individual classroom. 

Black and West, Tulsa 


W. R. Grimshaw Co., Tulsa 
Beardon Plumbing Co., Tulsa 


Architects 
General Contractor. 
Mechanical Contractor 


Honeywell 


Fouts nn Control. 


Lil 
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How new Connecticut school benefits from 
excellent architectural planning 


Children in Chester, Deep River and the Essex areas of 
Connecticut are now educated in Regional High School 
No. 4—one of the nation’s most modernly designed and 
equipped high schools. 

Wonderful community facilities are included. The gym, 
cafeteria, health unit, administrative area, art department 
and auditorium are all easily accessible for public use, The 
building is designed so it may be easily expanded, 

The ingenious floor plan (at left) shows how courts and 
cross corridors divide traffic into alternate routes to avoid 
congestion. Related departments are located together to 
further reduce traffic. 

The problem of temperature control was solved by divid- 
ing the building into four zones, providing each with its 
own Honeywell system. In addition, each classroom has 
Honeywell Individual Room Temperature Control for the 
ultimate in comfort. Economical Day-Night Honeywell 
Thermostats were specified to save fuel. 


Ernest Sibley, West Hartford 

Paul D. Harrigan, New Haven 

Associated Construction Co., Hartford 

Marino Plumbing & Heating Co., Middletown 


Architect: 
Mechanical Engineer: 
General Contractor: 
Heating Contractor. 


Senior High School, Pasco, Washington, 
serves dual purpose in community 


Pasco recently filled the need for a new high school and a 
community auditorium with this modern school. 

The well designed building houses 50 classrooms, a voca- 
tional shop, cafeteria, library, gym, and a modern audi- 
torium that can be used for various community activities. 

In keeping with the high standards set for the project, 
Honeywell Individual Room Temperature Control was used 
in all classrooms. The completely air-conditioned audi- 
torium is controlled by a separate Honeywell System, which 
was carefully engineered to regulate accurately heating, 
cooling and humidity. 


Wulff, Bishop & Ritter, Spokane 

Kendall M. Wood, Joseph Doyle, Spokane 

Warren, Little & Lund, Walter G. Meyers & 
Son, Spokane 


Architects: 
Engineers 
Contractors: 


For additional information on control systems for schools 
call one of the 104 Honeywell offices, located in key cities 
from coast to coast. Or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Dept. NS-5-94, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 





@ Attractive modern design 
large roomy bookbox (18” x 24”) 
strong pressed steel pedestals 
solid northern hard maple top 
available with lifting lid bookbox. 


@ \deal for classrooms and libraries 


heavy birch plywood bonded with hard maple 


available with large book compartments 
table top and heights sized for 
every need-—kindergarten thru college. 


@ Typing table with strong 
pressed steel pedestals 
solid northern hard maple top (18” x 30”) 
standard table height 27”. 


@ Especially designed for bookkeeping classes 
large book compartment for practice sets 
solid northern hard maple top (22” x 32”) 
standard table height 29”. 


@ Swivel chair with 3” height adjustment 
comfortable saddled seat 
posture forming movable back 
available with casters. 


“Celsyn” finish resists 
marring and scratching. 


SEAL Engineered color 
/QUAUTY harmony “Suntan.” 


a> 


“No One Ever Regretted Buying Quality” 


¢ Ld eee 
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ee e @ Special glass for vision strips 


used with PC Glass Block panels 


Most school officials agree that panels of PC Functional 
Glass Blocks provide the ultimate in natural lighting for 
classrooms. It has been common practice for many ar- 
chitects to use them with clear-glazed vision areas be- 
cause people usually want to see out. But shading de- 
vices commonly used to overcome the high brightness 
levels through these areas blocked the vision the architect 
was trying to provide. 

Now, however, Dusklite, a completely new laminated 
safety glass developed and manufactured by Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, provides the brightness control 
needed for these areas without blocking the vision. Thus, 


fi 


/ 


the need for expensive, high-maintenance blinds, shades 
or louvers is eliminated. 

Dusklite is neutral grey with a visible light transmit- 
tance.of about 25%. It is available in 432” thickness and 
in sizes up to 15 square feet. Color perception through it 
is excellent. 

If you send the coupon, we'll be glad to tell you how 
PC Glass Block panels combined with Dusklite vision 
strips can improve daylighting and save money. 

Pf Oca cawenconcuseeuseseueranceseeneneesus 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. 530, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please tell me more about Dusklite and its use with PC 





Pittsburgh Corning 





PITTSBURGH 
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CORNING School System 


Functional Glass Block Pane!s 








Corporation 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


it 
Address . 


Zone 





“Soft daylight on every single desk, 


thanks to these 


PC Glass Blocks’ 


says Rex Bell, Superintendent, Gadsen Independent Schools, Anthony, New Mexico 


aa OR ETI SM 


@ In Mr. Bell’s own words, “Light meter tests have shown 
that the sides of the classrooms away from the PC Glass 
Block panels receive almost as much light as the areas 
next to the panels. We need electrical illumination only on 
the half-dozen or so days a year when the sky is com- 
pletely overcast.” 

But, after La Union School was completed, it was 
found that PC Glass Blocks paid dividends in other ways 
beside light control. Mr. Bell: “Compared to clear glass 
areas, they have reduced operating costs considerably. 

“Heating and air conditioning costs are low because 
the PC Glass Blocks have more insulating value than 


single-glazed windows. Cleaning costs are negligible. Also, 
this beautiful building was erected at less than $9.50 
per square foot. We feel that the use of PC Glass Blocks 
was a contributing factor to this low figure.” 

Pittsburgh Corning manufactures a complete line of 
functional glass blocks. Special patterns are available for 
sunlighted and northern exposures; to be installed above 
or below eye level. Skylight panels can be installed in the 
ceiling using the new “Skytrol” block. 

For more information on the easiest, most economical 
way to provide the right kind of daylighting for young 
eyes, send in the coupon. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Architect: Truman J. Mathews, A. |. A., Santa Fe, N. M 


Consulting Engineers 


Sem OTe TTA tree 


Davis & Foster, El Paso, Texas 





General Contractors: Gilchrist Construction Co., Las Cruces, N. M 
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Here’s what you get with PC Glass Blocks 


BETTER LIGHT—a wide range of patterns value of single-glazed windows. . 


for every school lighting need .. . 
LESS DISTRACTION—sound reduction factor 


LOWER MAINTENANCE — window mainte- helps check outside noises . . . less distrac 
nance minimized leaving custodian free for tion for students and teachers . 


other duties .. . 
@ IMPROVED APPEARANCE—PC Glass Block 


LOWER HEATING COSTS—PC Glass Block panels impart clean architectural lines to 
panels have more than twice the insulating any school—new or old. 


anes aaa a aah a i eC iN seen 0 ss 


PITTSBURGH 





Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. AK-53, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet on the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools and 


other public buildings. [_] Have engineer call to discuss specific problem 
[_] Send information on “Skytrol’”’ blocks for skylights 


Title 
School System 


Address . 


State 


SKIL 
Belt Sanders 


serve double 
purpose! 











...for vocational training classes 
...for building maintenance 


What is more natural than to train students with the belt 
sander they will use as professionals! SKIL Belt Sanders pro- 
duce faster work, finer workmanship. They are school-and-job- 
proved to give perfectly smooth finishes on all materials, 
whether wood, metal or composition. 

SKIL Belt Sanders are designed for ease of handling and 
long life. In maintenance, they excel in refinishing cabinets, 
desks, blackboards and other school fittings. Cutting out 
tedious time-consuming hand labor, these SKIL Belt Sanders 

pay for themselves with the money they save. SKIL Belt Sander—Model 448 —3” bell. 

—_ i pyr pero ot siya _ 

FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, CONTACT YOUR hae cain pac Rall 

SKIL DISTRIBUTOR, OR WRITE DIRECT also with vacuum attachment. 


SKIL Products are made only by SKIL Corporation 
formerly SKILSAW, Inc. 
5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
SKIL Factory Branches in 34 Principal Cities 


In Canada: Skiltools, Ltd. 


3601 Dundas Street West, Toronto 9, Ont, id ° R TA B L E TO °o L S 
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No basketball backboards made exceed Medart’s in providing the finest of accurate, 
quick-bank surfaces for today’s lightning-fast games. Not a single essential 

quality contributing to greater strength, vibration-free rigidity and long 

durability is overlooked. Every one conforms with all the standards of the 
National Basketball Committee. Whether made of steel, wood or glass, they 

will never distort, splinter, buckle or warp. 


But supplying these better backboards for better play is only one phase of 
the responsibility Medart assumes. Experienced engineers analyze structural 
conditions, practice and play requirements, and many other related factors 
including budget limitations, to insure properly installed, thoroughly 
satisfactory ‘“Tailored-To-The-Job” equipment. 

It is wise to consult Medart on every backstop matter involving either new 
building, remodeling or replacement. The experience of 80 years, acquired 
in solving backstop installation problems in every type of building, 


is yours without obligation. 
Write For New Catalog 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. St. tous's, missoun 
Worlds Only Complete Single Source For Gymnasium Equipment 


Telescopic Lockers & Wire Lockerobes & Basketball Physical Fitness Basketball & Foot Physical Therapy 
Gym Seats Basket Shelving Grade-Robes Backstops Apparatus ball Scoreboards Equipment 


. 
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NEW! Trane Unit Ventilator 


40-foot blanket of FORCED, 





HEATS MORE EVENLY ...ends cold corners 
VENTILATES MORE UNIFORMLY ...ends stale spots 
STOPS DOWN-DRAFTS CONSTANTLY ...ends window chill 


No other unit ventilator ever built can blanket the en- 
tire outside wall with a forced upward flow of temper- 
ed air, providing better heat and air distribution and 
also protecting children from down-drafts, even when 
the heat is off! 


Big news! A really basic engineering improvement in 
unit ventilator development . . . the new TRANE Unit 
Ventilator System! Architects, engineers, contractors, 
manufacturers and school boards have long agreed that 
the ideal unit ventilator would blanket large window 
areas with a continuous, forced stream of tempered air. 

Now TRANE product engineers have actually built a 
unit that accomplishes the ideal . . . constant perimeter 





34 


heating with individual unit control. Now you can have 
a classroom ventilator that will stop window draft with 
an upward moving blanket of tempered air. Do it every 
minute the room is occupied. Do it quietly. 
Here’s how it works: Part of the warmed air delivered 
by the new TRANE Unit Ventilator is forced out through 
two wings. This scientifically designed, easily installed 
ductwork distributes air uniformly along the entire 
wall, Special fans in the unit ventilator keep this air 
under pressure . . . forcing it constantly and evenly, even 
when the thermostat calls for no heat. Yes, it protects 
school children from drafts even when the heat is shut off! 

The new TRANE Unit Ventilator blends room and 
outside air, tempers it with just the right amount of 
heat, and distributes it evenly throughout the room... 
eliminates cold corners and stale air spots for good! 

No other unit ventilator system can deliver such con- 
stant, even distribution of heat and ventilation air... 
plus complete protection against window drafts. 

For more details, contact your TRANE sales office, 
or write TRANE, LaCrosse, Wis. 


New TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR 
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Ne s 
delivers continuous 
mpered air [even when heat is off] 








laboratory phote of smoke 
test shows how this new 
idea works. Blanket of 
warm air moves upward 
from ducts in an even, 
solid stream. Drafts can’t 

netrate. Ducts come 
in 5-foot lengths, with a 
maximum extension to 
15 feet from each side. 





Exclusive fan, moter ar- 
rangement. Low velocity 
fans deliver air out 
through ducts, others 
move air through top of 
unit. Exclusive shaft and 
bearing assembly assures 
quiet operation. Stand- 
ard motor, rubber 
» mounted to stop noise. 


A great addition to TRANE’s complete line ( 
of school heating and ventilating equipment 
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Shelving optional —the 
new TRANE Unit Venti- 
lator’s ducts fit neatly 
into handsome, easy-to- 
install, bolt-together 
shelving. You can choose 
standard units in either 
open or closed shelving 
with a continuous, 
smooth top surface. 


Heating 
Coils Wall-Fin 








Removable panels — give 
easy access to all 3 sec- 
tions. Front of each fan 
scroll detaches for easy 
cleaning. Filters are easy 
to replace or clean. Con- 
trolscan beadjusted with 

nel in place, with unit 
In operation. ..a TRANE 
exclusive. 


Unit 


Convectors Heaters 


ee Sato ot en Oe Ome eae fee en Oe ere 


smothers every inch of draft... every minute of the day! 


CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. « East. Mfg. Div., Scranton, Pa. « Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto « 80 U.S., 14 Canadian Offices 
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you get 34.4% more light 


with all- 


~ venetian blinds 


ILLUMINATION NEAR WINDOW 440 F.C., CENTER 50 F.C., PAR SIDE 32 F.c 











Fickalum bind spreads light 6 far side of room 


An exhaustive study by the Faber Birren Company* 

shows: A bare window gives extreme glare on one side 

of the room, insufficient light on the other. The FLEXALUM 
Blind, by reflection, spreads the high-intensity sunlight at 
the window throughout the room—giving more illumination 
with less glare. The brightness ratio, which was 14 to 1 


with the bare window, is now reduced to a comfort- 


Gre able 4 to 1. *Copies of this study available on request. 


f fy a 
a} Write for local sources and free file of 


> < 
Gy 


“G venetian blinds information—AIA File $35-P-3. 


Only all-FLEXALUM Blinds give these maintenance and durability advantages: 


Wipe-Clean Plastic Snap-Back 
Tapes and Cords Alumisum Slats The Frexatum “‘visible* 


Cut cleaning time from Spring-tempered to snap invisible’’ trade-mark 
hours to minutes. A damp back ruler-straight even fuerantees a top quality 
cloth wipes away the stub- when bent to a 90° angle. ind. For satished clients 
bornest siahan. Wen’ tele, Baked-on finish won't rust, specify all-Frexatum 
shrink, or mildew. chip, crack, or change color. blinds. 


Hunter Douglas Corp., 150 Broadway, New York 38. 
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aa BOLTA LAMINATED TRAYS 
give you complete 
COLOR-and-PATTERN HARMONY 


of service and setting! 


Only BOLTA gives you such outstanding durability 
in patterns and colors. 
@ Non-porous, satin-smooth surfaces 
@ Impervious to cigarette burns, food acids, 
alcohol, fruit juices 
@ Lightweight, noiseless, easy to handle 
@ Washable in mechanical dishwashers 


@ Will not warp, split or stain 4 is : 
@ 8x10, 10x14, 12x16, 14x18, 15x20 Because COLOR peps up young appetites and spirits, other leading 


American schools choose BOLTA Laminated COLOR TRAYS... 
from a choice of 36 modern color-and-pattern combinations that lend 
zest to school meals and add cheer and sparkle to cafeterias, 

Only BOLTA gives you COLOR TRAYS like these . . . laminating 17 
— yes, seventeen — separate layers for up-to-ten times as much 
durability, for as much as two-to-six years of extra wear. In the long 
run, BOLTA TRAYS cost you less — in fact, much less. 





Also Famous Boltalite Hard Rubber Trays The Company 


in Sizes 12x 16 and 14x18 
Also Boltabilt Trays in Round, Oblong and LAWRENCE 





Oval Shapes in 15 Different Sizes MASSACHUSETTS 


Planning to Re-decorate? Specify BOLTAFLEX for booths and furniture, BOLTA-WALL for interiors 
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‘Herman Nelson Leads... 


We build equipment that’s easy to service — and offer 
you a trained staff of field personnel always available. 


Superintendent of Schools, GLENN SCHOENHALS; 
Architect, JENSEN AND KEouGH; Mechanical Contrac- 
tor, J. D, NAYLOR AND SON. 
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The photograph above of the interior of the new 
Southfield High School, Detroit, Michigan, shows 
another fine example of how perfectly Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilators are designed to harmonize with mod- 
ern school architecture. The photo at the left—shows 
the exterior of this beautiful new school. 


Here’s why Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators give better service 


Designed as fine furniture—built like a battleship— 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products have many 
quality features not found in other unit ventilators. 
For example: the beautiful linoleum table-top surfaces 
are not thin felt-backed but are “s inch burlap-backed 


top quality “Battleship” linoleum. 


The ventilating grilles are not stamped (as in other 
units) but are cast from heavy steel. 

The streamlined doors in the front of the cabinets are 
not awkwardly hinged — but run smoothly on rails. 
Doors are removable for cleaning and interchangeable 
with other cabinets. 



















. In Product Serviceability == 


ee 3 ‘ 

. : : 2 i ee : 

Herman Nelson unit ventilator products have earned | ee 
their leadership position because they do a better job with | ' 


less servicing. And when they need servicing—as mechan- 













ical equipment must, they are easier to service. ABOVE: Here’s how easy it is to oil the Herman Nelson unit venti- 
: ‘ 5s : lator. Just lift the cast steel grilles for easy access. 
School custodians praise Herman Nelson unit ventilators BELOW: A view of the unit with the front panel removed for easy 





because they are easy and practical to service. School prin- changing of the throw-away filters. 
cipals have long recognized their low-cost maintenance 
record, Individual school teachers prefer Herman Nelson 
unit ventilator products because they see the difference in 
the children they are educating. They enjoy working and 


teaching in a “perfect classroom climate”. 













Let’s examine some of the “owner benefits” provided by 
Herman Nelson: 










FIELD SERVICE—these men are factory trained experts in 
operating and servicing Herman Nelson school equip- 
ment. They’re available for service or advice at any time. 
They’re on the job when the unit ventilators are being in- 
stalled. They check all installations and report their find- 
ings to the Company. 










When the job is completed—they work with and advise 
the school custodian on the proper handling of the new 
equipment. They go over each step in the operation. They 







supply him with his own Operational Manual. BELOW: This is a typical scene in a modern classroom. The Herman 
Nelson Field Engineer is demonstrating the new Herman Nelson 
When the installation is completed—the Herman Nelson unit ventilator to the school principal, the teacher and the cus- 






todian. One of the plus services offered by Herman Nelson. 
a | 

ia 

4 


man on the job then arranges a meeting with the school 
principal, teachers and the custodian. He explains, in 
detail, the simple method of operation—shows them what 
the equipment is designed to do and what it will do— 
with normal care. This, plus our generous guarantee, is 
the standard service offered by Herman Nelson. 
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If you are planning a new school or a modernization pro- 
gram — it will pay you to compare and then specify 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators — another product of 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Dept. NS-5, Louis- 
ville 8, Ky. We invite you to write for Bulletin No. 3500. 















Heavy cast steel grilles 
that open for servicing. 











4 ERMAN NELSON Doors are removable 


and are interchange- 
able without tools. 


' SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM \y inch thick heavy 
i “Battleship” quality 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 









linoleum surfaces, 





L. Gardner 
Shoreham Hote 


‘Rood service 
best in cooking 
meet al 
and hig 


QO OP 


their cooking require- 
ments may be, economy- 
minded chefs every- 
where agree with you. 
Magic Chef maintains 
thesesamehighstandards 
of quality and dependa- | 
bility in Cafe Line ranges 
too. That’s why we can 
say...“‘More chefs BUY 
Magic Chef than any 
other range!” 


Magic Chef: | 
a 


FIRST IN 


THE ORIGINAL OVEN HEATCONTROL ROUND-TYPE GRATE TOP BURNER 


Invented and pio- 
M 


neered ‘agic Chef 
... you'll find this 
world famous Red 

Regulator only 
on Magic Chef. 


SANITARY BURNER TRAYS 
These sanitary trays catch and hold 
spillovers—are easy to clean, Automatic 
top burner lighting is built right into tray. 


Moore, Manager 


f* Washington, D. C. says? 


at the Shoreham require q 
Magic Chef ranges 
d, flexibility 
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g equipment. 
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h standard of perform 


*(As recently publicized in the 
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Matchless Cooking with 
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y 


No more 
With matc 
you use ‘ 


FEATURES fumbling 
hes when 


‘magic-lite”’ 


>is opti 
onall Magic Chef ranges 





You'll find all these FIRSTS and many 
more on the Mayic Chef “Cafe Line’ 


Magic Chef, wc, 1641 $. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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Lookin nevi 


Who’s Uneducated? 


OMES time to write editorials, and the editor does his 
best to get righteously indignant. But the mood comes 
reluctantly. It’s so nice not to be mad at anybody—for 
the moment—on a beautiful spring day after a mild winter. 
Somewhat anticipating this attack of spring fever, the 
editor keeps a file of “things to get mad about.” Heading 
the list is an impatience with the American people for 
tolerating today @ situation that permits two and a half 
million of our people to remain illiterate. 

At a time when shortage of manpower is limiting our 
military strength and handicapping our industrial produc- 
tion, a million men are almost automatically crossed off 
the eligibility list for military service or dismissed with a 
“No” from employment agencies because they can neither 
read nor write. 

In World War HI, 716,000 men were rejected as 
“mentally deficient,’ with 75 per cent of these coming from 
the South. 

Large pockets of illiteracy are found among the children 
of migratory workers, and yet the federal government is 
spending many times as much on assistance to migratory 
birds as on assistance to the children of migratory families. 

Deep concern for this waste of human resources is not 
part of a propaganda campaign for federal or state aid 
for schools. The initiative for the three-year study which 
has just released these startling data traces back to Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and his personal concern about the 
manpower shortage that was so tragically revealed during 
the Battle of the Bulge. Later, as president of Columbia 
University, Mr. Eisenhower was largely responsible for 
organizing the study, known as the Conservation of Human 
Resources Project. 

Financed by 13 big corporations and the Ford Founda- 
tion and staffed by more than a dozen research experts, the 
project has recently made its first report in the form of a 
book, “The Uneducated.” 

The present policy of Selective Service in rejecting those 
who are deficient in schooling “seriously compromises the 
ideal of universal military service,” declares the report. 
“Moreover, there is a direct relationship between illiteracy 
and the cold war.” 

The report points out that Russia “apparently has made 
substantial strides within its own borders in eradicating 
illiteracy and uses this progress as a major propaganda 
weapon,” calling attention to the considerable number of 
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illiterates in America, “which boasts so much about its 
standard of living.” 

The study shows that most of this illiteracy is in the 
South and West among the Negroes, the Indians, and the 
Spanish-Americans. In southern United States, for example, 
South Carolina had a Negro rejection rate for educational 
deficiency during World War II of at least 175 per thou- 
sand as against the white average of 43 per thousand. 

The project summarizes its 246 page printed report with 
emphasis upon this conclusion: 

“If the United States wants to strengthen its military 
arm, if it desires to contribute to the heightened produc- 
tivity of the economy, if it wants to buttress the foundations 
of American democracy, then it is incumbent upon the 
country to work for the eradication of illiteracy among the 
population. 

“Its major attack must be directed toward the source, 
which means the strengthening of elementary education, 
particularly in the poorer states. The corrective action 
further involves a constructive use of special training units 
within the armed services so that a large number of illiter- 
ate young adults can acquire a basic education. 

“And finally, the effort calls for community action at 
every level to ensure a maximum opportunity for those 
illiterates who cannot profit from a military program.” 

Our two and a half million illiterates may be “the un- 
educated,” but the rest of us really are the ones who are 


dumb. 


Fooling the People 
LL this fuss about a few textbooks in the social sciences 
places too much emphasis upon the importance of 
books in modern education. 

Sometime in everyone’s youth comes the desire to be 
an amateur magician. And the first thing you learn is 
to divert the attention of the audience by a fancy flourish 
while you or your assistant is really getting set for the act. 
We think there's a little of this hocus-pocus in the relent- 
less drive of a few groups to make a life-and-death issue 
of two or three textbooks that are now somewhat outdated. 

In every subject, and especially in the social sciences, 
the complexion of what is taught is determined primarily 
by the teacher and not by the text. If critics with closed 
minds want to eliminate all controversial issues from the 
curriculum, then it would be more to the point if they 
recommended the development of robots rather than human 
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beings as teachers. However, these robots would be built 
according to only one blueprint, so that they could express 
only those ideas approved by the criticizing group. 

Even this wouldn't control thinking. The child today 
learns not only through what happens in the classroom 
but also from what he hears on the radio, sees on television 
or in the movies, or even hears his parents talk about. 

Thought censorship in the home and the church and in 
the entire community is required if children are to be pre- 
vented from seeing more than one side of controversial 
issues. 

These persistent, irrational attacks on a few textbooks 
are primarily a ruse—a device to discredit the entire idea 
of free public education. But, like the bunny in the 
magician’s hat, the trick is fooling a lot of people. 





The Best Architect 

IRING the cheapest architect can be an expensive 

mistake. The Fairfax County school board, Fairfax, 
Va., was told this, in substance, by an outside consulting 
firm. The experts had been employed to study the county's 
$12,000,000 construction program and to make recom- 
mendations for another $11,000,000 program recently ap- 
proved by the voters. 

Said the independent advisers to the Fairfax board: You 
have not been paying architects enough to assure long- 
range economy. You inferior school 
buildings if it weren't for the fact that you have had good 
contractors and good inspection. 


would have had 


The advice (including detailed studies), for which the 
Fairfax board is paying $7000, is sound counsel for all 
school boards, It is tragically true, as the consultants told 
the people of Fairfax County, that the continuing main- 
tenance cost of poorly designed and constructed buildings 
will far offset the initial higher costs of well planned, 
soundly constructed buildings. 

True, too, is their advice that schoolhouses should be 
planned for greater flexibility in the organization and use 


of space. 


A Nightmare of Bigotry 


UR Oscar of the month goes to Collier's and to Mrs. 
Dorothy Frank for the article, “I Was Called Sub- 
versive” (March 28 issue). 

It's the story of the incredible persecution of a mother 
who publicly advocated that Los Angeles schools should 
teach about UNESCO. Mrs. Frank describes open meetings 
of the school board where hatred and hysteria, generated 
by speakers from pressure groups, blotted out facts, reason 
and even common courtesy. 

If you want facts, if you want to know the names of 
people and organizations who border on fanaticism in their 
persecution of those who oppose them, if you want to be 
prepared when similar smear tactics and mistruths reach 
your own community, then read this article in Collier's. 

Mrs. Frank’s message to other parents in America is 
this: “I am writing this in the hope that an eyewitness 
record of what happened in Los Angeles may serve as a 
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forewarning to other communities which may be similarly 
attacked, a forewarning against the splendid sounding 
symbols with which the foes of democracy surround them- 
selves, and their perversion of word meanings. Los Angeles 
is but a sector on a front that stretches across America. 

“Even here, we have lost an engagement, but not the 
battle. We have seen, in this city, a rising from apathy, 
a reawakening of thousands of representative Americans. 
Abruptly, many of them have realized that we defend 
democracy not only on distant battlefields, gun in hand, 
but here at home with only reasonable words as weapons. 
We at home sustain casualties, too, not in dead and 
wounded, but in lost jobs, and blackened reputations. 

“And yet I know, for myself, that if I had quit the fight, 
I would in truth have betrayed my country.” 





It’s Not the Money! 


D ID you know that 350,000 teachers left their profession 

in 1951?” This opening statement caught our atten- 
tion in the April number of the Rotarian. It was part of 
the magazine's debate of the month, on the topic “This 
School Business.” 

“Teaching—and Why I'm Quitting It” is the theme 
developed by Helen Cranmer, a secondary school teacher. 
The defender of teaching as a profession is Matthew P. 
Gaffney, superintendent of New Trier Township High 
School at Winnetka, Ill. 

The high school teacher maintains that those who quit 
the profession do not do so primarily because of poor pay 
but rather because of “progressive education, student gov- 
ernment, and ‘keep the kids happy’ philosophy.” But 
these things could be tolerated, writes Miss Cranmer, if 
it weren't for weak administration. Finally, she says, the 
teacher's lot is made unbearable because there is too much 
disciplining of the faculty. 

The real insight into her desertion of the teaching pro- 
fession probably is reflected in her philosophy, which she 
expresses in these words: “Acquiring the knowledge won 
by a previous generation is not an easygoing process. 
Learning is essentially painful.” 

We don't know whether Mr. Gaffney saw his oppo- 
nent’s manuscript, but he diagnosed the situation quickly 
when he observed that there are two types of people who 
leave the profession: First, the maladjusted, about whom 
he said: 

“The tragedy isn’t that so many of them leave the pro- 
fession; the tragedy is that so many of this type remain 
in it.” 

Members of the second group, he said, “who leave the 
profession are admirable people but who definitely are 
not temperamentally or emotionally equipped to work with 
young people.” 

We don’t know to which of these two groups Miss 
Cranmer belongs, but when one recalls her philosophy of 
education it is easy to understand why she was unhappy 
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DISASTER DEFENSE Ste a th ea 


San Diego, Calif. 






San Diego public schools lead the way 






EDNESDAY, March 25, was a 
warm, hazy spring day in San 
Diego. Traffic hummed in the streets, 
and most of the city’s 430,000 citizens 
were occupied with their normal week- 
day cares and activities. This included 
nearly 57,000 pupils busy with their 
studies in the public schools. There 
was little in the warm stillness of the 
midmorning air to suggest thoughts 
of disaster, but... 

It was exactly 10:25 am. when 
James Blethen, coordinator of civil 
defense for the San Diego city schools, 
picked up the telephone in his office 
in the Education Center, the school 
system's administrative headquarters. 

“Board of education .. . civil de- 
fense message . . . drill.” He spoke 
the words crisply into the instrument, 
then waited for the switchboard op- 
erator to repeat them before hanging 
up. That was all. 

































Above: Upon hear- 
ing the "alert’’ sig- 
nal pupils at Wood- 
row Wilson Junior 
High School leave 
their classrooms to 
take safety posi- 
tions in the hallway. 











Left: Junior high 
school girls take the 
approved "kneel- 
ing’ safety posi- 
tion during the drill. 
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Immediately the two switchboard 
operators on duty plugged in 13 con- 
nections and repeated the identical 
message to 13 secretaries within the 
building on a conference hook-up. In 
a few more moments each of these 
secretaries, dialing directly through 
‘outside” connections, relayed the mes- 
sage to one or two schools each, 22 
schools in all. 

Quickly secretaries in the 22 relay 
schools, each knowing exactly what 
to do, passed the message on by tele- 
phone to other schools. As the terse 
message was received in each school, 
a prescribed alarm was sounded over 
the bell signal system. 

Within six minutes the telephone 
fan-out network had carried the mes- 
sage to the 72 schools in the San 
Diego city system. And in that same 
brief span all pupils in the schools, 
plus several thousand youngsters in 
associated child care centers, had 
moved to areas of maximum safety 
within their individual buildings and 
had assumed positions of maximum 
personal protection. All within six 
minutes. 

This dramatic demonstration of civil 
defense preparedness in San Diego 
schools was witnessed by some 4000 
parents and other citizens who were 
visiting in the schools. They were 
there by invitation of the schools and 
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Top of Page: These junior school pupils responded instantly 
to the "alert" signal bell. Here they rise from their seats to 
take protective positions between the rows of seats. Above: 
These are pupils in the same class an instant later. They have 
dropped into the kneeling safety position between the rows 
of seats and under the writing boards where possible. Similar 
scenes were enacted in every school in San Diego during the 
March 25 civil defense drill, witnessed by some 4000 citizens. 
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the city office of civil defense to see 
for themselves firsthand the workings 
of the schools’ carefully prepared plan 
for protection against disaster. 

The public was told beforehand the 
approximate time of the drill. But 
James Blethen was the only person in 
the city who knew the actual time in 
advance. 

The clocklike precision with which 
the warning was spread and with 
which the schools reacted was a prac- 
tical and convincing demonstration to 
the city of the effective protective 
measures of which the schools were 
capable in event of a disaster preceded 
by a warning of six minutes or longer. 


LEAGUES AHEAD 

There's no doubt, says the city’s 
office of civil defense, that in event 
of an enemy atomic attack on San 
Diego—a prime target because of the 
heavy concentration of military bases 
and aircraft factories—the schools are 
leagues ahead of the city generally 
both in organization and in the actual 
training for the saving of lives. 

In the spring of 1952 the San Diego 
schools’ civil defense organization was 
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This billboard, and many others like it, was donated as a 
public service during the civil defense promotional campaign. 


recommended by the California State 
Office of Civil Defense as a model all 
California schools might profitably 
adopt. More recently the federal Civil 
Defense Administration asked for com- 
plete details of the San Diego plan. 
It intends, said the C.D.A., to recom- 
mend the San Diego plan to schools 
on a nationwide basis. 

Recently the San Diego Office of 
Civil Defense decided that the schools 
were so far ahead in their prepara- 
tions to meet the eventuality of an 
attack that it was time the rest of the 
city began to catch up. The entire 
month of March was devoted to a 
heavily publicized campaign built 
around the theme, “Your Children Are 
Prepared, Are You?” 

All media of public education, led 
by the newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision, drilled the theme home for a 
month. A poster contest was held in 
the high schools to develop the theme 
visually, and the winning design 
shouted the message to citizens from 
billboards, newspaper advertisements, 
bus cards, trash can posters and win- 
dow placards. The campaign, climaxed 
by the citywide drill in the schools, 


was designed to encourage increased 
civilian participation in the city’s civil 
defense organization, which has an 
excellent framework but not enough 
manpower. 

What are the facts of the San Diego 
city schools’ civil defense organization 
which have led to recognition from 
local, state and federal civil defense 
officials and which have caused the 
San Diego plan to be so widely recom- 
mended as a model program? 


BASIC DECISIONS 

Supt. Will C. Crawford and his ad- 
visers within the school system, work- 
ing in close cooperation with civil 
defense officials, made some important 
basic decisions at the outset. First, 
civil defense should not be built on 
hysteria. Further, civil defense should 
not be based on air raid drills alone— 
a mere extension of fire drills. Civil 
defense should, in fact, be all-inclusive, 
involving instruction and _ responsi- 
bilities for all staff members and pupils 
alike, and it should be integrated into 
the city’s total civil defense organ- 
ization. 

The board of education gave official 
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backing to these policies, and the job 
of preparing to save lives if disaster 
should strike began. Here are the 
steps’ taken as the organization de- 
veloped 

If school children were to be trained 
in protective measures, the staff must 
be trained first. The board of educa- 
tion early adopted the requirement that 
all regular employes of the school dis- 
trict should complete the American 
Red Cross standard first aid course 
Scores of classes were organized over 
the city, and when the spring semes- 
ter began in 1951 (the Korean “in- 
cident” had been touched off in the 
summer of 1950) the task of training 
some 3000 employes was well under 
way. 

As for pupils, it was decided that 
basic classroom instruction was the 
first need. The federal Civil Defense 
Administration had published for na- 
tional distribution the booklet “Sur- 
vival Under Atomic Attack,” and this 
became the text for a three-hour course 
of instruction for all secondary school 
students in the spring of 1951. 

Since this book was above the read- 
ing level of many younger pupils, it 
was adapted under the title of “Amer- 
icans Are Always Ready” for instruc- 
tional use in elementary classrooms. 
In the primary grades care was taken 
not to arouse apprehension and mis- 
understanding and excite panic. “War 
drills” were discussed, never “atomic 
bomb” drills. Kindergarteners learned 
a new game in which they became 
“little bears,” who always went prompt- 
ly to their “den” (the safety area) on 
the signal of their teacher. 


ENROLL IN RED CROSS 

At the same time, all junior high 
school pupils were enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross first aid course, and 
all senior high school and junior col- 
lege students took the Red Cross stand- 
ard first aid course. First aid instruc- 
tion has continued; in fact, comple- 
tion of the standard course is a pre- 
requisite for graduation from high 
school. 

Concurrently, a survey of all school 
buildings was begun in order to dis. 
cover the areas of greatest safety, and 
drill procedures began to be worked 
out. At first emphasis was placed on 
teaching pupils the positions of max- 
imum self-protection against a_ blast 
or flash. 

Meanwhile, planning was continu- 
ally under way. By September 1952 
a committee of principals and teach- 
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ers, assisted by representatives of the 
ofice of civil defense and the fire 
department, had completed a detailed 
civil defense blueprint under the title 
“Manual of Organization for Defense 
and Disaster Services.” 

This was presented to the board 
of education, along with a recommen- 
dation that a coordinator of civil de- 
fense be appointed to translate the 
blueprint into an organization inte- 
grated systemwide and into function- 
ing services. The board agreed, and 
James Blethen, a high school science 
teacher, was given the assignment. 

The citywide public drill in March 
signaled that the goals set forth in 
the manual generally have been 
achieved. Major accomplishments 
under Mr. Blethen’s coordination have 
been the establishment of the tele- 
phone warning network, citywide 
standardization of self-protection pro- 
cedures, and the organization, accord- 
ing to plan, of each school building 
inco a self-contained civil defense unit. 

Every teacher and pupil in the city 
schools now knows exactly what to 
do in event of an “alert” signal, such 
as that which touched off the drill 
March 25, or in the event of a blast 
or flash without warning. 


SHELTER AREAS DESIGNATED 

Each school building has been care- 
fully surveyed, and shelter areas were 
designated depending upon such fac- 
tors as the type of construction, loca- 
tion of the building, the direction of 
the probable target area (military 
bases and aircraft factories), and space 
available. 

For example, in a double-loaded 
corridor school built around a court, 
the safety area for outside rooms is 
most likely to be a hallway (to escape 
flying glass), while the safety area 
for inside rooms will be under desks 
and tables within the rooms. Base- 
ment areas, where available, serve as 
safety areas in other buildings. But 
in each instance the selection is de- 
pendent upon local conditions. 

Every pupil knows that if he hears 
the “alert” signal there will be time 
for him to reach his designated safety 
area from wherever he may be on the 
school grounds. Arrived there, he will 
drop into the “kneeling” self-protec- 
tion position. In this position he drops 
to his knees, back to windows, buries 
his face between his knees, closes his 
eyes, firmly clasps hands at the back 
of his neck, and presses his elbows 
tightly to his knees covering his ears 









with his arms. Never does he gaze 
at the light from a flash. 

Similarly, every pupil knows that if 
without previous warning he sees a 
flash or hears a blast or the sharp 
command “Drop!” he must fall imme- 
diately to the “kneeling” protective 
position if inside a building or to a 
“prone” position if outside. In the 
prone position he drops flat on his 
stomach, with his face buried in the 
crook of one arm while he protects 
the back of his neck and head with 
his free arm. 

Object of the prone position is to 
offer as low a silhouette as possible 
for a possible concussion wave and 


flying debris. 


SCHOOL ASSUMES CONTROL 

In event of a major disaster during 
school hours, such as an atomic explo- 
sion, the schools automatically will 
assume complete authority over school 
children. No child then can be re- 
leased until permission is given by 
the city civil defense authority. This 
is designed to eliminate unnecessary 
movement of citizens in the confusing 
post-disaster period. Too, it is thought 
children will be safest at school. 

Furthermore, in the event of an 
actual disaster, each school is set up 
to operate automatically as a civil 
defense unit integrated into the city’s 
over-all organization. The principal 
would function as director, teachers as 
wardens, and school nurses as medical 
coordinators—each staff member has 
a specific assignment. 

Similarly, each school building has 
a specific designation in the city’s 
master civil defense plan. Some are 
designated as emergency first aid sta- 
tions, some as evacuation hospitals, 
some as emergency feeding stations, 
and some as relocation centers. 

Finally, as the last step in the over- 
all organization, all school employes, 
certificated and classified alike, will be 
registered under civil defense's emer- 
gency welfare service classification. 

Each person so registered will, in 
event of disaster during nonschool 
hours, report back to his regular school 
if possible. There, along with regular 
civil defense and Red Cross teams, 
he will participate in the over-all post- 
disaster services, serving in the capac- 
ity for which he is best fitted. 

In this whole complex organiza- 
tion, one rule comes first for all school 
personael. In event of disaster of any 
kind, protection of school children 


comes first. 
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HE American teacher asks for no 
special status, seeks no immunity | 
for his personal advantage. But he | 5 JB VERS] VES 


does feel a deep professional obliga- 
tion to acquaint students with facts 
and to fulfill the other responsibilities 
with which he is charged, and he 
therefore claims the right which every 

teacher must have signe to func- CLAUDIUS 0. JOHNSON 
tion as a teacher, the right to explore, 
to experiment, to reflect, and, above 
all, to share his findings with his stu- 
dents. If the public denies this free- 
dom to the teacher, then the public not 
only deprives the teacher of an essen- 
tial attribute of his profession but, 
what is more serious, also limits the 
educational opportunities of Ameri- 
can youth. I am confident that, once 
we American taxpayers have a clear 
view of the consequences, we will not 
want teachers who, as a policy, leave 
students unacquainted with novel 
facts, unconventional ideas, and unor- 
thodox opinions. 

Now, on this question of subver- 
sives, | wonder how many kinds there 
can be. There is the Fascist type and 
the Communist type, the kind we all 
know about, the kind the F.BI. is 
looking for, and properly so. But how 
about the person who intimates that 
honest and patriotic Americans whose 
views he doesn’t like are disloyal, or 
who would smear those who come to 
the defense of decent citizens under 
attack, or who pronounces as suspect 
those who insist that any accused per- 
son be given a fair hearing? 

Might it not be said that those who 
make men afraid to exercise their civil 
liberties are themselves engaged in a 
form of subversive activity? Is the 
man who expresses hate or contempt 
for persons of another race or religion 
not diminishing the rights of such per- 
sons, rights guaranteed to them under 
the Constitution of the United States? 
Are those in government who with- 
hold vital information from the pub- 
lic and broadcasters and journalists 
who willfully slant and distort the 
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news not poisoning democracy at its 


sip mnt | The men, such as Abraham Lincoln, who made America great were men of 


Are those who use official position 
or financial power or take advantage 
of some other situation to discourage 


understanding, of character, capable of toleration and accommodation. 
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"We think with our blood," Hitler and the other Nazis said defiantly. 








free discussion not undermining a ba- 
sic tenet of the American system? It 
seems to me that there are subversives 
and subversives and that an injudi- 
cious of mean-spirited campaign to 
check and weed out the common va- 
riety of disloyal persons may itself be 
subversive when it becomes so broad 
and inclusive in its scope that it not 
only spots the disloyal but also men- 
aces good citizeps whose only crime 
is that they have independent minds, 
do not run with the herd, or are sim- 
ply trying to remain calm and dispas- 
sionate in a period of crisis. 

Is it necessary in maintaining our 
internal security that we accuse or sus- 
pect persons of disloyalty who happen 
to deviate somewhat from the path of 
political or economic orthodoxy? Did 
America grow fat on orthodoxy, or 
did we thrive on the right of dissent? 
Should we find grounds for suspicion 
against an individual because of some 
chance remark or because of some 
printed sentence lifted out of its con- 
text? Should we anxiously scrutinize 
all books and magazines for views that 
may. be objectionable to the more con- 
servative half of the population? Shall 
we judge mature men and women of 
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10 by what organizations they be- 
longed to 20 years ago or by what 
they said or wrote a score of years 
ago? Should we, figuratively speaking, 
look over the shoulders of our fellow 
citizens as they read and listen through 
keyholes to their talk? 

Much of this sort of thing is being 
done in local areas by unofficial per- 
sons, institutions and organizations 
They are zealous and well meaning, 
and if they cooperate directly with 
officials, of course, there is no objec- 
their activities, but if they 
operate privately, making their own 
private lists of subversives, marking 
those they are to penalize through 
loss of jobs or otherwise, then it seems 
to me that their operations are most 
likely to have pernicious results. | 
am a great believer in the F.B.I. and 
in its director, J. Edgar Hoover. Let 
me quote some advice he gave us 
some time ago. He said: “Avoid re- 
porting malicious gossip. . . . Do not 
circulate rumors about subversive 
activities.” Once you have made your 
report to the F.B.I. “do not undertake 
to make private investigations. Hys- 
teria, witch-hunts and vigilantes weak- 
en internal security.” 


tion to 


I suppose it is at this time unavoid- 
able that much of our action should 
be prompted by our emotions. The 
Nazis used to say defiantly, “We think 
with our blood.” That kind of thinking 
did not pay off well in the long run. 
True, emotions have a large and proper 
place in our lives as citizens, but 
emotions should not rule the mind. 
Let us take Edmund Burke's advice 
and by “rational, cool endeavor” put 
in balance the measures for internal 
security and the rights of individuals. 
And let us have humility in our think- 
ing and respect for those who disagree 
with us, conceding to them the honest 
motives and patriotic attachments 
which we claim for ourselves. And, 
above all, let us accuse no man falsely 
or for a political purpose. 


SUPREME TRAGEDY 


That so many millions of sturdy, 
robust Americans, dwelling in thou- 
sands of communities, should regard 
so many of their neighbors, who are 
equally devoted to their country, as 
un-American and be seeking to undo 
them is, in my opinion, the supreme 
tragedy of our time. One half of 
America will not be whipped into 
line by the other half. From such an 
attempt will come only fear, hatred 
and division. And in calmer days all 
America will be sorry that the attempt 
was ever made. 

Who are the men who made Amer- 
ica great, the men whose birthdays 
we celebrate, whom we read about in 
our school books, whose lives we com- 
mend as examples for our children? 
Were they small men, vindictive men, 
intolerant, arrogant men, scheming 
politicians, shifty demagogues who 
would confuse the thought and curb 
the expression of their fellow citizens? 
Were they given to devising ways and 
means of “getting” people whose 
opinions they did not like? 

No, the men who made America 
great were men of understanding, of 
character, capable of toleration and 
accommodation, leaders who believed 
in the essential integrity of their fel- 
low Americans. And the future great- 
ness of our country will be measured 
by the extent to which we follow their 
example. If we, and those who follow 
after us, match our lives to theirs, there 
will always be an America, proving to 
all the world that the invincible 
strength of a free country lies in the 
freedom of the individual “to prattle 
and print, in what way he pleases, and 
without anyone to make him afraid.” 
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HE year 1953 may be recorded in 

education's history as the begin- 
ning of a new era of understanding 
in teacher personnel. With Hawaii 
and Los Angeles blazing the trail, nine 
school districts in this nation are 
conducting, through an outside inde- 
pendent agency, inventories that will 
measure the attitudes of the entire 
teaching personnel. 

Opinions are being expressed on 
such controversial subjects as working 
conditions, curriculum materials, pay, 


confidence in school board members, 


effectiveness of administration, and 
security of job. In the complete list 
of 19 categories there also are ques- 
tions concerning relations with im- 
mediate superiors, professional  satis- 
faction, identification with the school 
and its program, personal freedom, and 


opportunity for growth and advance- 


ment. 


MORE SURVEYS PLANNED 

In addition to Los Angeles and 
Hawaii, other districts now 
under contract for this independent 
survey include Champaign and Olney 
in Illinois; Media, Hazleton, Potts- 
town and West Chester in Pennsyl- 
vania, and Napa in California. A 
score of other districts are 
negotiating similar contracts, and it is 
expected that 50,000 responses will 
have been tabulated by the end of this 
year. From the trends estab- 
lished by this research, it soon will be 
possible to predict rather accurately 
the high and low spots of teacher 
morale in this country. 

The entire teaching personnel ex- 
pressed opinions in the Hawaii and 
Los Angeles surveys. In Hawaii, some 
1000 employes of the school system 
for the islands answered the questions. 
In Los Angeles, the 16,000 certificated 
employes did their voting on March 
17, St. Patrick's Day. 


school 


school 


school 
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Purposes of the surveys are rather 
apparent. In Los Angeles, the board 
of education expects that facts re- 
vealed by the inventory will help the 
schools to reduce teacher turnover, 
recruit better personnel, improve com- 
munications, and effect financial sav- 
ings. 


RESULTS MADE PUBLIC 

The accompanying chart presents 
the major findings of the survey in 
Hawaii. These results were made pub- 
lic in a formal presentation to the 
Hawaiian legislature and the Hawaiian 
Education Association early in April. 
The report on the Los Angeles in- 
ventory will not be made until some- 
time in May. 

Whether teacher morale in Hawaii, 
as revealed by this survey, is indicative 
of similar conditions in the States is 
a matter of conjecture. 

In each of the categories surveyed, 
the teacher had an opportunity to an- 
swer anywhere from five to 11 ques- 
tions. The percentage shown for each 
category is the average of the re- 
sponses. Some characteristic attitudes 
were: 

Work demands, working condi- 
tions. Hawaiian teachers were not too 
pleased about working conditions. In 
general, they thought their work load 
was about right and that the adminis- 
tration was doing all it could. But they 
were especially unhappy about the 
working environment. They believed 
that the facilities for the instructional 
program need a great deal of improve- 
ment. Also there was a great request 
for more unassigned time, especially in 
the upper grades. 

Pay. Almost with one voice, the 
teachers said: “Our salaries are lower 
than in other systems.” And, “It is 


difficult for us to live comfortably on 
our present salaries.” 

Benefits. There were no 
complaints about retirement and sick- 
leave provisions, although a number 
of teachers observed that retirement 
provisions were not clearly understood. 

Friendliness. Friendliness, for 
which the Hawaiian Islands are fa- 
mous, also pervades the school system. 
But even in Hawaii there are too 
many people “who avoid their fair 
share of extracurricular activities’ or 
“who are more interested in personal 
advancement than in the school pro- 
gram.” 

Relations with immediate superior. 
Eleven questions pertained to this 
topic, and every one of them received 
a rating above the median for the 
inventory. Here again is more testi- 
mony of Hawaiian friendliness. 

Effectiveness of school adminis- 
tration. Chief complaint in this cate- 
gory was the belief that there are too 
many classroom interruptions, and 
these do not necessarily contribute to 
the instructional program. 

Nevertheless, the majority of the 
teachers believed that the system 
operates efficiently and that the ad- 
ministration is trying to build an 
integrated program. 

Adequacy of communication. 
Most teachers believed they are rather 
adequately informed about policies and 
plans and also that they are sincerely 
encouraged to offer suggestions, but 
some thought there is need for im- 
provement in the way complaints are 
handled. 

Personal freedom and community 
relations. Hawaiian teachers believed 
they are quite free to discuss con- 
troversial issues. They did not think 
that they are restricted in their per- 
sonal activities or that they are obli- 
gated to participate in too many 
community affairs. On the other hand, 


serious 
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WHAT HAWAIIAN TEACHERS THINK OF THEIR SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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This chart shows the percentage of favorable replies expressed by the 4000 Hawaiian 
teachers toward existing conditions and policies in each of the 19 areas surveyed. 
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they believed that citizens generally 
could show more interest in their 
schools and be more enthusiastic in 
helping with school affairs. 

Professional satisfaction. Sixty-six 
per cent of the teachers said that they 
would choose teaching as a career if 
they were to start over again, while 
88 per cent were convinced that their 
work really is worth while. 

Identification with school pro- 
gram. The high degree of professional 
satisfaction also is reflected in the 
similar degree (79 per cent) to which 
teachers are identified with the total 
school program. While they were 
reasonably satisfied that the over-all 
curriculum is on the right track, they 
did feel that Hawaiian schools need 
to do a better job of preparing pupils 
for life. 

Provision for individual differ- 
ences of pupils. Failure of Hawaiian 
schools to provide adequately for indi- 
vidual differences probably is no more 
severe than it is in the States, although 
that fact remains to be established. 
However, Hawaiian teachers felt 
strongly that adequate facilities and 
procedures are urgently needed. Al- 
most with one accord, the teachers 
said: “We do not have enough time 
for remedial work.” And, “We need 
more individual facts about our pu- 
pils.” It would help a great deal, too, 
they said, if more pupil counseling 
facilities were available. 

Opportunity for advancement. 
Hawaiian teachers were not exactly 
excited about their opportunities for 
professional advancement. While they 
recognized that there are opportunities 
for professional growth and continued 
education, the majority of them were 
skeptical about chances for advance- 
ment. Sixty per cent of them ques- 
tioned whether the people who got 
promotions actually deserved them. 

Reactions to inventory. Most of 
the teachers liked the idea of the in- 
ventory. They said: “It’s a good way to 
let the administration know what 
teachers think, and some good may 
come from filling out this question- 
naire.” 

An interview with several of the 
experts who planned and supervised 
the surveys for both Hawaii and Los 
Angeles brought out answers to ques- 
tions that would occur to any school 
administration contemplating such an 
inventory. Some typical queries and 
responses follow: 

Q. Do school board members fear 
surveys of professional morale? 
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A, Some do. The first comment of 
uumid people is: Why stir up trouble? 
Why put ideas into the heads of 
people that might not occur to them 
otherwise? 

This, of course, is misunderstanding 
on the part of executives. The in- 
ventory doesn’t create new ideas in 
the minds of employes. These ideas 
already are there. Teachers are not 
automatons. They are thinking indi- 
viduals. School boards ought to know 
what their staff members are thinking, 
as is also true for industry and for 
the military. 


TEACHERS’ OPINIONS 

Q. What do teachers think about it? 

A, The principal fear of teachers is 
that the poli may not be anonymous. 
They think that in some underhanded 
way they may be identified with the 
opinions they express. 

Q. How do you overcome this fear? 

A. To ensure complete freedom of 
expression, we do not permit anyone 
to see the completed forms, except the 
members of our own staff who tabulate 
them. In Los Angeles, the booklets 
were deposited in locked ballot boxes. 
Not even the superintendent or the 
school board may see these booklets. 
In fact, the reply forms are destroyed 
just as soon as the report has been 
tabulated. 

Furthermore, local committees are 
set up to ensure that the survey is con- 
ducted with anonymity. 

Q. How, then, are you able to make 
comparisons between groups? 

A. The replies are coded for geo- 
graphical areas in large school districts 
and for principal divisions or group- 
ings. 

Q. Aren't some people skeptical 
about the findings being made public? 

A. We will not conduct an inven- 
tory unless the findings are to be made 
public. That is part of the contract. 

Q. What is the attitude of execu- 
tives toward surveys? 

A, We had thought that commercial 
firms having the most serious personnel 
problems might want the inventory 
first. That wasn’t the case. The com- 
panies that are the most progressive 
gave it first. And they are the most 
likely to do something about the re- 
sults. It’s the insecure executive or 
administrator who fears to get the 
facts. 

Q. What reason is there to believe 
that your instruments and methods of 
obtaining these opinions are really 
scientific? 


A. We are putting into these edu- 
cation inventories the experience and 
research of many years of similar 
opinion measurement in business and 
industry. The questions used haye 
evolved to a large extent from 3000 
questions that were tried in industry. 
Incidentally, technics for measuring 
opinions were originally developed by 
educators, then taken over and applied 
by industry, and now we're bringing 
them back into education. 

Q. Is this type of inventory rela- 
tively new? 

A. No, surveys of this kind have 
been going on for more than 25 years 
in industry. Sears Roebuck & Co. was 
one of the early companies that started 
morale inventories back in the mid- 
Thirties. One of the company's top 
executives had observed that he had 
reports of the financial and inventory 
status of his company, but he had no 
systematic way of finding out about 
his personnel. He wanted to find a 
quick, simple and inexpensive way 
of measuring employe attitude and 
morale. 

Another area in which this kind 
of survey was developed was in the 
military services. The point discharge 
plan was worked out as one result 
of attitudes expressed by servicemen 


SURVEYS NOT LIMITED 


Q. Is this type of opinion survey 
limited to members of the profession? 
A. Indeed not. It is quite possible, 
and probable, that scientific inventories 
will be developed for determining the 
opinions of pupils with regard to the 


curriculum, teaching methods, and 
other appropriate topics. Also, com- 
munity surveys to measure public 
opinion concerning schools can be 
utilized to a much greater extent than 
the sampling methods that are now 
employed. 

Q. What hope is there that some 
real action will follow after inventories 
have been taken? 

A. Industry and business have made 
use of these inventories to improve 
their personnel relations greatly. 
There's ample reason to believe that 
similar results will follow in the pro- 
fession. After all, the greatest handi- 
cap to better morale—whether it's in 
business or in the professions—is the 
lack of knowledge as to where and 
what the problems are. Morale meas- 
urement locates these problems. Co- 
operation of school administration and 
the teaching profession can go a long 
way toward solving them. 
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OR many 

schools of Philadelphia, like others, 
have been faced by the necessity of 
adjusting to an expanded pupil per- 
sonnel that has included an increasing 
number of pupils of limited ability, 
that is, of limited ability or desire to 
do the things that have come to be 
thought of as the high school’s work. 

Many diverse suggestions were made 
for dealing with this situation. Out 


years the secondary 
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of these developed a program later 
(1947) adopted by the Philadelphia 
Board of Education as the official pro- 
gram for the high schools. One of 
the major proposals for that program 
was that there be established remedial 
classes and services to reduce among 
pupils, to the extent that was feasible, 
the spread of ability to do satisfactory 
school work. After extended discus- 
sion, it was decided that this remedial 


A remedial reading teacher 
works with a small group of 
seventh graders at Bartlett 
Junior High in Philadelphia. 


program would be most effective if 
it was related to pupils’ ability to 
read. In other words, it seemed to 
those in charge of the schools that 
reading offered a high common de- 
nominator of school ability, a de- 
nominator that could be dealt with 
effectively and that could be used as 
a means of opening many phases of 
the school curriculum to critical 
scrutiny. 


FRONTAL ATTACK 

It was in 1948 that the decision 
was finally reached to make a vigor- 
ous frontal attack on these problems 
of reading at the secondary level in 
the 26 junior high, 17 senior high, 
and three vocational-technical schools 
of Philadelphia. At that time, such 
an undertaking on the scale which we 
envisioned was definitely a step for- 
ward into unknown and relatively un- 
charted territory. We were building 
our hopes around a reading program 
which was to be put into immediate 
effect in our schools, a program based 
on principles in which we firmly be- 
lieved but which had not yet been 
put to the test of time. This article 
is, in effect, a report on the outcome 
of that “calculated risk.” No longer a 
risk or an experiment, the Philadelphia 
reading program has become an in- 
tegral part of the organization of our 
secondary schools and is now looked 
upon as a continuing service to stu- 
dents and faculty alike. 

The basic principles upon which the 
work in the improvement of reading 
was established in secondary 
schools were: 

1. Reading programs were to be 
developed in the individual schools 
in relation to the particular needs of 
each school. Though there was to be 
general guidance and supervision of 
the program from the central cur- 
riculum office, principals and teachers 
in the schools were to exercise much 
initiative in planning and carrying 
out their specific programs. 

2. The program was to have cen- 
tral office leadership and supervising 
service from a person in the curricu- 
lum office assigned this task. The per- 
son assigned this responsibility was 


our 
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later given the status of “special as- 
sistant.” 

3. Teachers for the work were to 
be selected on a volunteer basis from 
the faculties of the schools in which 
they would undertake this new assign- 
ment. 

i. The number of remedial 
ing teachers allotted each school was 
to be determined partly on the basis 
of need and partly by evidence of 
readiness to utilize effectively such 
service. These positions were to be 
established and maintained as addi- 
tions to each school’s regular allotment 


read- 


of teachers. 

5. The teachers selected 
receive thorough and systematic train- 
ing on school time in the fields of 
remedial and developmental reading. 

6. The reading teachers during the 
first experimental term were to be 
free of regular roster assignments so 
that they, in conjunction with their 
principals, department heads, and other 
teachers, could plan the type of pro- 
gram best suited to the needs of the 
pupils and the general organization 
of the school. 

7. The emphasis at the beginning 
was to be on remedial work with 
small groups of students selected on 
the basis of potentially average, or 


were to 
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The size of "reading improvement" 


classes is kept small so that special 


attention can be given to the problems of individuals and small groups. 


better than average, ability but low 
achivement in reading. 

8. A secondary but almost equal 
emphasis was to be placed on develop- 
mental work involving students and 
teachers of regular classes in a di- 
rected program designed to improve 
reading instruction in all subject fields. 

9. An adequate supply of suitable 
materials was to be provided for use 
in the remedial classes. 

10. A continuing program of in- 
service education for the remedial 
teachers was to be conducted. 


WORK BEGUN 

Using these principles as the basis 
for the inauguration of a widespread 
attack upon the reading problem, 
the secondary schools began actual 
work with the full-time assignment to 
the task of 45 teachers from such 
varied subject fields as English, social 
studies, science and common learnings. 

In the five years since the beginning 
of the project, the number of teachers 
has been increased to 72, with rela- 
tively few changes in the original 
personnel except as members of that 


group have become department heads, 
have been promoted to principalships 
or other administrative positions, or 
have retired from school service. To 
be more specific, 15 teachers of re- 
medial reading have been promoted 
to administrative positions, as con 
trasted with three transfers to other 
schools and one retirement. 

Each junior and senior high and 
vocational-technical school (with one 
exception) now has one or more 
reading teachers on its faculty. This 
means that each school has an experi- 
enced reading consultant qualified to 
give assistance on all-important ques- 
tions relating to reading technics, test- 
ing, suitable materials, and the like. 

Rather than looking far afield for 
nonexistent reading experts to teach 
our Classes, we have capitalized upon 
the initiative and ability of persons 
who are really experts in understand- 
ing the particular problems of their 
schools. It was recognized that good 
human relations between the person 
in charge of the reading and the school 
faculry members is basic to the suc- 
cess of what is sought. Technical 
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Seventh graders at Bartlett Junior High School compare their progress 
in reading as they check their test scores, posted on a bulletin board. 


qualifications have been acquired by 


the reading teachers over the years 
f in-service 


through the program of 
training as well as through college 
courses, work, attendance at 
reading insticutes and conferences and 
professional The 
has 


clinical 
similar activities. 
combination of these factors 
proved most successful and has shown, 
also, that the same kind of thing can 
be accomplished in any high school 
which can provide interested teachers 
and adequate training. 

The remedial classes themselves have 
been organized on the basis of a max- 
imum of 15 pupils meeting daily for 
at least one full term of five months 
and, in some serious cases, for a 
longer period. At the junior high 
school level, pupils are usually drawn 
from core classes; in senior high, the 
work is taken in place of English, and 
full major credit is given. Because of 
this fact and, more significantly, be- 
cause the program is based upon the 
principle of the interrelatedness of 
the language arts of reading, writing 
and speaking, all these phases are in- 
cluded. There has been a growing 
tendency within the last few years to 
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call the classes “special English,” or 
“reading improvement,’ rather than 
remedial or corrective. 
Recommendations of pupils for the 
remedial groups come chiefly from 
classroom teachers and counselors, with 
the responsibility for the final selec- 
tion resting with the reading teacher. 
In making this decision, he or she is 
guided not only by the subjective 
judgment of other teachers but by a 
study of the cumulative records of the 
pupils from first grade onward, by 
all available counseling and psycho- 
logical records, by current test results 
(both reading achievement and non- 
language) and, most important of all, 
by a personal interview with the pupil 
and the administration of an informal 
reading inventory. In the senior high 
schools, particularly, an interesting re- 
cent development has been the fact 
that a number of pupils have, them- 
selves, asked to be considered for as- 
signment to these special classes. 
Evaluation is carried on both ob- 
jectively, through the administration 
of standardized tests at the begin- 
ning and end of the term, and sub- 
jectively, by the pupils themselves 


writing on “What the Reading Class 
Has Meant to Me,” by the comments 
of their other teachers, by teachers’ 
noting differences in attitudes, per- 
sonality, ability to tackle assignments, 
and success in various subject fields. 
The demonstrable growth based on 
reading test results has averaged two 
terms in one. Individuals, however, 
have made much greater gains in many 
instances, and, consistently, much im- 
provement in general work and study 
habits and general attitude toward 
school has been noted. 


SERVE AS LABORATORIES 

Small remedial classes have, in many 
cases, served as laboratories for the ob- 
servation of classroom teachers and for 
the development of technics of in- 
truction applicable to regular class 
situations. They afford good proving 
grounds, also, for experimentation with 
materials of various types and the 
development of improved individual 
and group tests. The desirability of 
such a “test tube” in the individual 
schools is obvious and serves to im- 
plement our original purpose of “en- 
couraging schools to exercise much 
initiative in planning and carrying out 
their specific programs.” 

With the assistance and under the 
direction of the remedial reading 
teachers, new schools have been added 
each term to the group of those en- 
gaged in some type of developmental 
work, These programs range from a 
junior high school in which all the 
pupils in seventh and eighth grades 
(the gifted as well as the slow learners ) 
are receiving the kind of help in read- 
ing suited to their needs and abilities 
to a senior high school in which every 
member of a large English department 
is giving specific time and attention 
each week to reading improvement. 
In addition, the interest of department 
heads and teachers of other major sub- 
ject fields is being aroused through 
in-service courses, distribution of tested 
bibliographies of “Easy Readings in 
Social Studies and Science,” and the 
issuance of a manual dealing with suct. 
basic study skills as “reading for a 
purpose,” “critical reading,” “vocabu- 
lary building” and others. School li- 
brarians also are cooperating in many 
ways in furthering the aim of im- 
proving the quantity and quality of 
the supplementary and leisure reading 
activities of the students. 

As we work toward the end of the 
fifth year of the Philadelphia secondary 
schools’ comprehensive reading pro- 
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gram, the following truths seem to be 
emerging as self-evident: 

|. The introduction and develop- 
ment of a good program for improving 
reading and reading instruction at the 
secondary level is a slow and gradual 
process. It must of necessity be that 
since definite changes in the attitudes 
of teachers toward their pupils and 
their work, in their technics of teach- 
ing, and in the materials which they 
use are involved. 

Good and lasting results come 
only when administrators and teachers 
themselves recognize the need for help 
and are given the means (materials, 
counsel, technics, expert analysis ) with 
which to work. Any superimposed 
program working “from the top down” 
seems doomed to as certain a failure 
as any other type of curriculum change 
so ordered. 

3. No stigma is attached to “spe- 
cial reading” or “special English” 
classes in the minds of either teachers 
or pupils when the first two “truths” 
are accepted. Dislike of this type of 
special help for older pupils definitely 
stems from general misunderstanding 
of purposes and goals, both immediate 
and long-range, rather than from the 
work itself. 

Improvement that has been demon- 
strated to parents, teachers, and pupils 
alike has led in our experience to re- 
quests for more, not less, of this type 
of work. For example, such comments 
from pupils as “My mother was very 
much surprised when I started to 
bring books home to read” or “I am 
much happier now that I can read bet- 
ter and so are my parents” are hearten- 
ing. 

ATTITUDE CHANGED 

Others have expressed themselves 
in these ways, “Before I came to this 
room my attitude toward reading was 
very low. I would only read books if 
I had to, and when it was necessary 
I would just about get through it. But 
now since I have come to this room 
my attitude has changed. . . . Now I 
like to read and do more reading 
every day” or “My vocabulary was 
small before we worked on the dif- 
ferent tests and books which were 
needed to help us. My vocabulary is 
not as large as I hope it will eventually 
be, but it certainly expanded. In my 
everyday speech I now notice mis- 
takes which I once overlooked, and 
now I quickly correct myself. The 
dictionary, too, has become quite a 
friend. It is surprising how much 
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These seventh graders at Bartlett Junior High School find books they 
enjoy reading in the library corner of their remedial reading room. 


more you know about yourself after 
you have been in such a small class.” 
These and many other similar written 
reactions make us sure that the right 
approach removes the likelihood of 
stigma in relation to this special work. 

4. The problem of suitable easy 
materials for adolescents is not the 
insurmountable barrier that some have 
maintained it is. Imagination, coupled 
with a great deal of past and continu- 
ing research in this field, has yielded 
an encouraging number of good work- 
books and fugitive and original ma- 
terials of many types. 

5. If the principal and the teachers 
of remedial reading work continuously 
to make the classes in reading a total 
school program in which everyone 
shares, that type of program can in- 
creasingly be attained. If the admini- 
stration and teachers do not continu- 
ously seek to maintain such a broad 
program the work will become pigeon- 
holed as a special and expensive serv- 
ice to a handful of pupils. 

6. The value of practical, “on-the- 
spot” training of remedial and class- 
room teachers has again been proved. 
When demonstration work with indi- 


viduals and entire classes carried on in 
the schools themselves as a part of the 
regular program is combined with 
meetings of small groups of teachers 
for discussion and evaluation the re- 
sults are almost certain to be effective 
and lasting. 

7. In a truly developmental pro- 
gram such as ours, the day that we 
feel that we have all the answers to 
reading problems at the secondary level 
is the day that the work will cease to 
be effective. The more we work in the 
field, the more we realize the potenti- 
alities for growth and development 
not only in the fairly restricted field 
of reading but also in the broader 
field of curriculum change in the sec- 
ondary school. It might well be that 
in seeking one thing we shall find 
another of even greater significance— 
better ways to work with those many 
pupils who find the conventional high 
school program so unrewarding and s 
frustrating. Whether or not that aim 
is achieved, we have been encouraged 
to feel that something exciting is hap- 
pening “in the minds of many teach- 
ers” which can only be good for the 
future of our secondary schools. 











‘ 
HANGES in the nature of the 
in-service Opportunities open to 
school administrators are occurring 
rapidly today. Official recognition by 
the A.A.S.A. that a traditional, limited 
view of in-service education was be- 
hind today's times was responsible for 
the formation of the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration. 

Recent research at the Southwest 
regional center of the C.P.E.A. has 
provided a look at today’s in-service 
picture and suggests desirable changes 
in the existing pattern. This research 
centered on the judgments of superin- 
tendents in Texas regarding use, value 
and availability of the recognized 
means of in-service growth. Accord- 
ing to the superintendents, there's 
plenty of repair work to be done on 
today's prevailing pattern of in-service 
education to bring a better balance 
between needs and resources. 

Agencies which serve the school 
superintendent should recognize that, 
in the past, by far the greatest portion 
of the school superintendent's in-serv- 
ice education has been related only to 
individual study and the lessons that 
came from experience. School ad- 
ministrators are now asking for expert 
help on a variety of new and perplex- 
ing problems. But many of the con- 
ventional sources are failing to adjust 
their offerings to meet today's de- 
mands. Particularly is this true, super- 
intendents say, with colleges and their 
continued reliance on formal, degree- 
oriented courses and theses. 

Judgments of the superintendents 
regarding means of in-service growth 
were obtained by the use of a check 
list that presented a short description 
of 35 resources and activities of the 
superintendent that are considered to 
make a contribution to his in-service 
education. This list, prepared from 
interviews with administrators and 
from the professional literature, is 
presented in Table 1. Each superin- 
tendent reacted to each item in terms 
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of frequency of use, value which he 
had received, and extent to which each 
means was available to him when 
needed. 

In general, the most widely used 
means of growth were not those which 
superintendents had found to be most 
dependable in helping with all prob- 
lems. Some of the most frequently 
used media were, as a matter of fact, 
considered to be of quite limited value. 
Specifically, the superintendents con- 
sidered their participation in service 
clubs in the community, contact with 
bookmen and school supply salesmen, 
and speeches by outstanding educators 
as activities that are widely engaged 
in but that have little to offer in terms 
of in-service education. It may be, 
for example, that superintendents par- 
ticipate in community service clubs 
for reasons other than to find any real 
help in the solution of school-com- 
munity problems. 


SIX OPPORTUNITIES 

Of the six opportunities for in- 
service growth which were used most 
frequently, and therefore can be said 
to be the source of much of the in- 
service education that has been 
acquired im recent years, none was 
directly related to the influence of 
colleges. Except for conferences spon- 
sored by the state department of edu- 
cation, the superintendents did not 





rely on initiative from any source other 


than themselves for the in-service 
activities in which they most often 
engaged. 

Further evidence on use of resources 
is provided by another part of the 
C.P.E.A. research. Superintendents 
were asked to identify those functions 
of their job in which they had experi- 
enced significant growth in recent 
years. (These findings were reported in 
the first article of this series, published 
in April.) At the same time they 
were asked to credit the source of in- 
service help that made such growth 
possible. Given three “sources” from 
which to select, superintendents over- 
whelmingly mentioned individual 
study. The percentage of checks for each 
source was: individual study and ex- 
perience on the job, 53.7 per cent; 
contacts with other persons (confer- 
ences, committees), 28.9 per cent, and 
contacts with institutions (courses, 
workshops, theses), 17.4 per cent. 

Fourteen of the items listed in Table 
1 can be said to have been used occa- 
sionally. The 15 means most infre- 
quently used were largely those in 
which the superintendent could engage 
only by invitation. The superintend- 
ents’ initiative in these cases was not 
sufficient. 

What means of growth do superin- 
tendents consider to be helpful in 
solving virtually all problems that 
arise? Data in Table 2 indicate that 
activities which bring administrators 
into contact with one another in work- 





Extensive research on the in-service education of school super- 
intendents, sponsored by the Southwestern C.P.E.A. at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, is the source for a series of articles exclusive 


to The Nation’s Schools. This second discussion reports the ac- 


tivities which make up administrators’ in-service education. 
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Table 1—The Means Used by Schoo! Administrators for In-Service Improvement 














































FREQUENTLY AVAILABLE 
UsED* WHEN NEEDEDT 
RANK PER CENT RANK PER CENT 

Reading in professional journals.........csscsceseccsccececerees 1 81.4 6 61.3 
Actively working in community service clubs .......+++sseeeeeeeeees 2 74.3 7 60.7 
Participating in regional schoolmen’s club...... Cee ei weveeeies 3 65.4 10 52.7 
Attending short conferences sponsored by state departments of education 4 63.3 8 57.0 
Reading printed accounts of successful ways in which a problem has 

eeih (Oke ccd casns Cake 1:0 0k > Oks ola wins baa end es cue 5 59.6 +$ 46.5 
Listening to addresses by outstanding educators,........0.00eee0e8 6 58.9 23 36.2 
Visiting other school systems.... 2... ssccececcssccesseccsecseces 7 49.4 1 74.5 
Conferring with bookmen and school supply salesmen.........+++++ 8 48.0 18 40.4 
Attending summer workshops on college campuses..........-.000s05 9 47.8 3 63.9 
Taking summer school courses leading to advanced degrees......... 10 44.5 9 54.3 
Attending national conventions for school administrators..........++. VW 43.4 22 36.5 
Forming self-study committee composed of local faculty members... .. 12 41.2 2 69.0 
Independent reading of education books.........ceeeseeeceveeees 13 40.5 12 49.3 
Conducting research in own school system ...... ‘inpith\ -ancnienwe 14 38.8 4 63.5 
Studying results of surveys by professionally trained persons......... 15 34.4 26 28.2 * 
Applying evaluative criteria in own school system........-+esseeees 16 34.0 5 62.5 
Serving as member of visiting team using evaluative criteria in other 

eel RUAN oicncn cake 9042 bh* st ek hd wk ihe hee bea s Renee 17.5 27.2 2) 36.6 
Independent reading of non-education books........60+ee000s ies 27.2 19 39.3 
Toking extension CreGl COUPEE 6.665 cca es cccevecscboverevecees 19 25.8 13 48.3 
Discussing a specific problem face to face with a member of college 

MY cin ddnbishnnstaeeche ¥stROi nS eAeEs eEE RASS AE Oe KS 20 23.7 1] 50.5 
Participating in clinics conducted by school system interested in exploring 

possible answers to a particular problem.........5++eeeeeeeeee Hey 23.3 25 30,2 
Taking short-term credit courses. ......ccccecccceceveceececveses 22 23.0 16 43.7 
Serving on a study committee of a professional organization......... 23 20.8 28 24.9 
Employing college faculty member as consultant for continuous visits 

over a period of at least a year... ...seeseee phe ewe ve nyelents 24 18.4 24 35.0 
Using lay committees for advice on administrative problems.......... 25 16.9 14 48.0 
Serving as member of a survey stoff.......sceeececeveseenessees 26 14.6 32 18.6 
Employing college faculty member as consultant for one visit in school ¢ 

WMO cx venenbeave nes +s en5deosebed bane ibad es capebedes nee 27 13.6 20 38.5 
Using reading lists supplied by some agency or college............. 28 10.3 27 28.0 
WHEE Uses ccasecs cvtvoceseeeencdeateneveclbeasssse sea 29 10.0 29 23.5 
Taking correspondence COUrSeS....-.sseeeescebensunereseeeenes 30 9.1 17 419 
Participating in sponsored tours arranged by some agency........+.+ 31 8.7 34 15.0 
Serving as member of an advisory committee to state department of 

CORO ells is co Oe Choo bc hada raises bakes beenbnens 32 8.6 31 19.8 
Tacs WONG: o.b.cns 05.0 pa en Ase hase haked gS CLE Rewaaeneees 33 8.2 33 15.7 
Employing consultant from business or industry.......+-++eeeeeseees 34 47 30 20.4 
Serving as member of an advisory committee to a college........ ee. 44 35 11.5 











*These two columns are based on the +These two columns are based on the re- two other reactions “Practical difficulties 
responses of 335 superintendents who sponses of the superintendents who checked often arise in trying to apply vhis means 
checked “frequently” with respect to use of “I have found this to be available when a and tend to limit its availability.” “This 
each of the means of growth listed. The need for it has arisen.” may be a means of in-service growth, but 
remainder of superintendents checked either The remainder of the 335 superintend- I have never found it to be available for 
“occasionally” or “never.” ents responding checked one of the possible my use.” 
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shops, clinics and conferences are of 
considerable value. Similarly, the ad- 
ministrators judged cooperative enter- 
prises within the local school staff— 
study committees, clinics and system- 
atic evaluations—as significant con- 
tributions to administrators’ in-service 
improvement. 

Judging each item in terms of “al- 
ways gets results,” the superintendents 
picked summer workshops on college 
campuses as the most valuable means 
of in-service growth. A correspond- 
ingly low opinion concerning summer 
school courses leading to an advanced 
degree is an indication of the direction 
which school superintendents would 
have colleges follow as they offer their 
services to school administrators. 


UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT 


Workshops are geared to adminis- 
trators’ problems; credit courses, too 
often, are geared to the college's de- 
gree requirements. The value of writ- 
ing a thesis was held in even lower 
regard. Furthermore, the attempt by 
colleges to meet the needs of school 
administrators in the field by offering 
extension credit courses has obviously 
not been successful in the eyes of the 
superintendents: Only one out of 10 
considers such courses to be really 
valuable. 

Most of the means of growth that 
are most valuable appear to be satis- 
factorily available to the superintend- 
ent when he needs them. In spite of 
the fact that superintendents admit the 
easy accessibility and the value of these 


means, these are not the resources 
(workshops, local cooperative enter- 
prises and interschool visitation) most 
often used. The expanded use of 
these resources is a challenge squarely 
up to the superintendent, since avail- 
ability is not a deterrent. 

A few of the in-service resources, 
however, that are considered to be 
highly valuable are not sufficiently 
available to the superintendent when 
he needs them. This presents a direct 
challenge to the agencies purporting 
to serve the school administrator. Op- 
portunities should be available for 
superintendents to serve as members 
of survey staffs, to serve on study com- 
mittees of professional organizations, 
and to participate in educational clinics 
conducted by local school systems 
which are interested in exploring pos- 
sible answers to one particular prob- 
lem. 

The Texas superintendents reported 
that they received relatively little 
in-service help from established com- 
munity contacts. There was no gen- 
eral acceptance of lay advisory com- 
mittees as a valuable means of 
professional growth for the superin- 
tendent. Possibly even those superin- 
tendents who consider lay advisory 
committees and other structured com- 
munity contacts to be highly desirabie 
from some standpoints still do not 
consider these as means to further 
their Own in-service growth. Only 15 
per cent of the superintendents, for 
example, considered lay advisory com- 
mittees to be of extremely high value. 


Table 2—Most Valuable Means of In-Service Growth 


Attending summer workshops on college campus...........+- 


Visiting other school systems..........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeyece 


ALWAYS GETS 
RESULTS* 


50.0 
45.4 


Forming self-study committees composed of local faculty 


NN i's ne WS ah UE ORM ONS 60 CR EOE 0 CEM OS CECE S08 


42.4 


Attending short conferences sponsored by state department 


OF CGUCAHION. occ ccccccrececccccvcvvesveveceseveees 
Applying evaluative instrument in own system.........6+66- 
Conducting research in own system........+-+: 


Participating in regional schoolmen’s clubs.........-.+e0+05 


42.3 
35.4 
35.1 
34.7 


eee eee ween 


Participating in clinics conducted by a school system around 


one particular problem.......6 sce ee ee eee eeeeeeeenes 


30.8 





*The per cent of superintendents who 
checked “In dealing with almost all prob- 
lems this technic is excellent; it gets 


results.” 
The remainder of checks for any item 
were distributed among the three other pos 


sible responses: “This is effective in dealing 
with some problems, but not with others.” 
“This cannot be depended on for results, 
although occasionally it is effective to a 
limited degree.” “This usually is a dud in 
helping solve our problems.” 











Close examination of Table 2 should 
give considerable encouragement to 
the school superintendent who feels 
that his opportunities for in-service 
growth are curtailed because of geo- 
graphic isolation from population cen- 
ters and from recognized graduate 
schools of education. Data in this 
table indicate that superintendents be- 
lieve the most valuable in-service op- 
portunities are those that are inherent 
in the local school situation and that 
ask only for the superintendent's 
initiative in utilizing faculty commit- 
tees, local research, evaluative instru- 
ments, and local educational clinics. 
All of these lie within the realm of 
possibility for virtually all school ad- 
ministrators. 


READING EFFECTIVE 

It is significant from the data that 
the most widely used means of growth, 
reading in the professional journals, 
was selected by approximately three- 
fourths of the superintendents as 
“effective in dealing with some prob- 
lems but not with others.” Similar 
endorsement was also given for “read- 
ing printed accounts of successful 
ways in which a problem has been 
met.” Because of its contribution in 
presenting promising practices and in 
suggesting new frontiers in education, 
the current professional literature is a 
fundamental part of the in-service edu- 
cation of almost all administrators. 

It is probably significant that no 
one item in the list of means of in- 
service growth was judged by more 
than half of the superintendents to be 
truly effective in helping him deal 
with all problems with which he is 
faced. Indeed it is somewhat amazing 
that half of these superintendents 
would consider that any one medium 
was effective with all problems, as they 
have said in regard to summer work- 
shops. 

As expected, the media judged to 
be available on call were primarily 
those that could be carried on in the 
local school system or at least within 
easy proximity. This is encouraging, 
however, when it is considered that the 
means judged to be most available are 
likewise those that have so far proved 
to be of most value. 

There is a whole new area of in- 
service Opportunities that seems now 
to be available only to the very few. 
This area is represented by most of 
the last 12 items in Table 1. Response 
by the superintendents seems to label 
this as the “unexplored territory” of 
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the in-service education of the school 
administrator, These are activities 
which the superintendent can engage 
in primarily by invitation; for exam- 
ple, as a member of a survey staff, as 
a member of an advisory committee 
to various groups, as a college sum- 
mer school teacher. Exploration of 
this relatively undeveloped field may 
be a part of the emerging pattern of 
in-service education for administrators. 


RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 


What do all these data mean in 
terms of desirable changes toward im- 
provement of school administrators’ 
professional growth? What trends can 
be projected that will be a part of 
a more effective and versatile program 
of in-service education? A number 
of recommendations seem to be justi- 
fied by these findings. 

1. Each of the several in-service 
media should discover the special 
contributions it has to make in meet- 
ing the in-service needs of school 
administrators. Speaking negatively, 
no one of the means of growth should 
try to be all things to all adminis- 
trators. Specifically, through those 
means that are now, or easily can be, 
used widely and are also judged to be 
effective sources of help (such as state- 
wide conferences, workshops, and 
other undertakings involving numbers 
of administrators) greatest effort should 
be made to solve the most prevalent 
problems faced by school adminis- 
trators. As noted in the first article 
of the series, problems relating to the 
community and to instructional leader- 
ship were most universal. 

It was noted in the first article of 
this series that while some problems 
are prevalent superintendents 
everywhere, others, such as school con- 
struction, business management, main- 
tenance, and communications with 
staff, occur infrequently but are im- 
portant in those special situations. 
On_ those that 
based on individual election and that 
reach than the total group of 
administrators should rest primary re- 
sponsibility for these less prevalent 
problems. Problems of wide preva- 
lence should be placed on the agenda 
of professional conferences and con- 


for 


in-service means are 


less 


ventions, and professional associations 
might well give attention to these 
items in planning their research efforts. 
College courses and books should still 


give help in the problems important 


only to a limited number of superin- 
tendents. 
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2. Colleges should adopt a method 
by which the continued advice of 
superintendents on the contribution of 
colleges to in-service education can be 
guaranteed. An advisory committee 
of representative administrators can 
probably best keep college offerings 
in tune with current problems and 
needs. 

3. Opportunities for cooperative 
undertakings among administrators 
should be enlarged. To leave the ad- 
ministrator to individual study and 
experience only is an inadequate way 
to meet the problem. Contact with 
colleagues is a source of new ideas and 
a way of checking the soundness of 
local experiments. Schoolmaster clubs, 
professional associations (state and 
substate), and study councils should 
be expanded to offer services and ac- 
tive participation to all administra- 
tors. Action research on urgent 
concerns of the members should be 
a core purpose of such organizations. 

4, Colleges preparing school ad- 
ministrators should devote attention 
to the development of a philosophy 
of professional growth, a_ favorable 
disposition for continued study and 
research, and the personal incentive 
to carry on in-service education as a 
planned program. Prospective adminis- 
trators should, in college, become ac- 
quainted with the many avenues of 
growth which are available to practic- 
ing school administrators. 

5. New resources for solving com- 
munity related problems must _ be 
found. Welfare, research and _busi- 
ness agencies not now thought of as 
sources of in-service education for 
school administrators may offer real 
service in the years ahead. The fact 
that all highly regarded means of 
growth today are  intraprofessional 
may be one reason “community” prob- 
lems loom so large. Citizens commit- 
tees may be of particular benefit in 
the long-range planning phase of the 
administrators’ job. Attention to com- 
munity problems by colleges will mean 
wide utilization of staff personnel out- 
side the limited field of education. 

6. It seems apparent that as far as 
in-service education of the adminis- 
trator is concerned complete reliance 
on one kind of in-service activity is 
not wise. Some in-service media make 
their primary contribution in a_par- 
ticular problem area of administration. 
In considering the total approach to 
the in-service education of the school 
administrator, then, it seems necessary 
that all of the agencies and institutions 


concerned should work together close: 
ly and each should emphasize that 
phase of the superintendent's educa- 
tion that it can most effectively serve. 
This forecasts considerable policy di- 
recting by the administrators them- 
selves and suggests increased use of 
advisory groups made up of those 
persons for whom the in-service offer- 
ings are being made. 

7. Since many urgent problems are 
prevalent among all superintendents, 
the cooperative rather than the indi- 
vidual approach to their solution 
should be expanded. Colleges, associa- 
tions and other agencies serving large 
numbers of administrators could well 
afford to devote attention to the crea- 
tion of cooperative means for in-serv- 
ice growth. The school study council 
movement appears to be a step in this 
direction. Down-to-earth college spon- 
sored workshops, based on administra- 
tors’ real problems, are another bright 
spot in that picture. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY 

A summary view of the data shows 
that here and there are in-service op- 
portunities which have much to offer 
but whose availability needs to be 
improved. Primarily, however, the 
most valuable in-service aids are avail- 
able on call, and responsibility for 
complete utilization rests squarely on 
the administrators themselves, who 
admit the habit of relying often on 
some sources which have not proved 
to be of continued value. 

This study has indicated that the 
in-service education of school adminis- 
trators comes from many sources. It is 
a real task for the administrator to cut 
through his daily routine and use 
these opportunities to full advantage. 
Undoubtedly, a large part of any ad- 
ministrator’s learning almost automat- 
ically occurs as he struggles with day- 
to-day problems. An important amount 
of real professional growth comes 
simply as a by-product of successfully 
arriving at solutions, or what may 
appear to be solutions, to problems 
that he meets every day in the course 
of his work. 

Act the same time, a superintend- 
ents Own growth is too important a 
matter to be left entirely to chance. 
Some sort of careful planning on his 
part, and on the part of the many 
agencies serving school administrators, 
has to take place. A discussion of the 
incentives which lead to professional 
growth will be presented in the June 
issue of The NATION'S SCHOOLS, 
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CUSTODIANS WEAR UNIFORMS? 








SCHOOL OPINION POLL 


Should the school board request custodians to wear uniforms? 








[ prtoraanic personnel adminis- 

tration and sympathetic human 
relations are apparently right at the 
surface of the thinking of US. school 
superintendents. Even the question of 
uniforms for school custodians arouses 
such comments as “group discrimina- 
tion,” “authoritarian,” “machine age 
philosophy,” and “downright un-Am- 
erican.” 

Returns from a cross section of the 
nation’s school superintendents show 
a majority opposed to a school board 
request that custodians wear uniforms 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS opinion poll 
was mailed to 500 school administra- 
tors selected at random from each 
state. Respondents voting “yes” were 
asked to describe under what circum- 
stances such a request should be made. 
Most of the returned questionnaires 
included comments in addition to the 
description of the circumstances in 
which this policy would be acceptable. 

In general the two positions can 
be summarized something like this 
Those who favor uniforms for cus- 
todians do so primarily because of the 
public relations values which come 
from custodians displaying a neat ap- 
pearance, The administrators who op- 
pose such a plan do so because of a 
feeling that such a special requirement 
would create an unfavorable servant- 
class philosophy. Each side insists that 
its position is on the side of improved 
morale for custodians. 

There is general agreement that 
such a request should be made only 
when the school district is willing to 
bear most, if not all, of the cost in- 
volved. Furthermore, opinion seems 
to say that this is more of a big city 
proposition and that it has relatively 
little significance for the one or two 
custodian school. 

On the “yes” side many of the 
choices were made with the reserva- 
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58% 
42% 


No 
Yes 


tion that the word “request” should 
be underlined and should not imply 
rigid requirements. A number of 
superintendents specified that uni- 
forms should be necessary only during 
school hours or at times when school 
facilities are being used by community 
groups. With an eye to prospective 
laundry bills, many of the superintend- 
ents were adamant here and now that 
custodians must not uniforms 
when working on the boiler! 

The affirmative attitude was illus- 
trated by the superintendent who said: 
“This would be a part of the general 
upgrading effort now being carried 
on in this field. We need to eliminate 
the instances of rag-tag clothing worn 
just because it is a dirty job.” Some 
of the superintendents admit they are 
just hoping, but they are willing to 
try uniforms as a way to give dignity 
to the job, to put the school’s best 
public relations foot forward, and to 
create models of neatness that will be 
important to the pupils. 


wear 


STANDARD DRESS FAVORED 

There was some feeling that the 
uniforms should not be 4 la policemen, 
doormen and navy lieutenants, but 
should simply be a standard type of 
dress such as gray shirt and blue 
trousers. 

One superintendent turned the 
questionnaire over to his head cus- 
todian to be answered. The answer: 
“A great idea, and not only uniforms 
but a service bar or pin to designate 
years of service.” 

“I don’t think custodians’ dress needs 
to be any more uniform than what 
they eat, drink, see, feel and think.” 
This is typical of the comments of 
superintendents who “went to bat” for 
their custodians as staff members who 
deserve all the freedom of any other 
school employe—and that apparently 


means a purple shirt with green 
britches, if they so desire. 

“Why custodians?” they asked. 
“Why not a special garb also for 
teachers and pupils?” Superintendents 
responding No showed their complete 
disapproval of any move to distin- 
guish custodians from other school 
personnel. 

Apparently anticipating the argu- 
ments to be presented by the other 
side, many who answered No argued 
that there is no proof that uniforms 
would increase efficiency and certainly 
none that they would improve morale. 
“Besides,” said one superintendent, 
“what makes anyone think that wear- 
ing a uniform ensures neatness?” Ad- 
mitting that custodial service still has 
a few unsolved problems, they deny 
that solutions to these problems can 
be found in new and strange regula- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly this is not the issue 
upon which hangs the future of 
American education, but the 58 to 42 
vote and the comments from the many 
superintendents indicate that issues 
are involved here which apparently go 
beneath the surface. One of the trends 
that shows up between the lines is an 
awareness by the superintendents that 
the school custodian is an important 
member of the school family, from 
the standpoint of public relations, effi- 
cient school management, and influ- 
ence on the children. Whatever 
changes are anticipated in the job re- 
quirements for the custodians will ap- 
parently be made in full recognition of 
the importance of this group to the 
school program. 

o . . 

The June issue of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS will report opinion on the 
question, “Should revenue for school 
districts come partly from local tax 
sources other than real property?” 
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Clothing laboratory at Freeport Junior High School, Freeport, Ill., 
has storage cabinets for projects and equipment on two walls. A 
fine patterned wallpaper above the case work is in keeping with 
the activities carried on in the room. The even lighting on the 
pattern and cutting tables and the sewing machines is essential, 
Childs and Smith of Chicago were the architects and engineers. 
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HE new Freeport Junior High 


School is located on a 38 acre 
site and just across the street from our 
senior high school, which is on a 25 
acre site. We have an excellent op- 
portunity to develop the junior college 
plan and have a K-6-3-5 organization, 
or after adding a few rooms to the 
junior high school a K-6-4-4 plan of 
organization. The building is located 
at about the center of the south side 
of our school district, and no pupil 
lives more than two miles from the 
school. 

Freeport, like many other commu- 
nities, began its junior high school pro- 
gram many years ago by building a 
new senior high school and moving 
the seventh and eighth grades into the 
old senior high school. Thus the edu- 
cational program was limited by the 
fact that we had only seventh and 
eighth grades and an old building 
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designed to meet the needs 


of individual pupils 


B. F. SHAFER 


Superintendent of Schools, Freeport, Ill. 
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This junior high school was not de- 
signed as a miniature high school; 
from the beginning it was planned 
to meet the needs of the boys and 
girls of Freeport who will attend it. 























MAIN FLOOR PLAN 























Above: The floor of the auditorium is high at the 
rear; this allows the foyer, checkroom, ticket booth 
and public restrooms to be located under it at first 
floor level. The students can enter the auditorium 
directly from the academic unit's second floor as iat * 


well as from the first floor. 
consented Os 
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Top: This is one of the two 
serving counters in the cafe- 
teria. The equipment in the 
foreground, from left to 
right, includes: cold pan for 
bottle goods; double dry 
display rack; steam table. 


which had been built for a senior high 
school some 50 years previously. This 
development, I believe, is typical of 
many communities in the Middle 
West, if not throughout the nation. 

At the beginning of the century, 
educators and laymen alike began to 
realize the need for general education 
at least through the 16th year and 
the desirability of a high school educa- 
tion for all. We began to look at our 
schools and to evaluate them in terms 
of the extent to which they were meet- 
ing the needs of children and youth. 
These evaluations showed clearly that 
our schools, especially above the sixth 
grade, were not adapted to the needs 
or interests of pupils or the democratic 
society which sponsors and supports 
them. A_ great exodus from our 
schools began at the end of the sixth 
grade and continued throughout the 
later grades, with a notable increase 
at the end of the eighth grade. 

To meet this situation, the junior 
high school, housing Grades 7, 8 and 
9, was organized. The junior high 
school is the one institution in our 
public schools that was organized to 
minister to the needs, abilities and 
interests of a particular age group as 
well as to the needs of society. It is 
in this respect that the junior high 
school has had a marked influence on 
both the elementary schools and the 
senior high schools, which had been 
concentrating on the needs of society 
to the neglect of the individual. 
Democracy stakes its faith in the value 
of the individual and the contribution 
that he can make-to society. 

After a careful study, in which many 
groups participated, it was decided 


Center: This living room is 
part of the home economics 
department. Bottom: The 
library has recessed fluores- 
cent lighting, an acoustical 
ceiling, wallpaper, draperies 
and venetian blinds. The 
tables can be used for 
group instruction and study. 
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that the educational program that our 
new building should house must pro- 
vide for the continued development 
of the fundamental skills and under- 
standings in the language arts, social 
science, mathematics, natural science, 
arts and health (minimum essentials 
or core subjects, depending on the 
vocabulary you wish to use). The pro- 
gram also should provide exploratory 
courses and opportunities to try out 
special interests and abilities and to 
give pupils a chance to know and 
understand themselves better. 

Having decided the nature of the 
educational program in rather broad 
general terms, we drew up our more 
specific building needs. We assumed 
an enrollment of 900 pupils in Grades 
7, 8, and 9 and that the daily schedule 
would be made up of six 55 minute 
periods. By the time the architect was 
ready to begin the preliminary sketches 
we were able to supply him with a 
statement of the various space areas 
needed and the sizes of these areas. 


AREAS NEEDED 

These were listed somewhat as fol- 
lows: standardized classrooms as 
needed for language arts, mathematics, 
and so forth; arts and crafts; indus- 
trial arts or shops; homemaking; sci- 
ence rooms; auditorium; instrumental 
and vocal music with practice rooms; 
office; pupil personnel areas and health 
clinic; library; visual aid and auxiliary 
services; physical education, includ- 
ing gymnasium, auxiliary gymnasium, 
swimming pool, and team room; pupil 
conference and activity areas; cafe- 
teria, and storage or receiving room. 

In our planning it was recognized 
that the arts, crafts, industrial arts or 
general shops and the homemaking de- 
partment have much in common. 
These activities should be so located 
as to facilitate an exchange of ideas 
on the part of teachers and to enable 
the students to utilize the services of 
the various departments in the comple- 
tion of a project. That this might be 
accomplished, these departments are 
located in the one-story west wing 
of the building. 

The location of these departments 
at one end of the academic part of the 
building and the physical education 
and music departments at the other 
end helps to regulate the traffic in 
the corridors between class periods. 
When classes pass there is always a 
large exchange of pupils between the 
academic area and the other depart- 
ments of the school. Likewise, access 
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to the auditorium from both the first 
and second floors makes for an even 
flow of traffic to and from assembly 
periods. 

If the junior high school is going 
to fulfill its purposes it must meet 
the needs of the individual student, 
and some of these needs are quite 
personal. This calls for ample ad- 
ministrative, guidance, conference and 
health areas. The administrative area, 
consisting of the principal's office, the 
assistant principal's office, the waiting 
room and clerical space, is separate 
but still connected with the guidance 
area. The guidance area has its own 
waiting room, which leads to the of- 
fices of the boys’ and girls’ counselors 
and the offices of the speech correc- 
tionist and the school nurse. There 
is also a student conference room on 
the second floor. 

It may appear that the auditorium, 
physical education, and music areas 
are somewhat overdone. This is not 
the case as the senior high school, 
which is just across the street, uses 
the auditorium and also the swimming 
pool two days per week. The high 
school orchestra uses the instrumental 
mustc room. 

The junior high school seems to be 
moving away from rigid departmental- 





ization. Classroom procedure includes 
activities and movements radically dif- 
ferent from the old type of lesson 
assigning, lesson hearing technic. 
There are no small classrooms, The 
standardized classrooms vary in size 
from 41 feet 9 inches by 23 feet to 
31 feet 2 inches by 23 feet, with most 
of them near the larger size. Each 
room is equipped with a teacher's 
desk, teacher's wardrobe with book 
and supply cases, a two drawer file, 
32 individual tables and chairs, and 
one work table 30 by 60 inches, with 
three extra chairs. In addition, there 
are the usual chalkboard and bulletin 
board found in any modern classroom. 

Much study was given to the rela- 
tive location of the different areas. 
The detailed arrangement and equip- 
ment of the various areas was deter- 
mined after numerous conferences be- 
tween the teachers and the architect. 
After the plans were turned over to 
the contractors for bidding only minor 
changes were made. Thus we were 
able to plan the kind of a building 
we needed for our educational pro- 
gram and were able to build it with- 
out alterations. It is a complete unit, 
and, after occupying it for one year, we 
are more than pleased with the way 
in which the building fits the program 


Architect's Description 


AVERY JACOBEK 
Childs & Smith, Architects and Engineers, Chicago 


J & HE development of a modern, 
pleasing structure is but a small 
part of the program involved in the 
designing of a successful junior high 
school. A junior high school plant is 
no longer a miniature high school as 
it was once considered to be, nor is 
it a string of odd shaped classrooms 
grouped together in such manner as to 
present an interesting facade. Junior 
high schools have now been recog- 
nized as a prime factor in the explora- 
tion and development of the adoles- 
cents’ interests and personalities. 

It is necessary that the completed 
structure provide activity areas of suf- 
ficient size and quantity to embrace 
the educational program in such a way 
that the activities in each department 
may be carried on comfortably with- 





out conflicting with other activities. 
Environment is of utmost importance 
in the development of character and 
personality; therefore a pleasing at- 
mosphere must be created. The main- 
tenance of the building for years to 
come is another important factor in 
the designing of the building; durable 
materials must be suggested in the 
initial planning. If these goals are to 
be achieved, it is obvious that close 
cooperation between educators and ar- 
chitect is essential. 

Like most other boards of educa- 
tion, the board at Freeport, Ill, had 
only a limited amount of money to 
spend for its new schools. The bond 
issue amount was $2,395,000 for a 
new junior high school and two ele- 
mentary schools. This amount was ap- 
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proved to include equipment, site de- 
velopment, and fees. Money should 
not be spent for expensive “frills,” 
such as cornices, sculpture or pitched 
roof, and buildings should be “stream- 


lined” to simplify construction. The 
demand was not for “cheap” buildings 
but for practical, durable and econom- 
ical buildings. The answer to this 
demand could only be: Compact plans, 
sound yet inexpensive building ma- 
terials and construction methods, and 
the use of color for richness and 
beauty. 

In general this means that interde- 
partmental use and student travel must 
be carefully considered. More specifi- 
cally: In the Freeport Junior High 
School much of the pupil traffic prob- 
lem has been solved by locating the 
large pupil participation areas at either 
end of the so-called “academic unit.” 
The two-story serves 
as the “hub” of pupil traffic, thus en- 
abling pupils to attend class in the 
academic area, visit their lockers, and 
then proceed to special departments to 
the east or to the west. Not all traffic 


academic unit 


goes at the same time to the east or 
the west. 

Much consideration must be given 
to the planning of an administrative 
section for a junior high school, since 
emphasis at this age level should be 
placed upon student guidance. Ad- 
ministrative offices can no longer con- 
sist merely of a clerical office and a 
principal's office. Facilities should be 
provided for offices for a guidance di- 
rector and/or deans, speech correction 





personnel, conference rooms, and med- 
ical, dental and health facilities. 

Adjacent to the administrative wing 
of the Freeport Junior High School 
is a classroom that can be used for 
additional services. 

The homemaking, art, crafts and in- 
dustrial arts areas are located adjacent 
to a driveway and parking area so 
that deliveries to each can easily be 
made. This arrangement is excellent 
for evening classes; the entire building 
need not be opened for such classes. 
Coordination between these depart- 


oe 


ments (which is desirable) is made 
possible by this proximity. Machine 
noises and food odors do not enter 
the academic unit. 

The cafeteria is rather centrally lo- 
cated and is easily accessible from all 
areas. The faculty dining room is lo- 
cated so that faculty members may 
pass through the cafeteria serving line 
or enter the dining room directly and 
be served from food carts in the din- 
ing room. The cafeteria is used for 
after-school parties, dances and so 
forth and can be closed off from the 











Above: Swimming pool and 
decks are ceramic tile; walls 
are cement plaster above 
glazed tile wainscot; deck 
for spectators is terrazzo; 
there are glass block panels 
in the room's outside wall. 


Left: This is the boys’ side 
of the gymnasium. The large 
door (left side of picture) 
is partly opened to show the 
girls’ half of the gymnasium. 
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Above: This is a_ typical 
junior high classroom. Right: 
In the foods laboratory are 
modern, compact units that 
are designed for learning, 
practice and supervision. 


remainder of the building by folding 
gates. 

The music department is located so 
that it may also be used independently 
after school and during vacation peri- 
ods and so that the music will not be 
heard in the classroom areas. The mu- 
sic rooms are adjacent to the other 
areas music students will be using fre- 
quently, such as the auditorium, the 
stage, and the gymnasium. An outdoor 
exit to the loading dock that serves the 
stage is also helpful when the band is 
to be transported. 

The gymnasium consists of two full 
size junior high school basketball play- 
ing courts that are separated by an 
electrically operated, soundproof door. 
One playing court will serve the girls 
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and one the boys, with locker and 
shower areas adjoining. When the door 
is opened a court in the center of the 
floor area may be used for intramural 
games, with spectators sitting on roll- 
away bleachers on each side of the 
court. Not more than 1200 to 1500 
spectator seats will be required for the 
junior high school games; the size of 
the gymnasium was not increased to 
allow spectator use. The gymnasium 
classes will go directly out of the build- 
ing (to the south) to outdoor play 
areas and will not pass study areas. 
Storage areas, offices, showers and 
toilet facilities have been provided for 
the instructors. 

In order that the state requirements 
for physical education could be met, 
a third physical education area had to 
be provided. The people of Freeport 
wanted a swimming pool, since they 
have never had one in the school sys- 
tem. The pool has five regulation lanes 
and is 35 by 75 feet, with adequate 
deck and spectator areas. The locker 
rooms and shower areas are separate 
from those of the gymnasium so that 
all three areas can be used for class 
instruction every period of the day. 
The swimming pool area is also ar- 
ranged so that it can be closed off 
from the main building and used 
evenings and week ends if desired. 


ACTIVITY ROOM PROVIDED 

A large “student activity room” has 
been provided over the locker and 
shower rooms. This area is used for 
athletics, games, dances and social 
gatherings after school. The University 
of Illinois strongly recommended this 
type of “all-student” area in its sur- 
vey report on the school housing needs 
at Freeport. 

One of the requirements of a well 
rounded educational program is access 
to a well equipped auditorium. This 
was especially true in Freeport, since 
the high school does not have facilities 
of this type. Therefore, the auditorium 
was located directly across the street 
from the high school and will be used 
by both junior high and senior high 
students. The auditorium will seat 
990 in comfortable opera chairs; a 
greater seating capacity was desired, 
but this was impossible because of 
the high costs involved in balcony con- 
struction. Simplicity of design, with 
emphasis on the stage, lighting and 
color have made the auditorium out- 
standing yet economical. 

The acoustics in the auditorium is 
said to, be outstanding, because of the 
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shape of the room, the ceiling troffers, 
and the acoustical plaster walls. The 
ceiling is sand finished plaster, to pro- 
vide a textured surface, with catwalks 
above for servicing of lights. 

The stage is 35 feet deep with the 
proscenium opening 50 feet wide to 
allow for band and vocal use. The 
total stage length is 110 feet. The stage 
has a high scene loft so that counter- 
weighted curtains, downlights, border 
lights, and so forth can be raised out 
of view when not in use. The width 
of the proscenium can easily be re- 
duced for dramatic and other programs 
by the use of curtains, side cyclorama, 
and tormentors. Additional stage 
lighting has been provided in a troffer 
in the auditorium ceiling, with dim- 
mer equipment available for all light- 


ing. 


SERVES MANY PURPOSES 

A name for the visual aid room is 
rather hard to find since it will serve 
many purposes. The room will seat 
225 persons; it has an asphalt tile 
floor that slopes to the front of the 
stage. The walls are lightweight con- 
crete block painted in pastel colors, 
and the ceiling is acoustical tile with 
recessed incandescent lighting. The 
room will be used for movies, speech, 
television, broadcasting and recording. 
Metal folding gates have been recessed 
into the corridor walls to permit the 
use of the auditorium section in the 
evenings without the entire building's 
being opened. 

When the enrollment increases to 
more than 1000 it will be necessary 
to expand the academic unit and the 
industrial arts unit. The industrial arts 
unit will be expanded to the south, 
and classrooms will be added at the 
west end of the building, first on the 
second floor over the art and crafts 
rooms and then in a two-story wing 
to the west. All other areas will be 
adequate for increased enrollment. 

The exterior of the building is face 
brick and stone with steel sash to the 
north and directional glass block and 
steel sash vision strips to the south, 
east and west. 

The academic portion of the build- 
ing is structural steel frame construc- 
tion with bar joists supporting the 
concrete second floor and the poured 
gypsum roof deck. The first floor is 
constructed of reinforced concrete. 

Stairways are steel pan construction 
with asphalt tile treads and landings. 
Walls are of hard burned yellow face 
brick. 








The heating plant at the senior high 
school was more than 20 years old and 
needed major repairs and _replace- 
ments. Careful analysis revealed that 
replacement of the senior high school 
boilers with new high pressure boilers 
large enough to carry both buildings 
would be the most practical procedure, 
initially and over the years. Some 
major building operations and stack 
repairs were required as well as com- 
plete new equipment for conversion 
from coal to oil firing. 

Class areas are equipped with unit 
ventilators and auxiliary convectors to 
provide heating and ventilation. Each 
unit is controlled by a dual thermostat 
that automatically reduces the heat for 
the night and increases the heat dur- 
ing the day. Each area may be in- 
dividually controlled for evening ac- 
tivities. 

Interior walls in the academic and 
homemaking units are plastered; in 
the auditorium, plastered above a ce- 
ment plaster wainscot; in other areas, 
lightweight concrete brick and block. 
Corridor walls are plastered above the 
glazed tile wainscot. 

Ceilings are acoustical tile; floors are 
asphalt tile. Woodwork and supply 
cases in the classrooms are red oak. 

The gymnasium has exposed open 
trusses with precast cement slab roof 
deck; the clear height to the trusses 
is 22 feet. The maple floor is placed 
over a subfloor, sleepers and concrete. 
The glazed tile wainscot is door 
height; above it is lightweight con- 
crete brick and block. 


PASTEL SYMPHONY 


The interior of the entire building 
is a symphony of harmonious pastel 
tints. Most class areas are decorated 
in two colors, with a soft pastel color 
on the so-called “front” wall of the 
room and the window wall and a color 
a bit more stimulating on the other 
two walls. The floors, furniture and 
woodwork are all in light colors. Pleas- 
ing wallpapers and draperies have been 
used to Create a cheerful interior. Many 
of the wallpapers are plastic and are 
washable. Wallpaper, it has been 
found, can be more easily maintained 
than can painted walls. 

Although the finished building looks 
expensive, the actual cost, $1,557,582, 
or $11.54 per square foot, tells the 
true story. The “expensive look” is 
created by extensive use of glass to 
give a feeling of openness and by the 
interesting combinations of finished 
materials and colors. 
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Don’t overlook the importance of 


GROUND REFLECTION IN DAYLIGHTING 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTED FROM THE 
ground may contribute a great deal 
of illumination within a building. In 
fact, for vertical windows, this reflected 
daylight may be the major source of 
daylight. Consequently, the assump- 
tion that daylight arrives at a window 
directly from the sky only is basically 
in error, and architectural design for 
daylighting as well as daylighting pre- 
diction methods should take into ac- 
count this reflected light arriving at 
windows from below the horizontal 

The amount of reflected light de- 
pends on the light incident on the 
ground and the ground reflectance 
The light incident on the ground can 
vary in intensity over a wide range 
depending on the sky brightness pat- 
tern and on the position of the sun. 
Its upper limiting value is approxi- 
mately 10,000 foot-candles.' Ground 
reflectance also varies over a fairly 
wide range, as the reflectances of 
ground surfaces and ground cover 
commonly found in the vicinity of 
buildings may be in a range from 10 
per cent to almost 100 per cent, with 
values in the range from 15 per cent 
to 50 per cent being commonest. Typi- 
cal ground reflectances are shown in 
Table 1. 

An indication of the contribution 
of light from ground reflections is 
shown by a theoretical computation for 
several typical conditions in Table 2. 

This table is computed on the basis 
of an overcast sky having an equivalent 
brightness of 1000  foot-lamberts, 
which has been employed for many 
years as the basis of daylight predic- 
tion methods.? This sky produces 1000 


From a paper presented at the National 
Technical Conference of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, Chicago, September 
1952. Mr. Griffith is research associate at 
Southern Methodist University and Messrs. 
Wengler and Conover are industrial con- 
sultants. 

*Benford, Frank, and Boch, John E.: A 
Time Analysis of Sunshine, Transactions 
.E.S., Vol. 34, p. 200, 1939. 

*Recommended Practice of Daylighting, 
Illuminating Engineering Society, New 
York, 1950 
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TABLE 1—Typical Ground Reflectances 








PER CENT 


ER CENT 





Grass fields, lawns 18-23* 
Dead grass . 28-32 
Meadows in foreground 14-18* 
Meadows near horizon 35* 


Snow, fresh .. 


100* 


Snow, old 59* 
Wild fields 26* 
Concrete 551 
Macadam 18} 
Gravel 15-35 








* After Logan’ 
{After Kimball’ 


TABLE 2—lIilumination Incident on Vertical Windows From 
Uniformly Overcast Sky Plus Ground Reflections 








Per Cent Ground Reflectance (Table 1) 10 


20 





Incident illumination from: 
Uniform sky only (ft-c) 500 
Ground only (ft-c)...... . 50 


500 
100 





Total: Sky plus ground (ft-c) 


600 








Incident illumination from: 
Ground only, % of Total 





foot-candles incident illumination on 
the horizontal outdoors and 500 foot- 
candles incident illumination on the 
vertical window. The illumination in- 
cident on a vertical surface from the 
ground is computed on the basis of 
the incident horizontal illumination 
and the ground reflectances shown. It 
will be noted that the contribution 
from below the horizontal ranges from 
9 per cent to 33 per cent of the total 
incident light for the overcast sky and 
range of ground reflectances shown on 
this table. 

Nonuniform overcast skies usually 
are brighter at the zenith, thus pro- 
ducing more light incident on the hor- 
izontal for the same light incident on 
the vertical than does the uniform 


"Logan, H. L.: Specification Points of 
Brightness, Transactions LES. 34:881 
(September) 1939. 

‘Kimball, H. H.: The Determination of 
Daylight Intensity at a Window Opening, 
Transactions I.E.S., 19:217 (March) 192 


sky. The increase may be of the order 
of 25 per cent. This makes the per- 
centage of light from the ground 
roughly 25 per cent greater for the 
nonuniform overcast sky than for the 
uniformly overcast sky used in the 
computations in Table 2. 

The contribution from the ground 
may be considerably higher yet for 
a clear sky with sunlit ground. In fact, 
for some conditions of sun and ground, 
there may be more light entering a 
window from below than from the sky 

This light reflected from the ground 
cannot be considered as, in effect, more 
light from the sky. The light from the 
ground is, instead, indirect light in 
a room. It reaches the work plane by 
interreflectance from the upper walls 
and ceilings. It may at times produce 
more light proportionately on the 
work surfaces farthest from the win 
dow than does direct sky light alone 
It improves the uniformity of the i! 
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into the classroom. Below: Under clerestory window is 
a reflecting roof. An overhang shields sunlight and sky- 
light but allows ground light to be reflected inside. 


Above: Here bonus light comes from concrete. Out- 
side horizontal louvers shield skylight and sunlight but 
allow the light reflected from the concrete to pass 
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lumination in the room and it im- 
proves the brightness ratios. 

Just how effectively ground light is 
actually utilized in a room can best 
be shown by a study of ground light 
alone. Table 3 shows the maximum, 
average and minimum readings of 
illumination on the work plane of a 
typical room with light coming from 
the ground only. These readings were 
taken at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity in a one-fourth scale model 
representing a 30 by 30 by 12 foot 
room. The sky was black for this 
series of tests, and all of the incident 
light was from the ground. The fen- 
estration was clear glass extending 
from wall to wall and from a 36 inch 
sill to the ceiling, and corrections 
have been introduced to allow for a 
20 per cent reduction representing the 
effect of the mullions and muntin bars 
typical of metal window construction. 
Data are shown for 30 per cent reflec- 
tance on the floors, 50 and 70 per cent 
reflectance on the walls, 70 and 85 per 
cent reflectance on the ceilings. Read- 
ings were taken at stations represent- 
ing 5 foot intervals throughout the 
room at 30 inches from the floor. 

Values computed from actual test 
results are shown for 100, 150 and 250 
foot-candles incident on the window 
from the ground alone. These repre- 
sent the ground light which would be 
received for typical ground reflectances 
of 20 per cent, 30 per cent, and 50 per 
cent, respectively, representative of 
grass, gravel and concrete, if these 
grounds were illuminated by the 1000 
foot-lambert uniformly overcast sky. 
They also represent the light which 
would be received for average ground 
brightnesses of 200, 300 and 500 foot- 
lamberts, respectively. Light received 
from the ground for other conditions 
would be proportional to the average 
ground brightness. 

From the data shown in Tables 2 
and 3 it appears advisable for compar- 
ison of daylighting installations or for 
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Use of an outside classroom as a reflector. A reflecting roof under a 
clerestory window increases the efficiency of the clerestory window. 


daylighting prediction to evaluate the 
reflected light from below the horizon 
and add it to that received directly 
from the sky. It has been common 
practice to use a reading of the total 
light incident on a vertical fenestration 
as a basis for comparison of daylight- 
ing tests results. Such a procedure, 
however, does more than just neglect 
the added light available from the 
ground. It actually penalizes the instal- 
lations with higher ground reflections 
for their more effective use of light. 

For example, consider two identical 
rooms, each lighted by a uniformly 
overcast sky of 1000 foot-lamberts 
brightness, one having zero ground re- 
flectance outside the window, the other 
having 30 per cent ground reflectance. 
The room with 30 per cent ground re- 
flectance would obviously have more 
light on the work plane. Each window 
would receive 500 foot-candles directly 
from the sky, but the one with 30 per 
cent ground reflectance would receive 
an additional 150 foot-candles by re- 
flection from the ground for a total of 
650 foot-candles incident on the win- 
dow. Since this light from the ground 
must be reflected from the ceiling or 
upper walls before being distributed to 


TABLE 3—¥interior Illumination From Ground Light Only 








VERTICAL 


ILLUMINATION 100 FOOT-CANDLES 


150 FOOT-CANDLES 250 FOOT-CANDLES 





Work Plane Illumination 





Reflection 


Factors* Max. Avg. Min. Max 


Avg. 





16.4 9.6 4.4 
17.4 10.8 5.8 
30-50-70 16.2 9.0 4.2 
30-70-80 18.0 10.4 5.6 


30-50-85 
30-70-85 





*Of floor, walls and ceiling, in that order. 
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the work plane, it produces less light 
quantitatively on the work plane than 
does an equal amount of sky light 
Consequently, if the readings for the 
latter room were adjusted to a base of 
500 foot-candles incident instead of 
650, the adjusted illumination values 
for this room would be lower than 
those for the room with zero ground 
reflectance. 

In making this type of comparison, 
therefore, the utilization of light for 
the room with ground reflections has 
been penalized by only a fraction of 
its interior illumination’s being con- 
sidered, while all of the illumination 
for the room having no light from the 
ground has been considered. A fairer 
comparison could be made by using an 
overcast sky having an equivalent 
brightness of 1000 foot-lamberts as a 
basis rather than adjusting to 500 foot 
candles incident on the window. 

The utilization of ground light is 
not a new phenomenon. It has been 
used for years, but many installations 
have been penalized by lack of its con- 
sideration. Horizontal louvers such as 
venetian blinds, for example, can be 
adjusted to shield the eye from high 
sky brightness when objectionable and 
still allow reflected light from below 
to pass through for indirect daylight- 
ing. Strategic location of concrete 
parking areas, sidewalks and light 
colored playground areas can be incor 
porated effectively into many designs. 
Roofs under clerestory and similar 
windows can be treated as reflectors 
to increase the amount of light re 
flected into the windows from below 

Light from below the horizon is 
a dividend from something whose 
only cost is good design practice. 
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THAT WORRY BUSINESS 
(adapted) 

There are really only two things to 
worry about: Either you are a school 
administrator or you earn a living 
wage. 

If you earn a living wage, there is 
nothing to worry about. 

If you are a school administrator, there 
are two things to worry about: 

kither you get fired or you die on the 
job. 

If you get fred, you don't have to 
worry any more. 

If you die on the job, there are onl 
two things to worry about: 

Lither you go to Heaven or to some 
less popular place 

If you go to Heaven, there is nothing 
to worry about. 

But, after a lifetime as a school ad 
ministrator, you will feel perfectly 
at home in the other place 

So, why worry? 


REPORT FROM SUGARTOWN TID-BITS 

SUGARTOWN, MAY 1.—The school board met last 
night to clean up the business of the year. The session 
lasted until midnight and was attended by all members 
of the board except Jake Miller and Doc Johnson 
Doc was out assisting the stork, and Jake says he has 
He says 


that it's a thankless job trying to please everybody and 


retired from public life since the last election. 


the League of Women Voters besides. 

Before the meeting it was rumored that there was 
agitation to change models for next year, including the 
school bus and the superintendent. This sort of talk is 
usually prevalent at this season, but in your editor's 
opinion, there is nothing that a little overhaul and a 
new piston job won't take care of. Both prof and the 
bus have given good service; we might do even worse 

The board read a communication from some New 
York City organization which suggested that Sugartown 
should look into the matter of unpatriotic shenanigans 
in textbooks. Two or three members got quite excited 
until prof pointed out that the last set of textbooks was 
purchased before the war and he would welcome new 
ones all around. The board voted to file the letter. 

In recognition of the close of the school year it was 
decided to pay all outstanding bills, the local ones, any- 
way. When prof reported that this would put a severe 
strain on the budget, he was appointed a committee 
of one on Ways and Means 
The P.T.A. was thanked for the fine new picture of 
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Washington Crossing the Delaware, which was pre- 
sented when the president cleaned house last week. The 
picture will be used to cover the crack in the auditorium 
which was caused by the recent thaw. 

The meeting ended at Dick’s Dining Car—on a most 
harmonious note. 


IS YOUR SHOW SLIPPING? 
BEFORE WE KNOW IT, that hoary, stylized ceremony 
known as Commencement will be breathing down our 
necks, and, brother, you better do better than you did 
last year or else you may have to begin to commence 
somewhere else. Last year the two and a half hours of 
the ulcerative proceedings were so dull that even your 
best friends wouldn't tell you. 

Thousands of scholarly words have been written in 
an attempt to pep up Commencement, in vain. Every- 
thing from bathing beauty contests to warmed-over 
spring pageants has been advocated. But still the same 
old show goes on. The ceremonies start late, babies 
bawl, the orchestra leader falls into the tuba, the glee 
club contracts measles and sore throats, and the public 
address system gets delirium tremens! 

The Commencement pattern unfolds drearily as the 
list of prizes lengthens and $500 worth of captive audi- 
ence time is taken to distribute $5 worth of awards. 
Even at that, the Commencement is no giveaway show, 
nor does the main speaker even answer the $64 ques- 
tion. Fortunately, he is usually raucous enough to over- 
come the snores of despondent sitters and the howls of 
infants who are indignant and confused by the cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

Yet every school administrator, through exposure to 
college presidents and Shakespeare, is something of a 
thespian, or else he wouldn't be head of the greatest 
production in the community. The mystery is, why 
doesn’t he use his natural talents for a display worthy 
of his product? Why is his show slipping? 

Commencement, my masters, is a time for celebration 
and rejoicing. We are told that the public relations 
value thereof has a high correlation, plus or minus. We 
are given to understand that it is excellent advertising 
without singing commercials. Let us, then, highly re- 
solve to start on time, to continue no longer than one 
hour and a quarter (including time consumed in the 
late start), and to keep things sprightly, interesting and 
fast moving. Let us provide baby sitters for the oncom- 
ing generation and let us carry a burp gun in the event 
the Commencement speaker orates more than 20 
minutes. 

It is inconceivable that any jury would convict for 
homicide if the gun is properly used! 
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R. CHAIRMAN, I move that we 

make a film of the schools in 
Duplin County.” Thus, after a year of 
preliminary work, a layman recom- 
mended the first step toward the solu- 
tion of one of the county’s most press- 
ing educational problems. His is one 
of seven rural North Carolina counties 
that are trying to harness public inter- 
est in education to improve the schools. 
Laymen, school board members, the 
professional staff, and the school of 
education of the University of North 
Carolina have been working together, 
and the first results of their labors 
presage increasing success. 

Duplin County was selected as a 
pilot county for North Carolina’s part 
of the Southern States Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administra- 
tion financed in part by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. It is a distinctly 
rural county with a population of less 
than fifty thousand and no town of 
more than two thousand. Its principal 
industries are truck farming, lumber- 
ing and pickle manufacturing; _ its 
crops are tobacco, corn and potatoes, 
Its communities are scattered, and 
there is relatively little communica- 
tion between them. Three weekly 
newspapers serve to disseminate the 
local news. 


TYPICAL COUNTY 

Duplin is typical of the North Car- 
olina county unit system of organiza- 
tion. It has a county board of educa- 
tion and separate school committees 
for each attendance area. As in most 
counties, the duties of the school com- 
mittees have never been clearly de- 
fined, although they include some 
responsibility in the selection of prin- 
cipals and teachers. Few means for 


helping the people in one section of 
the county to understand the prob- 
lems of those in another had been dis 
covered. The county board of educa 
tion, a three-member body, had to 
shoulder the whole responsibility for 
making an equitable distribution of 
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school funds, building new additions 
at one school and not at another, and 
the maintenance of good public rela- 
tions. 

In November 1951, at 
tation of the Duplin County superin- 
tendent of schools, the members of the 
county board of education and district 
school committees met with the su- 
perintendent, his staff, and the school 
principals to consider whether to form 
an organization to work on their mu- 
tual problem —the improvement of 
education. At this meeting, after an 
inspirational talk on the duties and 
responsibilities of school board mem- 
bership by a representative of the uni- 
versity’s school of education, the group 
organized itself into the Duplin Coun- 
ty School Improvement Committee 
and invited the presidents of all of the 
local parent-teacher associations to 
join. The committee agreed to have a 
monthly dinner meeting in one of the 
school lunchrooms. 

Because of the size of the group, 
about eighty-five persons, it was ap- 
parent that there should be an execu- 
tive committee to do preliminary plan- 
ning for the meetings. The board of 
education appointed as the steering 
committee a 20 member group made 
up of the members of the board of 
education, the superintendent of 
schools, the county auditor, two prin- 


the invi- 


cipals, two housewives, three business- 
men, one civil engineer, the editor of 
a local paper, three farmers, a theater 
owner, and a tobacco auctioneer. 

Selection of the members of the 
executive committee was made on the 
basis of their interest in public schools, 
Some consideration was given to the 
individual's ability to work with the 
group. No effort was made, however, 
to confine the membership to those 
who were entirely pleased with the 
present school program, Critics were 
invited to become members. Each per- 
son named to the executive committee 
was also a member of other county- 
wide organizations, such as the Grange, 
the Farm Bureau, various Civic 
clubs, women’s clubs, the chamber of 
commerce, community clubs, home 
demonstration clubs, and fraternal or- 
ganizations. Eight of the 10 school 
committees were represented on the 
executive Committee. 


PROBLEMS ASCERTAINED 

As soon as the executive committee 
was appointed and had elected its of- 
ficers, it set itself the task of ascertain- 
ing the educational problems of the 
county. Each district school commit- 
tee was asked to meet with its school 
principal and list the problems with 
which it was faced. The county board 
of education and the superintendent 
were asked to do the same. These lists 
of problems were forwarded to the 
university for classification and study 
and were then considered by the exec- 
utive committee. The problems fell 
into four general classifications: (1) 
administration; (2) instruction; (43) 
public relations, and (4) organiza- 
tion (particularly county board-district 
committee relationships). The execu- 
tive committee decided to attack, first, 


This is the first of several articles dealing with the practical 
applications of research in the field of educational admini- 
stration as developed by the C.P.E.A. in the southern states. 



















the area of public relations and, sec- 
ond, the delineation of the responsi- 
bilities of the county board and dis- 
trict Committees. 

The five meetings of the school im- 
provement committee held during the 
first year of the project were either ex- 
ploratory or for orientation. Approx- 
imately sixty members were usually 


present. They were urged to sit at 


dinner with people from districts 
other than their own so that they 
might become better acquainted. After 
eating, the group either heard a pres- 
entation of some phase of school 
board work or broke into smaller dis- 
cussion groups dealing with educa- 
tional problems. Laymen served as 
chairmen of the small groups and 
principals as recorders. Report cards, 
promotion policies, the curriculum, 
building needs, and the duties of 
school committees all came up for at- 
tention. 


INTEREST AROUSED 

By the end of the school year 1951- 
52, a great deal of interest in the 
activities of the school improvement 
committee had been aroused through- 
out the county. The newspapers gave 
wide coverage to the meetings, the 
county board of commissioners indi- 
cated interest and gave support, and 
the committee recessed for the sum- 
mer feeling that its work had been 
successful 

At the beginning of the second year 
the executive committee decided that 
it was necessary to focus more atten- 
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Faculty members 
fill out an opinion- 
aire on the edu- 
cational problems 
of the county. 
Lay citizens are 
given a_ similar 
questionnaire; 
then the results _ 
are compared. | | 


tion on the problem of improving 
public relations. The large size of the 
county and the difficulty of communi- 
cation between the various segments 
of the population still seemed impor- 
tant hurdles. It was difficult to show 
the people in one locality that their 
needs were being met fairly in rela- 
tion to what was being done for 
schools in other localities. It had be- 
come apparent that many people at 
one end of the county were not at all 
familiar with the schools and com- 
munities at the other the 
county. 

The local theater owner offered to 
film some of the schools and school 
activities for the cost of materials only. 


end of 


Left: Lay advisory 
groups for county 
schools must be 
countywide in rep- 
resentation. Here 
the executive com- 
mittee checks a map 
to make sure all sec- 
tions of the area are 
represented on the 
working committees. 


At the same time consultants from 
the university agreed to help with the 
project by making 2 by 2 inch colored 
slides of buildings, equipment, buses 
and school activities to portray county 
educational problems and needs. Work 
on the film is going quite rapidly at 
the time of this writing. A recorded 
lecture to accompany the slides is com- 
plete. The script was dictated by the 
chairman of the board, and the lay 
members of the executive committee 
are presenting the slides and lecture 
throughout the county to various club 
groups. Thus laymen are becoming 
the champions of the public school 
cause, and interest in public educa- 
tion is growing rapidly. 
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A rural school principal discusses transportation problems with two 
lay citizens who each day face similar problems in their businesses. 


The second project planned by the 
executive committee for the school 
improvement committee is the defini- 
tion of the responsibilities of the local 
district committees and the prepara- 
tion of a handbook for new board and 
committee members. 


SAME PATTERN FOLLOWED 

The other six counties in the North 
Carolina project for school improve- 
ment and leadership development have 
followed essentially the same pattern. 
Since they have been operating less 
than a year, progress there is less read- 
ily apparent than it is in Duplin 
County. In each county the superin- 
tendent and board of education have 
determined the way in which laymen 
were to be included in the program. 
In several of the counties central ad- 
visory committees made up of school 
people and interested citizens have as- 
sumed the primary responsibility. In 
others, exploratory surveys of specific 
instructional or administrative prob- 
lems have been made by university 
staff members with local staff mem- 
bers before the involvement of Jay 
citizens was undertaken. 

In all cases the pattern adopted has 
been approved by both the superin- 
tendent and the board of education, 
and care has been taken to keep the 
legal responsibility of the board and 
the professional school staff clear. 
While the school of education invited 
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participation in the program, only 
those superintendents and boards of 
education that could see the value in 
close association with lay groups were 
encouraged to take part in the project. 

The project staff of the university 
has assumed responsibility for record- 
ing and interpreting as nearly as possi- 
ble what changes take place in each 
of the project counties. This process 
of evaluation includes the use of three 
types of information. The first is the 
information available in the compre- 
hensive reports made by the principals 
and county superintendents. This will 
include such measures of school suc- 


cess as attendance, holding power, ° 


course offerings, and ability to raise 
money for school purposes. The sec- 
ond source of information will be rat- 
ings by state supervisors at the begin- 
ning and end of the project as to the 
quality of school programs and the 
effectiveness of school personnel. The 
third source of information will be 
the data collected about the people 
actively involved in working with the 
project. This will include the ad- 
ministration of a questionnaire de- 
signed to determine changes in public 
opinion with regard to current school 
problems and issues. 

The public school opinion question- 
naire used in the project has been 
developed by members of the school 
of education staff and consists of 50 
multiple choice items dealing with 


such problems of general importance 
as the relationship between the state 
and local governments with regard to 
the support of education, the responsi- 
bilities of school board members, poli- 
cies for employing teachers, federal aid 
to education, race relations, sex educa- 
tion, and school consolidation. It will 
be used both to determine changing 
attitudes and opinions of individuals 
taking part in the program and to com- 
pare the present attitudes of groups 
of individuals. It is of importance 
to know, for instance, whether there 
are important differences of opinion 
between the citizens of the community 
and the professional school staff. The 
opinion of 135 outstanding people in 
the field of education was obtained so 
that a consensus of experts has been 
established which may be used as a 
basis for determining the “profession- 
alness” of groups working with the 
project. 

The work of the seven project coun- 
ties is coordinated by frequent meet- 
ings of the project staff and by periodic 
conferences of representatives of each 
county in a central place. The first 
phase of these conferences was carried 
out by superintendents who discussed 
the nature of the project and technics 
for involving laymen. ‘The second 
phase consisted of a leadership con- 
ference to which the lay chairmen of 
advisory groups and superintendents 
were invited. At this meeting projects 
for community improvement were dis- 
cussed with visitors from four states 
described community projects 
which had been successful in their 
states. The third phase will include 
workshops on local problems for prin- 
cipals and district committeemen. 


who 


AIMS OF PROJECT 

The use of laymen in the improve- 
ment of public education is not new. 
Various patterns, including the work 
of parent-teacher associations, com- 
munity councils, and citizens commit- 
tees, have been quite well accepted in 
many communities. The use of county- 
wide groups to consider the problems 
of the schools has been tried less fre- 
quently. It is the hope of those work- 
ing with the cooperative project in 
school improvement and _ leadership 
development that they may describe 
some of the processes for harnessing 
the power of informed public opinion 
in the improvement of schools and 
thus in the development of more 
democratic leadership, lay as well as 
professional. 
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CONSOLIDATION’S EFFECT 
UPON BONDS 


LEE O. GARBER 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


LL over the nation the movement 
for reorganization seems to be in 
full swing. With it has come a host 
of legal problems. It appears that al- 
most a third of the cases involving 
public schools that come before the 
courts today have their origins in mat- 
ters of consolidation or reorganization 
of school districts. Such will undoubt- 
edly be the situation for some time to 
come, until the courts have ruled on a 
sufficient number of these cases to 
have established precedents that will 
act as guides for future action. 
Recently the supreme court of 
Louisiana was faced with and handed 
down a ruling on an important ques- 
tion growing out of reorganization. The 
question involved the right of a school 
board of a consolidated district to issue 
bonds voted by one of the districts be- 
fore it became a part of the consoli- 
dated district.* 


BONDS AUTHORIZED 

The Rapides Parish School Board 
had created Alexandria School District 
No. 1 and Moreland-Welchton School 
District No. 59. Subsequently it con- 
solidated these two districts and 
formed Alexandria Consolidated School 
District No. 1 as the result of an elec- 
tion held on May 1, 1951. In Novem- 
ber, 1949, prior to the consolidation, 
Alexandria School District No. 1 had 
voted the approval of a bond issue in 
the amount of $1,800,000. Of this 
amount it had sold $1,300,000 worth 
of bonds, dated. April 15, 1950, which 
were payable in 20 years. At the time 
of consolidation the district had 
authorized the issuance of $500,000 
more in bonds than it had issued. 

In addition to authorizing consolida- 
tion (May 1, 1951) the voters ap- 
proved the propostion that the newly 


* Shadow v. Rapides Parish School 


Board, 56 So. (2d) 555 (La.). 
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consolidated district would assume the 
bonded indebtedness of the two dis- 
tricts being consolidated. On Oct. 3, 
1951, after the newly created district 
had been properly organized, the board 
adopted a resolution providing for the 
issuance of the $500,000 worth of 
bonds voted by Alexandria School Dis- 
trict No. 1 prior to the consolidation 
which had not been issued. It stipu- 
lated that they were to be issued so 
as to start maturing one year after 
Dec. 15, 1951, and were to mature 
yearly thereafter for a period of 20 
years. 


ISSUANCE OPPOSED 

This action was then instituted to 
enjoin the sale of these bonds, which 
had been set for Nov. 7, 1951. It was 
contended that these bonds had been 
advertised as being secured by taxes 
assessed against all the property of the 
consolidated district. Their issuance 
was opposed on two grounds. 

First, it was contended that at the 
time the sale of the bonds was ap- 
proved it was contemplated that all 
the bonds would be sold simultaneous- 
ly as a single series to mature within 
20 years of the date when the first 
ones were sold, April 15, 1950, and 
that to issue $500,000 of bonds at 





O 






the time provided by the later reso- 
lution would cause the bonds to ma- 
ture over a period of time in excess 














of the 20 year period which had been 
authorized. 

Second, it was contended that the 
sale of the bonds authorized by one of 
the districts only could not create an 
indebtedness that could be classified 
as part of the outstanding indebted- 
ness which had been assumed by the 
newly consolidated district. 

With reference to the first conten- 
tion—that all bonds should have been 
sold simultaneously—the court re- 
fused to accept it. It pointed out that 
a study of the bond election proposal 
failed to reveal any language that 
might lead to the conclusion that it 
was intended to restrict the sale to a 
single issue. Instead, the court held 
that it was obvious that the bonds 
were to be issued and sold in con- 
formity to the law and that the law 
clearly sanctions the sale of bonds pre- 
viously authorized but not sold under 
certain conditions, concerning which 
it said: 

“Such sales are generally permissible 
within certain bounds—provided the 
improvement contemplated is to be a 
continuous undertaking within a rea- 
sonable time, or that the purposes for 
which the bonds were voted continue 
to be necessary, or that conditions 
have not so changed that it would be 
inequitable to allow the bonds to be 
issued. . . . Even specific provisions 
as to maturity have been held in effect 
to be directory and not mandatory.” 

As far as the second contention— 
that the indebtedness incurred as a 
result of the sale of the bonds could 
not be considered as a part of the out- 
standing indebtedness assumed by the 
newly consolidated district—was con- 
cerned, the court accepted it. 


TIME ELEMENT INVOLVED 

The answer to this contention 
hinged on the question of whether 
indebtedness occurs at the time of a 
vote approving the issuance of bonds 
or whether it occurs at the time they 
are issued and sold. The court, in 
holding the latter to be the case, 
pointed out that “the authorization of 
a bond issue does not create an obliga- 
tion until the bonds are issued and 
outstanding.” 

As a result of the election of May 1, 
1951, it was voted that the new dis- 
trict —the consolidated one — would 
assume the outstanding indebtedness 
of the two districts to be consolidated. 
“Clearly . . . the $500,000 of bonds 
authorized on Nov. 29, 1949, by Alex- 
andria School District No. 1 but not 
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issued are not an outstanding bonded 
indebtedness assumed and are not an 
obligation of the new district.” Conse- 
quently, the court held that the de- 
fendant district might not issue the 
bonds “pursuant to its advertisement 
on Oct. 15, 1951.” This was the 
advertisement that stated they were 
secured by taxes assessed against all 
the property of the consolidated dis- 
trict. 

The question remains, of course, as 
to whether the board might readvertise 
the bonds for sale with the stipulation 
that they were secured by taxes assessed 
against the property of the original 
Alexandria School District No. 1. 
While this question was not up for 
consideration, the answer would ap- 
pear to be obvious. It would seem 
that such action would be illegal be- 
cause at the time of issuance and sale 
there was no Alexandria School Dis- 
trict No. 1. It had ceased to exist as 
a legal entity following its consolida- 
tion with Moreland-Welchton School 
District No. 59 after the election of 
May 1, 1951. 

As a result of this decision the court 
appears to have clarified several ques- 
tions which, while they grew out of 
and had their origins in consolidation, 
have applications as well to other than 
newly organized or consolidated dis- 
tricts, 

First, all bonds voted at one time 
need not be issued simultaneously if 
they are issued within a reasonable 
time and if the proceeds are to be used 
for the purpose mentioned in the bond 
notification, provided, of course, that 
conditions have not so changed since 
the time they were voted as to make 
their issuance inequitable. 

Second, bonds do not constitute an 
obligation of the district at the time 
they are voted but at the time they 
are issued. Consequently, an agree- 
ment of a district to assume the obli- 
gations of another does not include, 
unless specifically so stated, an obliga- 
tion to assume indebtedness to be in- 
curred at some time in the future. 





Right: Charles Ross, man- 
aging editor of the Newark 
Courier, Newark, N.Y., gives 
some editing advice to 
Thomas Gibbons, Marion 
senior, who is getting work 
experience in journalism. 
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A small community plans for 


WORK EXPERIENCE 


MARJORIE L. JANSEN 


Business Teacher, Central School 
Marion, N.Y. 


ENIORS at Marion High School 

in New York State do not go to 
school on Fridays, except to report 
at 8 a.m. for the attendance record. 
Then they go to shops and stores and 
factories to learn “on the job.” 

This is the third year for the work 
experience program at Marion High 
School. It all started when a com- 
mittee of three Rotarians and three 
faculty members was formed to con- 
sider the advisability of starting a 
work experience program. 

Marion (pop. 2200) is a small agri- 
cultural-industrial community located 


in the central-western part of Wayne 
County in New York State, It is 12 
miles south of Lake Ontario and 23 
miles east of Rochester, 

Industries and businesses within 
the community include a fruit canning 
company, two lumber companies, a 
fertilizer plant, a packing house for 
vegetables, a vinegar plant, a ladder 
factory, a cold storage plant, restau- 
rants, a bank, gas stations, garages and 
the usual grocery, dry goods, and drug 
stores. While these businesses em- 
ploy some Marion people, the great 
majority of residents work in the sur- 








rounding communities of Palmyra, 
Newark, Fairport, East Rochester, and 
Rochester. 

Almost as many women as men are 
employed. Many of them work in the 
local canning factory, while many other 
workers commute to Palmyra and 
Newark. 

In the fall of 1950 a survey was 
made by mail inviting the business- 
men to participate, if they desired, 
in setting up a work curriculum for 
seniors. As a result, 18 of the 24 
seniors were placed in various jobs, in 
a law ofhice, factory offices, retail stores, 
a bank, and garages, and in apprentice 
situations in plumbing and carpentry. 
The business teacher acted as coordi- 
nator of the program. 

In the year 1951-52 we followed 
the recommendation of the employers 
and seniors of the preceding year by 
scheduling the work experience pro- 
gram each Monday of the third quar- 
ter of the year. All 33 seniors, 100 
per cent of the class, were placed on 
jobs, and they spent all day Monday 
at their work with the employer. They 
reported to the school at 8 a.m. for 
attendance record purposes, then went 
to their respective jobs from 8:15 
am, to 3 p.m. They quit work at 3 
o'clock because the majority of the 
students had to take the school bus 
home. Sixteen students were em- 
ployed in office work, four in mechan- 
ics, three in carpentry, six in retail 
sales work, two in plumbing and re- 
pair, one in labeling, and one in food 
preparation. 

This year the 35 seniors worked in 
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For her work ex- 
perience, Janice 
Wisse does office 
work for Sanford 
Bush, who is vice 
president of the 
First National 
Bank at Marion. 


area businesses every Friday from Jan- 
uary 30 to April 17. Thirteen students 
worked in offices, six in stores, nine 
as mechanics, four in a hospital, one 
in a cabinetmaking shop, and one on 
a newspaper; one student observed and 
helped in the art departments of the 
Marion and other area schools. 

Every effort is made to match the 
job and the individual. A student is 
assigned to jobs after a study of his 
record and in accordance with his field 
of interest. 


PURPOSES OF PROGRAM 

The following objectives were listed 
at the start of this program and have 
been considered throughout its course: 

1. To prepare youngsters for life 
and to take their places as good citi- 
zens in the community. 

2. To provide a realistic under- 
standing of and respect for work. 

3. To aid young people in adjusting 
to jobs through acquiring skills and 
habits and through determining their 
aptitudes and limitations. 

4. To develop in students habits 
useful when employed, such as punc- 
tuality, regularity, ability to work with 
others, and willingness to take orders. 

5. To provide opportunities for 
vocational exploration and leads to 
full-time employment. 

6. To help students gain self-reli- 
ance and self-confidence. 

7. To acquaint students with com- 
munity employment activities and 
projects. 

The type of work experience was 
largely exploratory in nature. It had as 


its central objective job orientation 
and the development of guidance val- 
ues, attitudes, and work habits appli- 
cable in several occupations. The pro- 
gram was used to supplement general 
education. Throughout this work pro- 
gtam an attempt was made in school 
to relate the students’ school training 
to their business training in the com- 
munity. Periodic reports were given 
by the participating students, and 
help was given whenever the need 
arose. 

As a result of the work experience, 
the student matures and develops 
more wholesome attitudes toward 
work. He becomes more eager to 
learn in school and out, shows in- 
creased interest in such basic things as 
the ability to read, the ability to fol- 
low directions, the ability to express 
himself clearly, and the ability to cal- 
culate, He recognizes more readily the 
value of school learning situations and 
appreciates more the worth of being 
well trained in the art of getting along 
with people. Something important 
happens to a student who spends part 
of his school time at work for a real 
employer outside the classroom walls. 
He begins to think more and more 
like an adult. 

While administrators, faculty and 
businessmen are enthusiastic about the 
program at Marion Central, the proof 
of its value comes from students who 
have actually participated in it. A 
few of the comments on the value of 
the plan are as follows: 

“This program provided the experi- 
ence of on-the-job situations. If you 
read books, it’s all right, but some 
problems might arise which cannot be 
realized from books. Practical experi- 
ence amounts to more and makes the 
work learned in books more real.” 

“You get to know people and learn 
how to meet the public. You find that 
in every job there is something you 
like and something you don’t like. 
You learn to be helpful and _ polite. 
You learn to work with others. You 
learn to make decisions of your own 
and to stick to them.” 

“This program was very worth while 
to me. It helped me to see how an 
office is actually run, and how im- 
portant courtesy and the ability to 
listen to instructions are. The experi- 
ence of working together with other 
office help also helped me.” 

Such a program has been in effect 
in many of our large cities for several 
years, but it can be done in a small 
community as well! 
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T IS no secret that school systems of 

the nation are concerned with the 
problem of an increasing teacher 
shortage. To help to solve their own 
problem of teacher recruitment, the 
Indianapolis public schools began in 
the spring of 1952 a program of cadet 
teaching. The aims of the program 
are to interest high school juniors and 
seniors in the profession of teaching 
and to give high school students in- 
terested in becoming teachers pre- 
vocational information and experience. 
The program, heartily approved and 
supported by H. L. Shibler, general 
superintendent of education, and re- 
ceived enthusiastically by students, 
principals and teachers, promises to 
become increasingly popular. 

High school juniors and seniors 
with average or better scholarship rec- 
ords may elect the course for one or 
two semesters, thus earning as many 
as two credits in social studies. 
Students enrolled in the course are 
scheduled for one period daily in a 
neighboring elementary school, with 
allowance of time for travel between 
the elementary school and the high 
school. In order to shorten the travel 
time and to allow for any neces- 
sary conferences with the elementary 
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CADET TEACHING 


—da step toward solving 


the teacher shortage 


FLORENCE C. GUILD 


Coordinator of Secondary Education 
indianapolis Public Schools 


Cadet examines 
child's reading 
record while the 
child discusses 
book which she 


has been reading. 


teacher supervising the class work, 
many students begin or end their day 
with the class in cadet teaching. 

The high school principal arranges 
with elementary principals of neigh- 
boring schools for assignment of cadets 
to cooperating elementary teachers 
willing to supervise their work. He 
also appoints an interested high school 
teacher to sponsor them. The high 
school sponsor, then, is responsible for 
general supervision of the cadets. 


DUTIES OF SPONSOR 

The high school sponsor not only 
stimulates the interest of qualified stu- 
dents in the program but also handles 
any administrative details delegated to 
him by the high school principal, such 
as enrollment, scheduling and placing 
of marks on report cards. The sponsor 
meets the cadets for general or in- 
dividual conferences, confers with the 
cooperating elementary teachers: when 
necessary, and visits the cadets on as- 
signment at the elementary school 
when possible. He also supervises the 
professional reading of the cadets, and, 
as Opportunities arise, he gives them 
general information about the profes- 
sion of teaching. In addition, he meets 
with other high school sponsors and 


me to evaluate and improve the de- 
veloping program. 

The elementary principal adminis- 
ters and supervises the program in his 
own school. He discovers teachers 
willing to serve as Cooperating super- 
vising teachers, helps them to under- 
stand the purposes of the program and 
the responsibilities involved, advises 
them in their work with the cadets, 
and sees the cadets at work as often 
as possible. 

The cooperating elementary teacher 
trains and supervises the cadet in the 
classroom and evaluates his progress 
in terms of marks at the regularly 
scheduled grading periods. Because 
of the importance of the cooperating 
teacher to the success of the program, 
a teacher is urged not to accept the 
assignment unless he wishes to do 
so because of his professional interest 
in the recruitment of future teachers 
and because of his interest in young 
people. He accepts a cadet with the 
realization that the cadet has had no 
preservice training in teaching and 
is, in effect, another pupil to teach. 
The teacher is approved by the ele- 
mentary principal if he has had three 
or more years of successful teaching 
experience and is a happy, well ad- 
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justed person and is enthusiastic about 
teaching 

The developing program includes a 
variety of citywide activities. Among 
these has been an orientation meeting 
held at the instruction center on the 
opening day of the semester with 
cadets, sponsors, consultants and co- 
ordinators. At this meeting a film on 
good teaching was shown, and a gen- 
eral discussion was held. During the 
last semester three more group meet- 
ings were held at the instruction 
center, one during each of the six- 
week marking periods, At these meet- 
ings the cadets divided into groups 
according to the elementary grade 
levels to which they were assigned. 
Four consultants then worked with 
the primary, intermediate and junior 
high groups. Another activity near 
the end of the spring semester was an 
evaluation meeting attended by cadets, 
sponsors, cooperating teachers, prin- 
cipals and consultants. At this meet- 
ing a panel of cadets led by a high 
school sponsor and a consultant dis- 
cussed their cadet teaching experiences, 
and the audience joined in the general 
discussion. 

The course in cadet teaching con- 
sists of (1) readiness activities and 


(2) participation activities. The cadet 


first observes the work of the cooperat- 
ing teacher and does not participate 
until he is ready. His participation is 
closely supervised. As the cadet gains 
skill and confidence, the amount of 
his participation increases, but he is 
never left alone to plan or manage 
whole group activities, 


MUTUAL BENEFITS OBTAINED 
According to a questionnaire sent 
to the cadets at the close of the 1952 
spring term, the cadets helped the 
teacher and the pupils in a number of 
ways. These included mixing paint, 
grading papers, preparing bulletin 
board materials, helping the substitute 
during the regular teacher's absence, 
cutting paper, helping slower pupils, 
playing the piano, checking attend- 
ance, leading songs, preparing for the 
pupils’ arrival, making a circus, build- 
ing a post office, making charts, telling 
stories, helping conduct various types 
of group work, reading aloud to pupils, 
correcting spelling, conducting morn- 
ing exercises, making number cards, 
checking workbooks, listening to book 
reports, helping with art work, work- 
ing on blackboard displays, drilling 
with flash cards, helping with assembly 
programs, mounting pictures, helping 
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to plan lessons, making study sheets, 
helping to give tests, conducting spell- 
ing bees, helping to diagnose indi- 
vidual difficulties, leading games, tak- 
ing groups to the rest room, umpiring 
baseball games, and helping individual 
children and small groups 

Among the values received from the 
course the cadets mentioned these: 
personal satisfaction in watching and 
helping children learn and grow; real- 
ization that children are willing and 
eager to learn; greater appreciation of 
individual differences; pleasure from 
helping to develop good American 
citizens; realization that a different 
approach must be used in each case; 
discovering that it is fun to help; 
greater understanding of the teacher's 
responsibility to mold individuals and 
character; satisfaction from accom- 
plishing something worth while. 


STUDENTS COMMENT 

Replies to a question concerning 
what they might say to their friends 
about the course included: It will help 
you to decide whether or not you are 
interested in teaching. You will learn 
the joy of teaching. You will become 
aware of the humorous events and dis- 
couraging moments that teachers have. 
You will gain a clearer picture of 
teaching. You will learn that teaching 
is fun, interesting and helpful. You 
will find that the children “sell” the 
course. You will find it is challenging. 
It will help you to appreciate educa- 
tion. It is gratifying to watch children 
learn and grow. It will help you to 
understand the teachers’ problems. It 
will provide knowledge usable later in 
raising a family. It will help you to 
value children’s friendships. It will 
help you to learn to work with people 
and to develop character. It will give 
you a chance to understand younger 
children and be useful to you in the 
home and in church or club work. 
It will help you decide the grade level 








at which you would like to teach. It 
will let you find out if you are suited 
to teaching and it to you. It is excit- 
ing and develops enthusiasm for teach- 
ing. Even if you are not planning to 
teach, it is wonderful training for 
parenthood or just getting along with 
people. It will help you to lose self- 
consciousness before a group and to 
develop tact. It will reveal the need 
for planning work ahead. It will help 
you to develop higher ideals and 
clearer self-expression. 

Voluntary comments from partici- 
pating sponsors, principals, and teach- 
ers included these: Good. Wonderful. 
Highly satisfactory. Very desirable. 
The cadets were helpful and seem sold 
on teaching. Cadets should continue 
to take an active part in working with 
children in groups and individually. 
The program should be continued and 
expanded. It has been a distinct 
pleasure to work with the cadets. This 
is a step forward in preparing and en- 
couraging students to become teachers. 
Elementary pupils have accepted the 
cadets very well. 


GREAT INTEREST SHOWN BY ALL 

Cadets, sponsors, teachers and prin- 
cipals also made many helpful sug- 
gestions for improving the program, 
most of which have been incorporated 
in developing plans and activities. 
Such responses as well as enrollment 
figures indicate that the program is one 
of great interest to all participating. 
In the spring of 1952, 44 students 
enrolled in the course with six high 
schools and 21 elementary schools 
cooperating. In the fall of 1952, 41 
students enrolled with seven high 
schools and 23 elementary schools co- 
operating. High school sponsors re- 
port that more than 67 students have 
expressed an interest in enrolling for 
the spring term this year. Because 
of scheduling difficulties, however, it 
is not likely that this number will be 
able to participate in the program. 

According to the questionnaire, 34 
of the 36 students responding indicated 
that the program had helped them to 
decide to become teachers. Two said 
that they had made up their minds to 
teach even before they had taken the 
course but that the program had helped 
them to verify their previous inten- 
tions to teach. 

From the interest described, it seems 
reasonable, then, to conclude that cadet 
teaching may be a helpful step toward 
solving the problem of teacher re- 
cruitment. 
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Driver education is now a man- 
datory course in the Califor- 
nia schools although behind- 
the-wheel instruction is optional. 


HAT should be the program of 

driver education in secondary 
schools today? This addition to the 
curriculum has been accepted by more 
and more schools in recent years, and 
its adoption many times has been hasty 
and piecemeal. Administrators who 
recognize driver education as a part 
of the curriculum which is here to 
Stay are becoming concerned about 
such questions as size of class, qualifi- 
cations of driver education teachers, 
scheduling and the grade level at which 
such courses should be offered. 

The teaching of proper driving 
habits, attitudes and skills cannot be 
taken lightly. The programs must be 
planned carefully and subject to con- 
tinuous appraisal. The experience of 
school systems in California should be 
of interest, then, to school administra- 
tors nationally. All California schools 
have met the legislative mandate that 
driver education must be offered in 
all public kigh schools in that state, 
although less than half give behind 
the-wheel instruction. 

The California law states that driver 
education shall be required of all stu- 
dents in the secondary schools before 
completion of the 12th grade; it does 
not, however, specify a minimum num 
ber of hours of instruction. The law 
further states that only the classroom 
instruction shall be mandatory and 
that behind-the-wheel instruction is 
optional. 

The California law of 1949 was an 
outgrowth of legislation passed in 
1947 relative to driver education. The 
earlier law provided that, in the event 
driver education was offered in a sec- 
ondary school, attendance was required 
of all students enrolled in the 
ondary schools of a particular district 
Difficulties in programming and sched- 
uling were inevitable, and, as a con- 


$ec- 


sequence, many schools offering the 
subject on a limited basis chose to 
drop the subject entirely. Hence the 
law tended to defeat the purpose for 
which it was originally passed. The 
law of 1947 was repealed, and the 
existing law of 1949 was enacted 
Many educators contend that the 
most desirable educational programs 
evolve from voluntary recognition of 
need on the part of the alert adminis- 
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DRIVER EDUCATION 


Is Here 


To Stay 


JOHN S. URLAUB 
Counselor and Teacher of Driver Education 
Berkeley High School, Berkeley, Calif. 


trators rather than from directives of 
some higher authority. This article 
presents a status report of the driver 
education program in California, based 
on research conducted in 1952 at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
under the direction of Prof. Edgar L. 
Morphet; to some degree it evaluates 
the existing program in terms of recog- 
nized desirable standards. 

To obtain the information required 
a questionnaire was sent to the prin- 
cipals of approximately half the public 
high schools of California. The schools 
selected constituted a representative 





sampling; for tabulation purposes they 
were placed in one of five groups ac 
cording to their average daily atten- 
dance. They ranged in size from Group 
I, schools with 1500 or more in aver- 
age daily attendance, to Group V, 
schools with less than 100 A.D.A. 

For purposes of evaluating the Cal- 
ifornia driver education program, a 
list of specific criteria was formulated. 
The criteria were submitted for ap- 
proval to a group of recognized na- 
tional authorities, and the revised state- 
ments were used for evaluation 
purposes. By a comparision of existing 

















Table 1—Desirable Grade Placement of Driver Education 
According to California High School Principals 














SCHOOL SYSTEMS ACCORDING TO A.D.A. —— 

DESIRABLE PLACEMENT 1501 801-1500 301-800 101-300 -100 Groups 
Ninth grade 

Per cent of schools... . 9 17 os. 32 28 23 
Tenth grade 

Per cent of schools... . 77 66 63 50 72 63 
Eleventh grade 

Per cent of schools. ... 14 10 10 14 0 10 
Twelfth grade 

Per cent of schools... . 0 7 6 4 0 4 
Number of schools 

in each group........ 22 29 48 50 18 167 





Table 2—Reasons Given by California High School Principals 
for Not Offering Behind-the-Wheel Instruction 

















SCHOOL SYSTEMS ACCORDING TO A.D.A. 7 
REASONS GIVEN 1501 801-1500 301-800 101-300 -100 Groups 
Cost of operating 
program 
Per cent of schools... . 27 43 52 40 55 44 
Unable to obtain 
automobiles 
Per cent of schools.... 4 3 a 22 55 15 
Leck of trained teachers 
Per cent of schools.... 4 18 19 18 6 15 
Difficulty in pro- 
gramming 
Per cent of schools... . 18 25 22 24 in 22 
Number of schools in 
@ach group.......6. 22 29 48 50 18 167 





methods in the California schools with 
suggested desirable standards, an ap- 
praisal of the driver education program 
was possible. 

The following are some of the find- 
ings of the study: 

1. Approximately 50 per cent of 
the secondary schools of California 
were offering a course in driver educa- 
tion prior to the mandatory law of 
1949. The course was being offered, 
however, in only 22 per cent of the 
schools in Group I. Approximately 
half the schools studied introduced 
driver education about the year 1946- 
47, perhaps in anticipation of the 
1947 law. 

2. The national authorities chosen 
to evaluate the criteria were in com- 
plete accord that each school should 
have a qualified member of the staff 
vested with authority and responsibility 
to carry out the driver education pro- 
gram. In California the study revealed 
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that 85 per cent of the schools studied 
had what they considered such a quali- 
fied individual on the staff. 

3. Although the majority of the 
driver education teachers had some 
special preparation for teaching the 
subject, 29 of the 167 schools report- 
ing used a teacher with no special 
preparation in driver education. The 
“untrained” teacher was found oftenest 
in the Group V schools and least often 
in the Group I schools. 

4. Forty-six per cent of the schools 
studied indicated that the driver edu- 
cation teacher was selected because 
he had a special interest in the subject. 

5. The national authorities asked 
to approve the criteria agreed that 
driver education should be taught as 
a separate course rather than by in- 
tegration or correlation with another 
related subject already in the curricu- 
lum. Only one-third of the schools 


studied offered separate courses in 





driver education. Ninth grade social 
studies and orientation were the sub- 
jects most often combined with driver 
education. A total of 23 different sub- 
jects was used for integration purposes. 

6. About 90 per cent of the driver 
education classes in the selected schools 
had about the same number of students 
as similar academic classes had. This 
was in accord with recognized stand- 
ards. 

7. Approximately 50 per cent of 
the schools offered six-week courses, 
and 18 per cent of the schools offered 
fewer than 10 hours of instruction. 
The national authorities agreed unan- 
imously that 30 classroom hours should 
be an absolute minimum, but addi- 
tional hours of instruction are highly 
desirable. Thirty classroom hours cor- 
respond to a six-week marking period. 

8. The authorities agreed unami- 
mously that credit should be allowed 
toward graduation for work completed 
in driver education. In California, 14 
per cent of the schools studied were 
not allowing credit for work completed 
in driver education. 

9. The student should be enrolled 
in the driver education class when he 
is near the legal driving age, in the 
opinion of the national authorities. 
Since the legal driving age in Cali- 
fornia is 16 years, the class should be 
scheduled for the ninth or 10th grade. 
The study revealed that 27 per cent of 
the schools studied offered the course 
in the 11th or 12th grade. Although 
50 per cent of the schools scheduled 
the course in the ninth grade, only 
23 per cent considered this as the 
desirable grade placement. Approx- 
imately 70 per cent of the selected 
schools believed that driver education 
should be offered in the 10th grade. 

10. Although guidance and direc- 
tion should be provided by the super- 
intendent and his administrative as- 
sistants, the responsibility for the 
quality and content of the course must 
rest ultimately on the teacher, the na- 
tional authorities agreed. The teacher 
was regarded as the person responsible 
for carrying out the program in 93 
per cent of the California schools 
studied. 

11. “Facility in programming” was 
listed most often as the basis of grade 
selection in scheduling the course, and 
“maturity of the student” was listed 
least often as a basis for scheduling. 

12. Psychophysical testing devices 
were used by 78 per cent of the schools 
selected for this study. The national 
authorities agreed unanimously that 
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the teacher should be provided with 
all necessary instructional aids, includ- 
ing psychophysical tests, in order to 
facilitate instruction. 

13. Motion picture films were used 
by 97 per cent of all schools studied. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the 
schools reported that they show related 
films on an average of once a week. 

14. It was apparent that several 
agencies were giving valuable assist- 
ance to the driver education program. 
Chief among the agencies was the 
California Highway Patrol, which fur- 
nished speakers in 136 driver educa- 
tion classes. The national authorities 
were reluctant to approve the practice 
of having a uniformed officer speak 
to the driver education classes unless 
he had received special training for 
this type of work. 

15. There was apparent reluctance 
among the selected schools not offering 
a semester course in driver education 
to offer a semester course in the near 
future. Approximately 90 per cent of 
all schools studied believed that driver 
education should be included in a 
general safety program. There was 
general agreement among the national 
authorities that the program of driver 
education should be consistent with 
the basic purpose of general education 
while achieving the objectives of driver 
education. 

16. Behind-the-wheel instruction 
was offered in 44 per cent of the 
schools studied. It was offered, how- 
ever, three times as frequently in 
the schools of Group I as in the 
schools of Group V. There were 14 
schools giving compulsory behind-the- 
wheel instruction to all students. 

17. The two principal reasons for 
not offering behind-the-wheel instruc- 
tion were given as “cost of operating 
the program” and “difficulty in pro- 
gramming” by the schools studied, The 
established practice in scheduling be- 
hind-the-wheel instruction is to have 
one student driver and three student 
observers; therefore, the pupil-teacher 
ratio cannot exceed, at any one time, 
four pupils to one teacher. The pupil- 
teacher ratio will always remain a 
dominant factor in determining the 
cost of behind-the-wheel instruction. 
Other reasons listed less frequently 
for not offering behind-the-wheel in- 
struction were “inability to obtain an 
automobile for instructional purposes” 
and “lack of a trained teacher.” The 
national authorities agreed that the 
complete driver education program 
should include both classroom instruc- 
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tion and actual behind-the-wheel in- 
struction, 

18. In approximately one-third of 
the schools studied the student had the 
same teacher for both the classroom 
and behind-the-wheel instruction. Six 
of the nine national authorities be- 
lieved that such an arrangement was 
desirable. 

The California driver education pro- 
gram has taken great strides forward, 
as evidenced from the foregoing facts. 
In many instances improvements 
should and must be made in order to 
attain standards considered desirable. 
Safety minded individuals are now pre- 
paring for another step forward which 
appears to be inevitable. A proposed 
law would require that every public 
high school provide behind-the-wheel 
instruction for those students who de- 
sire to avail themselves of this instruc- 
tion. 

While this study was made for 
California, other states may be inter- 
ested in some of the procedures used 
and the progress that has been made 
through a mandatory driver education 
program. In addition it appears that 
the following suggestions could ma- 


Miniature cars and traffic lights 
are helpful in demonstrating the 
dangers and solving the problems 
“of daily traffic on the highways. 





































terially aid the existing program in the 
state of California. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STATE 

1. The state department of educa- 
tion should require basic instruction 
in general safety education, including 
driver education and traffic safety, as 
a requisite for the general secondary 
credential. The effective date and the 
number of units required should be 
determined by the department of cre- 
dentials and the state department of 
education. 

2. The department of education 
should encourage colleges and univer- 
sities to offer courses, carrying regular 
academic credit, in the areas of general 
safety education, including driver edu- 
cation. The amount of credit to be 
allowed should be determined by the 
institution offering the course. 

3. If state funds are made available 
to local districts as reimbursement for 
the excess cost of behind-the-wheel 
instruction, the grants should be made 
contingent on the school's offering a 
minimum classroom instructional pro- 
gram in driver education, as has been 
defined by regulations of the state 
board of education. 

4. Consideration should be given to 
the establishment of the position of 
state supervisor of safety education in 
the state department of education. 







Some duties of the supervisor would 


be to: (a) provide guidance and 


supervision for the driver education 
program in the secondary schools; (b) 


develop a plan for evaluating the total 
safety education program in the 
schools; (c) coordinate the activities 
of all agencies interested in the general 
safety program, including driver edu 
cation; (d) serve as an intermediary 
between the local schools and repre- 
sentatives of the state department of 
education 


LOCAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Administrators should 
the needs of the students first and fore- 
most when scheduling driver educa- 
tion, “Facility or ease in programming’ 
as a method of scheduling the course 
should not be used until all other 
possible methods have been exhausted. 
Similarly, “difhiculty in programming’ 
cannot be considered as a legitimate 
reason for an administrator's not offer- 
ing behind-the-wheel instruction. 

2. The driver education classes 
should be no larger than the average 
academic classes, The large lecture 
hall method is not suitable for this type 
of class. 

3. Administrators should assign as 
teachers of driver education only those 
persons who have had adequate prep- 
aration in this area. 

4. All secondary schools offering 
driver education integrated or corre- 


consider 
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Above: Visual 
aids, such as mo- 
tion pictures, are 
important in 
driver education 
but are not a 
substitute for be- 
hind-the-wheel 
instruction. Right: 
Study of automo- 
bile motors and 
their operation 
also is essential. 


lated with another already established 
course should plan to offer a separate 
course in driver education as soon as 
possible. When the course is taught 
by integration or correlation, it is de- 
sirable that the teacher have special 
preparation in driver education. 

5. At least 30 classroom hours 
should be the minimum recommended 
standard for classroom instruction in 
driver education. 

6. Driver education should be 
offered at the 10th grade level, or as 
near the legal driving age as possible. 


7. The classroom phase of driver 
education should be scheduled during 
the regular school day and, in all cases, 
credit should be allowed toward grad- 
uation for work completed. 

8. There is considerable evidence 
to indicate that instruction in driver 
education may be considered a de- 
sirable part of the general education 
program of the secondary school. It 
is therefore desirable that administra- 
tors and teachers continue to evaluate 
critically the existing program with a 
view to improving its effectiveness. 
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MUSEUM for the schoolyard of 

every town and village? There 
is no reason this cannot be, says the 
New York State Art Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which is sponsoring action to 
start just such a service for the schools 
of New York State. 

The plan’s proposers, George Kimak 
and Barbara Chapin, have long be- 
lieved that an Artmobile is the most 
direct and logical answer to a crying 
need for better distribution of our cul- 
tural treasures. Why not mount per- 
manent exhibits in a mobile museum 
and roll them to the door of school or 
park? This would make possible pro- 
fessional installation of shows and safe 
showing of originals; it would mean 
that a trained attendant could travel 
with the unit to lecture and to help 
teachers work out class tie-ins with 
each exhibit. These are the advantages 
of a mobile unit over the touring 
exhibit, which must be unpacked, in- 
stalled, guarded and then repacked. 

The Artmobile has another advan- 
tage—it is at home wherever it opens 
its doors. 

“Art appreciation at its finest is a 
shared experience,” says Miss Chapin. 
“The value of a student's seeing work 
in a museum is many times enhanced 
when he sees the work as part of his 
own community and can talk with 
friends and neighbors about his reac- 
tions. This, too, is how the art au- 
dience will grow: One enthusiastic 
visitor will lead many more to a 
museum that is in the community, a 
museum that is theirs to share and 
evaluate at leisure. 

“Art is selling something, something 
valuable that enriches life as few other 
purchases can,” Miss Chapin continues. 
“For it the buyer must pay in the coin 
of time, sensitivity and awareness. 
Sometimes he must sacrifice a kind of 
objectivity which is growing too im- 
portant, especially among the younger 
people who are deserting a tradition of 
vocal excitement in favor of a safe 
reluctance to express feelings. 

‘Art sells vision. It sponsors creative 
thinking. It removes blinders from our 
eyes and offers the joy of absorption 
in making something grow. It offers 
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A MUSEUM for Every School 


communication between peoples and 
ages. Why should we hold back, 
hesitating to offer art in attractive and 
practical terms?” 

Experiments have been made, with 
good success. The Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History ran a “trailer mu- 
seum.” It was in the city, where “chil- 
dren have every advantage already.” 
Teachers discovered literally hundreds 
of children who had never heard of the 
museum until the trailer visited their 
school. Now many of these children 
are regular Saturday class participants. 


“PILOT OPERATION” 

The present plan for a “pilot opera- 
tion” is specifically for schools in New 
York State, to be administered under 
a committee of the Art Teachers Asso- 
ciation of that state. Thus exhibits are 
to be selected by the teachers who will 
use them. These teachers will also help 
work out guidance materials and sup- 
plementary materials to be used in con- 
nection with the exhibits. Helping 
also will be consultants from museums 
and professional groups, skilled in lo- 
cating the proper aids and in recogniz- 
ing how they can best be used. Thus 
teachers will find in unit visits the 
incentive for participation programs, 


This bus, with exhibit, toured Europe 


interclass projects, and term studies, 
for each exhibit will have been in- 
stalled with these potential uses io 
mind, Miss Chapin explained. 

George Kimak is an artist, with mu- 
seum and design training and experi- 
ence, who was at the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Art Gallery and is now art 
instructor at Baldwinsville Academy 
and Central School, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 
There he is experimenting with inter- 
school programs and school-commu- 
nity relationships through art, with the 
development of regional art programs 
and interests, and with ways of in- 
creasing creative awareness. Barbara 
Chapin, a book designer with Scripps 
College humanities training, is di- 
rector of Carnival Caravan, a privately 
sponsored project combining all forms 
of creative expression in a cultural 
festival type of program, involving 
local people both in the planning and 
in active participation. 

Miss Chapin and Mr. Kimak believe 
that the first unit can establish a pat- 
tern of operation for all the groups 
wishing to supply their state, region 
of county with its Own museum-on- 
wheels. It is only a question of time, 
they say, before the Artmobile will be 
an accepted tool in community life. 


advertising the Festival of England. 
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Great task faces the 


TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


Book Review by HARRY S. GANDERS 


Professor of Education, Syracuse University 


THE TEACHER OF TEACHERS— 
FRONTIERS OF THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE IN TEACHER EDUCATION. By 
Harold Rugg. New York City: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. $4. Pp. 
307. 

AS A boy growing up in Fitchburg, 

Mass., Harold Rugg saw transi- 
tions in national and world trade, 
emerging science and technology ad- 
versely affect business of the textile 
mills, which in better days had brought 
prosperity to water powered Massa- 
chusetts manufacturing towns. High 
tariffs, favorable to this region, were 
unable indefinitely to forestall shifts 
of industry to other sections of the 
country, with consequent stark and still 
factories, empty streets, and hungry 
neighbors. 

The apparent inexorable effects of 
changing national and world events 
upon individual lives were seen by 
young Rugg to be not just theories but 
terrible reality. How Fitchburgers 
could make a living under new eco- 
nomics was the problem set by indus- 
trial and commercial facts. That hope 
lay in study of actual industrial condi- 
tions in all their social and political 
implications became apparent to this 
perceiving youth, who was to devote 
his life to such study and to pleading 
with fellow engineers, educators, 
scientists and statesmen to apply crea- 
tive thought to social reconstruction. 
And he has wanted it done from the 
vantage point of the broadest possible 
scholarship. 

Few if any have exceeded Dr. Rugg’s 
effort to amass and interpret, for 
American education, the facts of our 
industrial civilization, Hence school 
administrators will attend his words: 
“We must invent jobs that cannot be 
mechanized,” for “it is now in the 
technological cards that all heavy in- 
dustry will become ‘automatic,’ that 
is, relatively operable without men. But 
a new and revolutionary factor has 
now been introduced: The displace- 
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ment this time will be in enormous 
units and will be permanent. These 
technologically unemployed will not 
find work in new industries because 
the latter will be automatic at their 
birth.” 

According to Dr. Rugg, “the elec- 
tronics men” estimate this will occur 
in five years if World War III comes 
and in any case in 25 years. He fur- 
ther says: “During a century and a 
half, new mechanized industries have 
arisen each time to absorb those dis- 
placed by some major invention.” The 
task which Dr. Rugg assigns in large 
measure to the schools of America is: 
“We must invent jobs that cannot be 
mechanized. . . . Not leisure but labor 
must become the psychological focus 
both of life and of education. Our 
chief cultural goal is not goods, but 
men—the mind and personality of the 
craftsman are the true objects of con- 
cern... . It is clear that new public 
minds are to be created.” 

Dr. Rugg singles out the “teacher 
of teachers” to accomplish this, which 
he considers to be an essentially edu- 
cational task. Reminiscent of George 
Count’s “call” to the teachers of Amer- 
ica, to build a new social order, is the 
author's assignment of only partial 
réles to engineers, industrial research- 
ers, political scientists, public health 
officers, and social welfare workers. 


TREMENDOUS STIMULATION 


The administrator who is more in- 
terested in hiring well prepared teach- 
ers than in training them will find the 
chapters on “The Science of Society 
and Culture: The Social Foundations 
of Education,” “The Science of Be- 
havior,” and “Frontiers of Practice in 
Teacher Education” rather heavy going. 
But no one can read a Rugg book 
without receiving tremendous 
(“crisis”) stimulation and contact with 
many important ideas of social trends. 

In this small book the administrator 
will find presented, in almost capsule 








form, much of the recent history of 
American education, discerning ap- 
praisals of the contributions of in- 
numerable friends, and praise and 
blame for many former professors, 
especially those of Teachers College. 

For a “quicky” on psychology see 
page 95 (This, therefore, is the whole 
of psychology on one page”). How- 
ever, the hurried administrator who 
needs help in achieving an under- 
standing of conflicting psychologies 
will find a less brief though clear and 
helpful interpretation in the chapter 
on “The Science of Behavior.” 

But Dr. Rugg is at his best as he 
returns to his theme of adjustment to 
technological unemployment. Here he 
depicts American society of the future, 
where unemployment has been solved 
through planning: planning by “citi- 
zens councils” and indeed by all peo- 
ple who, while in school, learned to 
use their minds creatively and there 
achieved a humanizing spirit. Those 
who accept “the imminence of the 
robotizing of heavy industry and the 
permanent displacement of thirty to 
forty million men” not only will wish 
to reconstruct American education but 
also will want to “invent and in- 
stall democratic planning and control.” 


“U.S.A. 1984” 


As Dr. Rugg describes it in “U.S.A. 
1984”: Men are released from heavy 
labor, millions more men are making 
and reading charts which reflect the 
amount and quality of machine pro- 
duction, many great valley develop- 
ments match T.V.A., all people are at 
creative work, and artistic motivations 
are everywhere prevalent. Dying vil- 
lages are revived, and art, craft, music 
and political discussions enrich the 
culture. In this utopian U.S.A., col. 
leges and universities relate their think- 
ing to community life, thus welding 
efforts of “creative and practical man”; 
cybernetics has integrated many fields 
of knowledge; “talented youth are 
now expected to go into Creative oc- 
cupations, rather than into money- 
making. The Creative Man is coming 
into his own!” 

Though the author concludes: “My 
generation is closing its era, coming 
to the end of its strength. Do not look 
for too much imagination from my 
peers. Most of them are through,” I 
believe Dr. Rugg has still to write his 
most imaginative book, a filling in of 
exciting details for this final chapter, 
which I regard as an outline for “Cre- 
ative U.S.A. 1984.” 
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WHAT IS PROPER Bie@glelo] BSN ii Nlem, 


The deceptively simple and functional 
lines of the Norcor Tubular Desk and 
Chair belie the painstaking, careful re- 
search and engineering that entered into 
this design. This school furniture was 
not built to suit the expediencies of manu- 
facturing equipment—it was designed to 
fit a live, active child in a comfortable, 
healthful, untiring sitting posture. Sup- 
port is provided in the proper places so 
that the child naturally—and comfortably 
—assumes an alert, attentive position. 
The slouching back and slumping chest 
that promotes fatigue, inattention, and 
that hinder scholastic progress, are dis- 
couraged. 

The chart and diagrams illustrate the 
school seating principles that are incor- 
porated in the design of NORCOR 
School Furniture. 





The most important factor in proper seating 
is the seat height. The feet should rest firmly 
on the floor. There should be no pressure 
behind the knees or thighs on the nerve and 
blood vessels. The size and shape of the 
seat and back-rest must be correct for the 
seat height. See Figures 1 and 5 in Chart A. 


The weight of the body is carried on the 
Ischial Bones, upon which it is perfectly 
poised without strain when properly seated. 
The Ischial Bones of the average student 
rest on the seat opproximately 3” ahead of 
the line B-C in Chart A, but may normolly 
rest anywhere from the line B-C to a point 











CHART A 
LINE OF 
GRAVITY 
v 


Norcor TUBULAR 


DESKS AND CHAIRS 


ISCHIAL 
ZONE 
X 
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The back rest and slight backward slope 
of the Norcor plywood seat helps the Ischial 
Bones (See Figure 2, Chart A) to find their 
ideal position on the seat. The Norcor seat is 
designed to allow for the individual differ- 
ences in shape and position of the bones, 
providing a large flat “Ischial Zone." 


Dept. N 


The backrest properly proportioned and 
positioned to seat height, supports the trunk 
in a comfortable relaxed position. Supporting 
the lumbar region (Figure 5, Chart A) the 
muscles and internal organs fall into their 
proper positions and the chest is expanded 
for deep breathing. 


The NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE DESIGNED TO FIT GROWING SCHOOL CHILDREN 


FACTORIES 
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PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


Book Review by B. P. BRODINSKY 
Washington, D.C. 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION. 1953 Year 
book, Department of Rural Educa 
tion, N.E.A. Pp. 173. Paper-bound, 
$2. Cloth-bound, $2.50. 


OOK at your school bus. Is it 

merely a machine for carrying 
pupils to and from school? If so, then 
the superintendent need be concerned 
only with using this machine safely 
and efficiently. 

But the 1953 yearbook of the 
N.E.A.’s Rural Education Department 
all but scoffs at such an attitude toward 
the school bus. It is more than a 
medium of transit. It is one of Ameri- 
ca’s great instruments for widening, 
broadening and deepening education. 


HOW BUSES ARE USED 


In addition to being concerned with 
‘pupil miles” and “sparsity factors,” 
the superintendent should pay increas- 
ing attention to the “educational uses” 
of the bus. The yearbook provides 
many examples of such “educational 
uses.” 

In South Coventry, Conn., eighth 
grade classes use the school bus to visit 
New York City and its cultural re- 
sources. 

In Birmingham, Ala., buses carry 
classes to radio stations, printing es- 
tablishments, and telephone headquar- 
ters to observe these enterprises at 
work, 

In Cedar City, Utah, school buses 
carry children to annual arts festivals, 
iron mines, Indian mounds. 

In Tipton, lowa, buses carry pupils 
to near-by communities for “exchange 
visits” with other schools. 

The total impact of school trans- 
portation on children’s lives and educa- 
tion has yet to be measured. The year- 


Members of the yearbook committee are: 
chairman, D. P. Culp, associate professor 
of education, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; Earl R. Boggs, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Virginia; H. C. Dekock, 
superintendent, ‘Tipton Consolidated 


Schools, Tipton, Iowa; John E. King, pro 
vost, Duluth branch, University of Minne 
sota, and John C. Reilly, superintendent of 
rural education, Willimantic, Conn 


book points to a few of the more 
dramatic changes that transportation 
has made in rural life and schooling. 

1. The school bus has made possi- 
ble the reorganization of school dis- 
tricts, and reorganization, in turn, has 
brought modern school buildings, more 
adequately equipped classrooms, the 
expanded curriculum. In fact, re- 
organization and transportation are 
interdependent. “Without the pupil 
transportation service school district 
reorganization could not accomplish 
many of its most valuable purposes. 
It is equally true that an effective pro- 
gram of pupil transportation cannot 
be provided except through a strong, 
well organized system of school admin- 
istration,” says the yearbook. 

2. The school bus has improved 
rural school attendance. Whereas 20 
years ago attendance in rural schools 
was far below that in city schools, to- 
day there is little difference. Rain, snow 
or sleet—the farm child is brought 
to school. 

3. The school bus is also bringing 
to school the crippled child regardless 
of how far away he lives. In a few 
school systems even children confined 
to stretchers and wheel chairs are 
brought daily to their classrooms, 

4. The school bus not only takes 
the pupil to the classroom but fre- 
quently brings the classroom to the 
pupil. Mobile shops and laboratories 
move across rural highways to bring 
industrial arts and homemaking fa- 
cilities to sparsely settled areas. 

The daily bus ride teaches pupils 
ways of living together. It teaches 
self-discipline since pupils learn that 
the bus leaves at a definite time and 
all who ride must abide by the sched- 
ule. It teaches pupils to accept one 
another as they are. Says the yearbook: 
“Those who live up the farthest hollow 
and those who live in the palatial farm 
homes become accepted for what they 
contribute to the group living. Unity 
grows, and unity in such diversity . . . 
enables the pupils to . . . accept... 
that individual differences are an asset 


‘ 





in a democratic society ... rather than 


a liability.” 

Under the guidance of school ad- 
ministrators and teachers the school 
bus can become a richly endowed trav- 
eling classroom. Commenting on what 
a field trip can do for history students, 
Supt. G. W. Gerichs, Winamac, Ind., 
contributes this view to the yearbook: 

“It is one thing to read about the 
attempt on the life of Harrison and 
quite another to see the actual bullet 
hole in the window of his home; one 
thing to read about Tecumseh and his 
braves counseling with Harrison and 
quite another to sit on the same lawn 
and listen to the instructor tell about 
it. This trip will make history live for 
those youngsters and is possible only 
because we have enough publicly owned 
school buses to carry them.” 

How the school bus is used for in- 
service training of teachers is exciting: 

“Teachers need to know and under- 
stand the community in which they 
work and in which their pupils live. 

. . The school bus can become a 
means of making all of the community 
available to every teacher and of bring- 
ing about the kind of familiarity which 
is necessary to the development of a 
teacher’s understanding of the com- 
munity.” 


OTHER AREAS COVERED 

The yearbook’s concentration on the 
educational uses of pupil transportation 
gives it its unity and force. But, as is 
inevitable, the volume contains a small 
sea of statistics, plenty of history, and 
hints for administering a pupil trans- 
portation service. 

The history minded reader may like 
to spend time on the excellent opening 
chapter, “Why Pupil Transportation 
Developed.” 

The statistically minded will find 
facts about the bigness of pupil trans- 
portation — 7,300,000 children ride 
120,000 vehicles manned by as many 
bus drivers and maintained by thou- 
sands of mechanics and servicemen. 

Those who want hints on managing 
pupil transportation will find them in 
sections devoted to preventive main- 
tenance, training of bus drivers, bus 
inspection schedules, and use of cen- 
tral shops and equipment. The year- 
book, incidentally, makes a strong case 
for publicly owned school buses. 

But those whose first concern is to 
extend and improve educational op- 
portunities for children will find in the 
yearbook that rare ingredient — ideas 
that work and can be made to work. 
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AUDIO-VIDEO 


With wooden 
models, Lynn 
Poole on the pro- 
gram "The World 
Is an Atom’ 
shows what atoms 
are and how they 
form molecules. 


TELEVISION BREAKS NEW GROUND 


EDGAR FULLER 


Chairman, Joint Committee on Educational Television 
Executive Secretary, National Council of Chief State School Officers 


ELEVISION is one of the newer 

marvels of the scientific age. The 
end of its development is nowhere in 
sight. Instead of the present 150 sta- 
tions and 21,000,000 receivers, there 
may easily be 1000 stations and 100,- 
000,000 receivers within a decade or 
two. Nor is this all. Today we have 
television in black and white. Tomor- 
row it will be in color. And in time 
the three-dimensional marvel now ap- 
pearing in the movies may come to 
television, and in color. The impact 
of television on education and culture 
is only beginning to be felt. 

Many governing boards of educa- 
tional institutions and their profes- 


sional staffs recognize the potentialities 
Dr. Fuller also is a member of the 
executive committee of the National Citi- 
zens Committee for Educational Television 
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of TV in education. They want to use 
it, and a few have plunged into rather 
deep commitments to make certain 
their Opportunities to do so shall not 
be lost. Nationwide, however, neither 
imagination nor action matches the 
promise of TV itself. 


PROMPT ACTION IS IMPERATIVE 


This article will discuss how we may 
be able to do better as time goes on. 
I shall first review the legal situation 
that makes prompt action imperative. 
Then I shall show how the problem 
of TV has already brought educators 
together in cooperation as never be- 
fore, and why even this is not enough. 
Finally, my thesis will be that really 
extensive utilization of TV in educa- 
tion now depends largely on the par- 
ticipation of citizens and that educa- 


tors in many communities will soon 
find themselves working with citizens 
in new patterns of organization to 
achieve that purpose. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has the legal authority to 
allocate television channels. On Sept. 
30, 1948, after only 108 stations had 
been authorized on a case by case basis, 
the F.C.C. declared a moratorium on 
further allocations until it could de- 
velop a total allocation plan for the 
nation. Then the F.C.C. worked on 
an over-all plan for nearly four years 
before it began to receive applications 
for some 2200 unallocated channels. 

The moratorium on allocations from 
1948 to 1952 gave educators their 
opportunity. The idea that there 
should be channels reserved for non- 
commercial educational broadcasting 
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High school sophomores deal with the problem of "Cafeteria Courtesy,” 
the telecast being narrated by Patricia Lucy, teen-ager editor of the 
Evening News in Newark, N.J. The studio is that of Television Research 
Project of the New Jersey Department of Education at Rutgers. 


had cropped up in regard to radio. 
Influential members of the F.C. 
favored the idea for TV. Seven na- 
tional groups of educators had asked 
the F.C.C. during 1949 and 1950, to 
reserve TV channels for education. On 
Oct. 16, 1950, these seven organiza- 
tions* formed the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, employed at 
torneys, and proceeded to argue the 
case for educational reservations before 
the F.C.C. 

Following the oral hearings, the 
F.C.C. made its decisions in two steps. 
On March 22, 1951, a tentative na- 
tional plan of allocations was an- 
nounced, including reservation of 212 
channels for noncommercial educa 
tional purposes. Then the F.C.C. re 
ceived statements from all 
interested parties. On April 14, 1952, 
a revised plan was issued, with 242 
channels reserved for educational use, 


written 


*American Council on Education, Asso 
ciation for Education by Radio-Television, 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 


Universities, National Association of Edu 
cational Broadcasters, National Association 
of State Universities, National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, National Edu 
cation Association of the United States 
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and the F.CC. stipulated that no 
amendments to its total allocation plan 
would be entertained for at least one 
year after the plan became effective 
on June 2, 1952. As matters now 
stand, prospective commercial broad- 
casters may enter into competition for 
the reserved channels after that date. 
The Federal Communications Com- 
mission requires that noncommercial 
educational TV facilities must be avail- 
able to all educational interests of the 
community. Interpreted reasonably, as 
we must assume it will be, this require- 
ment is laudable because the single 
noncommercial educational channel 
must serve all. Public and private 
elementary schools, secondary schools 
and colleges, not to mention cultural 
institutions, such as libraries, museums 
and symphony orchestras, must be 
brought together in a concerted plan 
to utilize each reserved channel. 
Often the representatives of these 
schools and other institutions have 
been so unknown to one another that 
they have had to be introduced be- 
fore they began to work together. 
Cooperation in a new dimension is 
necessary. The lack of precedents for 











joint action of this kind, legal doubts, 
variations in educational purposes 
among the institutions, personalities— 
all the problems these bring are super- 
imposed on the strange, difficult and 
expensive task of establishing and 
operating an educational TV station. 
Considering the problems, there has 
been great progress toward TV utiliza- 
tion in education during the last year. 

Thus far the commonest pattern of 
community agreement provides for the 
receipt of an F.C.C. construction per- 
mit, and then an operating license, 
by a single educational institution. 
Matters of programming and general 
control can be decided in advance of 
actual operation only in broad outline, 
sO provisions are made for a continu- 
ing joint board or other continuing 
authority representing all major par- 
ticipants. Even financing may have 
to be determined largely by such a 
board. Under this arrangement, how- 
ever, the individual institution hold- 
ing the license is legally responsible to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for meeting federal requirements. 
Thus the licensee will have a special 
interest in and responsibility for the 
program of the station, even when the 
general policies are established by a 
representative board. 

In a number of states there has been 
planning directed toward the forma- 
tion of state educational television 
systems. These do not in general con- 
template “live” networks. Each com- 
munity having a station will doubtless 
have a local programming board, even 
when the system is organized through 
the leadership of state educational 
agencies, such as departments of edu- 
cation or universities. 


ANOTHER PATTERN IS FOUND 
Another developing pattern of or- 
ganization is found when representa- 
tives of the leading participating in- 
stitutions, including both educators 
and members of governing boards, 
form a nonprofit educational corpora- 
tion to receive the Construction permit 
and the license to operate the station. 
This is the growing edge of organiza- 
tion for educational TV, especially 
when laymen who are not members of 
governing boards of institutions are 
also included in the corporation. Be 
fore examining the implications of 
this development in more detail, let 
us see what is bringing it about. 
Educational institutions, as repre- 
sented by their governing boards and 
professional staffs, are typically under 
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a variety of pressures and conflicts 
that interfere with beginning any such 
new projects as the operation of a 
television station. With rare excep- 
tiens funds are scarce, especially for 
new programs in competition with ex- 
penditures to improve those already 
established. Low salaries of teachers 
and overcrowded facilities cannot be 
ignored. These are examples of im- 
mediate problems so pressing that it 
is difficult to look ahead. Even though 
the educators and their governing 
boards recognize the great educational 
potentialities of television, they may 
agree with a large part of the general 
public that they should use their pres- 
ent resources to solve their present 
critical problems. In the sense of im- 
mediate and mandatory educational 
needs, educational television ranks low. 

The truth seems to be that, with 
some exceptions, even community- 
wide agreement of educators and gov- 
erning boards does not ensure enough 
financial and public support to con- 
struct and operate a TV station. There 
must be new support, and it is coming 
from citizens with clear insight into 


aval 


from seating to stacking...in a minute flat! 


the future and some detachment from 
pressures of current educational needs. 
They are intelligent and foresighted 
citizens not closely identified with 
schools or colleges, and they will soon 
be found in considerable numbers on 
noncommercial educational television 
boards. 

Educators should welcome this sort 
of lay-professional participation out- 
side the regular lay board-professional 
administrator pattern. It is a natural 
step beyond the professional coopera- 
tion achieved by the seven national 
organizations comprising the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television, 
a situation in which even such great 
organizations as the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American 
Council on Education have agreed that 
authority to make decisions which 
fundamentally affect the entire field 
of educational television is vested in 
the J.C.E.T, itself. It is a natural step 
beyond even complete community- 
wide cooperation of all educational and 
cultural groups. It is bringing new 
strength to the effort to develop edu- 
cational TV for the present and to 
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preserve its greater potentialities for 
the future. 

The National Citizens Committee 
for Educational Television is at work, 
under the honorary co-chairmanship 
of Milton §. Eisenhower and Marion 
B. Folsom, to help save the reserved 
channels for education. Its local 
counterparts may in some instances 
turn out to be unorthodox in a juris- 
dictional sense, especially where educa- 
tors have been slow to organize, but 
they can assist the governing boards 
and the educators to establish educa- 
tional television in Communities where 
educators and their governing boards 
could hardly be expected to do so 
alone. 


HERE IS A NEW FIELD 

Here, indeed, is a new field in edu- 
cational administration. There is no 
established joint authority to represent 
this educational and cultural interest 
of the community, because the F.C.C. 
has ruled out local political govern- 
ments. There is, astonishingly enough, 


“an organizational vacuum in a number 


of communities where some sort of 
joint authority for educational TV 
must eventually be organized. These 
joint authorities may turn out to be 
noncommercial corporate boards com- 
posed of members of governing boards 
of schools and colleges, educators, cul- 
tural leaders, and public spirited citi- 
zens not connected with formal edu- 
cation who believe in educational tele- 
vision. Leadership and imaginative 
insight are widespread in American 
communities, and they will assert them- 
selves in this field as in others. 

Thoughtful educators and citizens 
are interested in what television does 
both for education and against educa- 
tion. They want television to make 
education easier rather than more diffi- 
cult. A more favorable balance will 
result from operation of noncommer- 
cial educational stations, a number of 
which are now assured, The future 
should also bring more, rather than 
fewer, educational broadcasts over 
commercial stations. Even so, most 
TV programs will continue to be com- 
mercially sponsored and directed to 
mass audiences, and all affect educa- 
tion. We must learn to evaluate all 
television programs in terms of their 
educational effects, just as advertisers 
evaluate them in terms of sales. We 
must make our evaluations a powerful 
factor for better programming, because 
we want television to improve our cul- 
ture rather than debase it. 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


The school lunch can be the 


HIGHLIGHT of the school day 


EVELYN McINTYRE 


Principal, Kimball School 
Hayward Elementary School District 
Hayward, Calif. 


HE school lunch, if all of its possi- 

bilities are capitalized upon, offers 
one of the finest opportunities to re- 
alize the first cardinal principle of ed- 
ucation—-health. 

However, providing a good lunch 
is only one of the possibilities in the 
field of health. Is the lunch period a 
time of pleasant relaxation or of noisy 
disorder—a threat to mental health? 
Do the children have time to rest after 
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eating, or do they gulp their food down 
sO as to run out to play—a threat to 
physical health? Is the environment 
attractive and the food colorfully ap- 
pealing and correctly served? Are 
good table manners, thoughtfulness 
for others, and courtesy being prac- 
ticed? Is this daily meeting of the 
group being used for group activities 
to promote social responsibility and 
group spirit? Is the audience situation 


The school lunch becomes a 
pleasant learning situation as 
well as a definite health asset. 


being taken advantage of for the stim- 
ulus of creative activities? What co- 
ordination is there between the school 
lunch and the health lessons in the 
classroom? 

Specifically, how do children come 
into the lunchroom? Have they washed 
their hands? What meets their eyes? 
What do they hear? How do they con- 
duct themselves? Are eating and good 
manners compulsory? How long do 
they stay? How are they supervised? 
How are they entertained? What are 
their responsibilities for cleaning up? 
What opportunities do parents have 
to become acquainted with the pro- 
cedure? What follow-up teaching goes 
on in the classroom? Are the children 
more and more aware of their good 
fortune to live in a country which 
offers so many advantages? 


BENEFITS ARE NUMEROUS 


Often the benefits from the school 
lunch program are limited to the ob- 
vious ones of a well balanced lunch, 
because it is not recognized as an ex- 
perience through which highly de- 
sirable learning of many things can 
be accomplished through doing. The 
school lunchroom can be an extensive 
laboratory in which can be learned 
many acceptable modes of behavior, 
can establish good habits and high 
standards, can offer children many 
pleasant times spent not only in eat- 
ing but also im creative activity, the 
time and facilities for which are so 
often limited in the classroom. 

The finest administration of the 
school lunch program falls far short 
if the administrator achieves only a 
well balanced menu, good food, sani- 
tary conditions, balanced reports — 
highly important surely but only part 
of the program. The administrator 
must be alert to the many other possi- 
ble phases—be personally interested, 
believe in the lunch’s importance and 
be able to lead and guide the entire 
staff, all of the children, and the com- 
munity in recognizing and enjoying 
the numerable benefits. 

The success of the school lunch pro- 
gram is highly dependent upon the 
leadership of the principal. His first 
step is honestly to believe in the pro- 
gram himself to the extent that he will 
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give extra time to participate actively 
in exploring its possibilities. He can't 
do this by administering it from his 
office and then going out to lunch dur- 
ing the lunch hour. He has to be a 
part of the lunch program, seeing and 
doing! He must be sold on it himself! 

Next, he must sell his staff on its 
importance and its possibilities and 
establish a climate in which they will 
function as a whole to make the lunch 
program succeed and will be free to 
use initiative to help improve it. Each 
teacher, secretary, lunchroom worker 
and custodian must feel that the suc- 
cess of the lunch program is one of 























his major responsibilities. Each one 
must recognize the lunch hour as a 
time in which he can teach some of 
the things taught only in a limited 
manner in the classroom. Cooperative 
effort is essential here! 

Then the principal must instill in 
the children the highest respect for 
this part of the school day, guide them 
in their attitudes and conduct, provide 
for their likes and interests, and help 
raise their standards of behavior in 
relation to eating. 

Finally, he must sell the community 
through parents and interested organ- 
izations on the worth of the school 
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lunch program and the valuable ex- 
periences it offers children, 

The following describes one organ- 
ization of the school lunch program 
through which are accomplished some 
of these desirable outcomes. The ad- 
vantage of opening a school lunch pro- 
gram in a beautiful new multipur- 
pose room, modernly equipped with 
the best possible facilities, was capital- 
ized upon. From the polished floor, 
the plastic covered tables, the colorful 
draperies and the public address sys- 
tem to the acoustical tile ceiling 
every detail made for better and 
pleasanter use. Children were quick 
to appreciate these surroundings and 
responded to the appeal to keep their 
school beautiful. Even the custodian 
took pride in helping to keep it im- 
maculate. Student committees were 
formed to provide flower arrangements 
for the tables. The bulletin boards 
were decorated with seasonal displays 
appealing to children, with emphasis 
on health. 

Staff members had a number of 
meetings in which they carefully plan- 
ned the lunchroom procedure. Chil- 
dren were told what to expect. A few 
days before the lunchroom opened 
youngsters in each class went with 
their teacher to the junchroom for 
a free snack of orange juice and a 
sandwich. At that time they were 
given instruction and practice in cor- 
rect procedure. The careful teaching 
that each teacher did here paid divi- 
dends many times. 

Each child must feel that all of this 
is for him. Each child should have an 
equal chance to eat here, The Mothers’ 
Club made this possible by agreeing 
to finance a free lunch for each child 
in the school during the first week. 
This had an added advantage of catch- 
ing the immediate interest of the par- 
ents’ group in the success of the pro- 
gram. Each class had a day on which 
all members and the teacher sat at the 
“party lunch” table which their com- 
mittees had decorated. After his turn 
as honored guest, each child wanted to 
continue to have a hot lunch—it was 
“the thing to do.” 

The teachers arranged their subject 
schedules so as to have some type of 
quiet activity, such as a library period, 
directly before lunch, which allows 
time for each child to wash his hands 
before eating. Health lessons taught 
out of a textbook have little value if 
children are not provided with time 
to practice this health habit. 

Classes are not dismissed all at one 
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We are interested in learning more about your Kitchen-Laundry Planning 


Service. 
Name 
School 
Address 














RANGES + REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALLS® - WATER HEATERS + FOOD (A Division of Generel Electric Company) 
FREEZERS » AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + ROTARY IRONERS + CABINETS 5600 West Tayler Street + Chicago 44, Illinois 
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time for lunch. Rather they are called 
over the telephone at intervals so as 
to arrive at the lunchroom a few min- 
utes apart. The teacher accompanies 
each class and remains with the chil- 
dren until they are seated, at which 
time the teacher on lunch duty as- 
sumes responsibility. As the children 
approach the lunchroom, they are 
greeted with music which plays during 
the period as planned by the teacher 
on lunch duty. 

The children in each class sit to- 
gether at a table, those bringing their 
lunch sitting with their classmates. 




















Pupil leadership and class pride help 
in maintaining courtesy and neatness. 
There is no blowing of whistles or 
loud commands; rather an adult is 
close at hand if some pupil needs a 
quiet reminder that his conduct is not 
according to the standards of the 
group. Any announcements are made 
over the public address system. Chil- 
dren are not forced to clean their 
plates, but “seconds” are only for those 
with clean plates. The lines for “sec- 
onds” form rapidly. The stimulus to 
good eating comes from pleasant sur- 
roundings, flowers on the table, music, 
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That’s right, UNIVEX 
offers you 5 new fea- 
tures in '53. It’s a new 
UNIVEX designed for 
ruggedness, speed and 
precision. Pour ’em.. . 
don’t peel ‘em in '53. 
Try the new UNIVEX 
and watch 20 Ibs. of 
smooth, glistening pota- 
toes come pouring out 
in just one minute, Will 
save you time and money 
-— as well as labor and 
vegetables. Go UNIVEX 
in '53,. Visit Our Booth 
No. 203 NRS. 
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ieter operation and longer 
7 life with the new Univex 
* Flexi-Drive. 
2 One-twist lubrication with the 
enew external grease fitting. 
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contour door, _ 
Extra power with less cur- 


, rent consumption adds up to 
greater economy. 
New precision sleeve gyro 
S. type insert lengthens life of 
main bearing. 


ALL THESE NEW FEATURES... 
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(Both Models D and C are portable) 
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colorful, good tasting and smelling 
food, and all one’s friends eating, chat- 
ting, enjoying themselves. 

All children remain in the lunch- 
room for half an hour. This dis- 
courages gulping food so as to run 
out to play and provides a few minutes 
of relaxation after eating. They love 
this time also for what it has to offer. 
They entertain one another with a pro- 
gram of songs, skits, jokes, riddles, 
plays, stunts, stories and so forth. This 
is under the direction of a pupil master 
of ceremonies with the help of the 
teacher on lunch duty. Sometimes 
there are recreational singing, school 


| yells, a special story. 


Children are then dismissed one 
table at a time. This may seem formal 
bur isn’t in the smooth, courteous way 
it functions. The spirit of everyone 
concerned is of friendly helpfulness 
to make feasible the greatest possible 
enjoyment by all. Praise takes the 
place of commands. The school lunch 
becomes a pleasant learning situation 
as well as a health asset. 

Any chances to point this out to 


| the community are sot overlooked. 


Parents are welcome to come to ob- 
serve the lunch hour and always leave 
with pride at seeing the self-reliance 
of their child, how well he eats, how 
much he enjoys himself. They are 
particularly interested in the opportun- 
ity for their child to perform with 
such ease before an audience. 


PARENTS INVITED 

Parent groups are invited to have 
lunch at school on special occasions. 
The executive board of the Mothers’ 
Club has a luncheon meeting once a 
month. So has the Parent-Adminis- 
trators Council. Parents have no doubts 
when they see for themselves. Criti- 
cism need not be feared when praise 
is forthcoming. Public relations are 
healthy here! 

Many fine, meaningful health lessons 
are developed in the classroom, with 
the school lunch used as a basis of 
discussion. The children learn to desig- 
nate the food value of each dish on 
the menu, what constitutes a bal- 
anced diet, a respect for sanitary con- 


| ditions, and so forth. They know of 





what they speak. The speaking, in 
turn, ensures greater participation in 
the school lunch program with the 
benefits thereby reaching more of the 
pupils. 

Yes, the school lunch can be the 
highlight of the school day if the 
principal focuses on it! 
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IT’S GARLAND’S 


RANGE REPLACEMENT | 


MONTH: 


cn 


@ NO BETTER TIME THAN NOW 
TO MODERNIZE YOUR KITCHEN. 
. GARLAND 


Compared with the newest Garland ' 
= — : No. 44-29 

gas ranges—your old ranges are with 
costing you money! The new Gar- TEED 4 Contra: Heat 
lands will bring you newefficiency—- LT Open Top 
do a better cooking job at lower = GARLAND 
fuel cost—let your chef and his ; ‘ No. 47-29 
staff increase the out-put of your bears with 
kitchen. You’ll find that a modern Unitherm 
new Garland soon returns its entire awewns GARLAND Fry Top: 
cost. That’s why Garland, the No. 45-29 
leader, is most used by America’s with Thy ea eee ap 
finest hotels and restaurants. Tn Th 4370 AGA Combined Ex- 

So see your Garland food service “Hot Top st sr camgnd nore 
equipment dealer now. Let him May Th <apaloggr 4 a fave 
show you why Garland- Pier, Chicago. 
built is better built—why 
you'll be better off with 
gas —the ideal fuel. Plan 
to buy—during ‘Old 
Range Replacement 
Month.” All Garland units 
can be furnished in Stainless DM Heavy Duty Ranges © Restaurant Ranges ® Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers * Griddles © 
Stee! and can be equipped Broiler Griddles © Baking and Roasting Ovens * Counter Griddles © Dinette Ranges 


for use with natural, manu- ce pUcTs DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
factured or L-P gas. Gu in Conodo, GARLAND-BLODGETT, LTD., 2256 Eglinton Ave. W., TORONTO 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


EXTERIOR MAINTENANCE 


of school buildings 


ALFRED C. LAMB 


Director, Division of Buildings and Grounds 
Wayne University, Detroit 


OISTURE, sunshine and frost are 
enemies of all buildings regard- 

less of the materials used in construc- 
tion. This is true in all climates but 
is especially true in areas where the 
climate varies over a wide temperature 
range and where rainfall is plentiful. 
Buildings subjected to extreme cold 
and heat and to alternate periods of 
rain and sunshine, expand and con- 
tract, absorb moisture, lose it 
through evaporation. These processes 
tend to break down building materials 
and to shorten the life of the structures 
buile by man to house his various 
activities. Water is man’s greatest 
enemy in his struggle to preserve 
Add to water extremes of 
the 


and 


buildings. 
heat and cold, and 
problem then becomes really serious 


maintenance 


Figure 


; 
f 


Exterior maintenance is designed to 
slow up the ravages of climate, to 
lengthen the life of buildings, and to 
keep them comfortable to live in. 

Steel, stone, brick, mortar, wood and 
all other building materials are affected 
by moisture. Steel rusts when sub- 
jected to moisture. The resulting rust 
scale expands in every direction, forc- 
ing building materials adjacent to it 
away, as in the case of steel sash, where 
mortar, brick and stone are forced out 
of position around windows. Stone, 
wood, brick, concrete, terra cotta and 
stucco absorb moisture. In warm 
weather the water evaporates, but in 
cold weather it freezes and expands, 
pushing mortar out of joints and 
breaking chips off the face of stone, 
brick and terra cotta. 


Figure 2 


The maintenance crew is in constant 
conflict with the elements to prevent 
this deterioration. A battle is con- 
stantly waged to keep moisture out by 
making sure that joints are tight and 
that surfaces are painted. The mate- 
rials used are many and varied. Paints, 
lacquers, plastics, asphalt, tars, resins, 
putty, caulking compounds, mortar, 
metal for flashings, impregnated rag 
papers, and fabrics are some of the 
materials applied to exterior surfaces. 

When masonry forms the exterior 
surface, the most important factor in 
maintenance is keeping joints tight. 
Mortar joints shrink, loosen up, and 
are either pushed out by frost action or 
crumble and fall out. In some cases 
the mortar adheres to the stone or 
brick on one side of the joint while it 
has pulled away from the other side, 
leaving a crack through which water 
can enter. The only solution is to rake 
or chip out the joint to a depth of 4 
inch and tuck point it, using good 
mortar, a mixture of Portland cement, 
lime and sand. 

Figure | shows a workman chipping 
out such a joint in the stone work of a 
60 year old building. It was first neces- 
sary to remove the ivy vine covezing 
the wall. Back of the workman can be 
seen a section of vine not yet removed. 
If the vine is cut off above the ground 
and removed from the wall it will 
grow back again in a few seasons. 

Figure 2 shows the second step in 
repairing the open joint. Here the 
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Garcy Visualiers 
will see them through! 














Schoolroom lighting installations, once completed, have 
a way of staying on . . . past the time when this year’s 
kindergarten class eventually dons cap and gown. It is 
doubly important, therefore, to obtain the right fixtures 
in the first place. 
Garcy “'Visualiers ’ Garcy’s “Visualier” is eminently qualified. Lighting 
provide full 45° shield- : : ; 
nak nine dilamitidiied efficiency far exceeds I.E.S. and A.I.A. school lighting 
side panels. The “Vis- specifications . . . as to light utilization, light dis- 
tribution, shielding and low surface brightness. 


ualier’’ Series is avail- 
able in 2 lamp and 4 | | Of equal importance, the ‘‘Visualier’s” high level 
lamp units, for 4 ft. lighting efficiency can be readily maintained. The 
standard as well as 4 ft. ‘ 
OR large louver cells are easily cleaned from the floor 
or 8 ft. slimline lamps. . . : 
with a brush or vacuum. All-metal construction 
means no breakage or warping. Garcy’s exclusive 
one-piece louver design contributes time-defying 


durability. Detailed literature and E.T.L. data 
will be sent on request. 


Louver shield consists of a one-piece stamping 

... an exclusive Garcy development. No rusting 

of welded parts . . . no loosening due to vibration 
. and far more inherent strength. 


GARDEN CITY PLATING & MFG. CO. 


1724 N. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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stone mason is tucking new mortar 
into the joint with a pointing tool 
Just below and to his right is a newly 
completed vertical joint. Such joints 
will probably be good for the life of 
the building. For this type of work 
mortar should be used, never caulking 
compound. To use caulking compound 
for mortar joints is a waste of time and 
material. The caulking compound will 
bleed into the masonry and in a few 
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years will dry out, and then the work 
will have to be done over again. 
Little equipment and only a small 
amount of material are necessary for 
tuck pointing. The largest item affect- 
ing the cost of this operation is for 
labor needed for pointing and for 
erecting the scaffolds. However, money 
spent for pointing will save a great 
deal for internal maintenance. 
Painting, another operation in the 


held of exterior maintenance, has two 
purposes: first, to protect the surface 
of wood, metals and some classes of 
masonry, and, second, to decorate and 
beautify. A good exterior paint forms 
a moisture-resistant skin over the sur- 
face, whether it is wood, metal or 
masonry. Paint is manufactured in a 
variety of classifications in all the col- 
ors of the spectrum and in many com- 
binations of these colors and for a long 
list of purposes. Exterior paints are 
primarily designed to protect the ma- 
terial covered by preventing moisture 
from penetrating the surface. Moisture 
entering wood causes deterioration by 
swelling the fibers, thereby opening 
cracks, which result in rot. When 
moisture comes in contact with steel, 
rusting takes place, and the steel soon 
is destroyed. The proper paint film 
maintained over the surface of the 
metal will prevent rusting. 

The materials used for these paints 
vary depending upon the material they 
are to cover and protect. The manu- 
facture of paint has progressed in med- 
ern times as the chemical industry has 
developed new materials, until the 
ready mixed paints available today are 
better and more easily applied than are 
hand mixed paints. However, there 
are still many painters, and a few 
architects and builders, who think lead 
and oil mixed and colored on the job 
are superior. Experience indicates, how- 
ever, that better results can be ob- 
tained by using the manufacturer's 
product as it is delivered in ready 
mixed form. Money is saved by having 
the manufacturer mix the paint by 
machine, for at the present rates of 
pay for painters it is extremely expen- 
sive to mix the paint by hand. 

Figure 3 is a photograph of the 
window in the same building shown 
in Figures | and 2. The painter is 
preparing the window sash and frame 
for caulking and repainting. The old 
paint consisting of several coats has 
cracked and blistered, leaving a surface 
that is so rough another coat over 
it will not satisfactorily cover. The 
painter is removing the old paint by 
means of blowtorch and scraper; next 
he will sandpaper the sash and frame. 
In the preparation process all old loose 
putty will be removed, the wood 
underneath will be painted, and new 
putty will be applied. Next, the old 
caulking compound in the groove be- 
tween the window frame and the 
masonry will be removed and replaced 
with new caulking compound. Figure 
4 shows the use of blowtorch and 
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Safeguard your school with fabrics of coated KineRGLAS 


All of these remarkable features are 
DURA-DECOR Fabric: 

Beautiful DURA-DECOR Window Drapes and $ 
Curtains—with excellent draping qualitie 

role} (Mla igekellivelarol Melale Mirelel-idaMell tiles a-m sYehiictaa 
in a variety of rich, non-fading colors 
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) 
DURACOTE CORPORATION, iad 
Ravenna, Ohio Department 75 


( ) DURA-DECOR Stage Curtains ( ) Window Drapes 

( ) DURA-DECOR Room-Darkening Curtains 

( ) Name and address of nearest Approved Major 
Decorating Studio 


DURACOTE CORPORATION 


RAVENNA, OHIO | Name- 
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| 
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| 
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| 


Makers of Coated Fiberglas Fabrics 
DURA-DECOR Drapery and Curtain Fabrics DURATARP Athletic Field Covers Aircraft 


ae 
' Organization .. 
Interior Fabrics Industrial and Military Protective Fabrics and Covers | 


| Cipin.. Zone___ State. 
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WE USE iT FOR: 
CAFETERIA, AUDITORIUM 
AND SPEECH CLASS 


Multipurpose room size 71x42 feet plus stage at for end is used for 
cafeteria and auditorium and meeting place for larger groups. 


School Rooms that ie 


“DOUBLE IN BRASS’ 


built at low cost through engineered timber construction 


Thousands of schools have cut their capital outlays by getting multiple 
use from some of their rooms. This enables them to reduce the number 
of rooms without curtailing important educational functions. 

Principal requirement for multipurpose rooms is unobstructed floor 
space which places the fewest possible restrictions upon the size of 
groups and their activities. Such space is obtained through arches, beams 
and trusses of Timber Structures, Inc. 

Manufactured to engineering detail by America’s largest and most 
experienced timber laminators and fabricators, these structural units 
provide permanent construction at moderate cost. They have these 
essential qualities: 

Highly resistant to destruction by fire and quake. 

Permanently strong and dimensionally stable, 
free from seasoning action. 

Supply friendly atmosphere with architectural 
distinction while serving as primary struc- 
tural members. 


The booklet ‘‘Modern Functional Schools’’ shows 
outstanding examples of engineered timber construction of 
multipurpose rooms, classrooms, gymnasiums, libraries and shop 
buildings. Get a free copy from your Timber Structures repre- 
sentative, or write us direct. 


TIMBER StRucTuRES, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3782-H, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


Offices in New York; Chicago; Detroit; Kansas City; St. Louis; Dallas; Minneapolis; West Hartford, Conn.; 


Charlotte, N. C.; Seattle; Spokone; Eugene, Oregon 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA ° Richmond, California 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. . Peterborough, Ontario 


Loco! Representatives throughout the United Stotes and Canada 





putty knife for removing old paint. 

Caulking compound is purchased in 
cartridges to save time consumed in 
filling the gun from bulk containers 
such as cans or drums. With this 
cartridge, the workman can open the 
gun, take out the empty cartridge, in- 
sert the new cartridge and be ready to 
continue the caulking operation in less 
than a minute. 

When caulking compound is fur- 
nished in cans and drums it takes sev- 
eral minutes to load the gun and is 
messy and wasteful of material. The 
cost of cartridges is slightly higher 
than the cost of the compound in bulk, 
but the saving of time more than 
makes up the difference in cost. In 
addition to cost there is time saved in 
cleaning the outside of the gun every 
time it is reloaded, and workmen ap- 
preciate the fact that the cartridges are 
cleaner and easier to handle. 

Figure 5 has been included to dem- 
onstrate what happens when painting 
is postponed beyond the safe limit. The 
rotted wood is clearly visible along the 


Figure 5 


sill and up the side of the frame. 
This frame is beyond repair and will 
have to be replaced at considerably 
higher cost than several paintings 
would have totaled. The sash itself 
shows deterioration and loss of putty. 
This lack of maintenance represents 
poor economy. 

Good exterior maintenance requires 
eternal vigilance to discover points 
where masonry joints have opened, 
where painted surfaces have deterio- 
rated, or where putty or caulking com- 
pound has fallen away. When these 
defects are observed, prompt action in 
repainting or resealing is required. 
Such watchful care will prolong the 
lives of buildings by many years and 
will result in savings of cost for con- 
struction of new buildings or renova- 
tion of old ones. 

* * * 

Next Month: A second article on 
exterior maintenance will be con- 
cerned entirely with roofs. 


a 
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Colonial Heights Elementary School, Yonkers, WN. Y.: 
Winner in The School Executive's competition 
for better school design. 
Architect: Edward Fleagle, Yonkers. 
Plumbing contractor: David Colquhoun, Yonkers. 


Plumbing wholesaler: New York Plumbers Specialty 
Co., Inc., Yonkers. 





\ 


TYPICAL OF THE COLONIAL HEIGHTS SCHOOL’S MODERN DESIGN is this ar- 
rangement of plumbing fixtures in a number of the classrooms. A 
lavatory is located in the room, with a toilet installed in a small room 
just outside. Good-looking, easy-to-clean American-Standard fixtures 
are shown here. 
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Award-winning school in Yonkers, N.Y. 
has praise-winning plumbing fixtures 
by American-Standard 


Min keeping with its modern design, the 
Colonial Heights Elementary School is equipped 
with handsomely -styled, durably-constructed 
American-Standard plumbing fixtures. 

In school after school, American-Standard 
products have earned a reputation for long life, 
easy and economical maintenance. That's be- 
cause American-Standard products are quality 
products. Constructed of only the finest mate- 
rials, and made by expert workmen, American- 
Standard products are built for years of trouble- 
free service. It's easy to get the right products 
for each job, too, when you select American- 
Standard ... there’s a complete line of both heat- 
ing and plumbing products to choose from. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





THIS WASHROOM INSTALLATION in the Colonial Heights 
School features Madera toilets and a battery of Chinal 
urinals. The elongated bowl of the Madera assures 
greatest sanitation ... siphon jet water action provides 
thorough cleansing of the bowl with each flush. The 
urinals, of genuine vitreous china, feature integral 
flush spreaders that wash evenly with minimum water, 


Serving home and industry 


AMERICAN-STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE 


DETROIT CONTROLS - KEWANEE BOILERS ROSS EXCHANGERS 





Expensive misstep 


> It was a misstep in administration 
that brought the Office of Education to 
the lowest point of its 85 year old his- 
tory. What happened was this: When 
the Korea G.I. bill was enacted, Com- 
missioner Earl J. McGrath saw an op- 
portunity for service. “It is our obliga- 
tion to make educational audits of the 
veterans educational program,” Dr. Mc- 
Grath said, and proceeded to set up the 
Veterans Educational Services Division 
for that purpose. He was told by the 
White House and the Bureau of the 
Budget (of the Truman administration, 
that is) to go ahead. He did—spending 
about $250,000 of his regular appropri- 
ations on the assurance (from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget) that Congress would 
make good the deficit. 

But Congress, the second factor re- 
sponsible for the trouble in which the 
Office finds itself, not only failed to 
vote money but ordered Dr. McGrath to 
stay out of the G.I. educational program. 
It was a new Congress, a Republican 
Congress, and not the one which had 
passed the Korea G.I. bill. 

Federal Security Administrator (now 
Secretary) Hobby instructed Commis- 
sioner McGrath to make good the def- 
icit by enforcing the most drastic series 
of economies any small agency has ever 
been subjected to. The commissioner 
complied. 

He abolished the Veterans Educational 
Services Division. He sent dismissal no- 
tices to 53 members of the staff and 
sent out a warning signal that 43 addi- 
tional positions in all parts of the Office 
may have to be wiped out. He stopped 
all travel, all conferences, all printing. 
A series of “bumping” operations began, 
during which employes with many years 
of service had to give way to those with 
veterans preference. Morale sank, as one 
employe out of every five began wonder- 
ing if his job was to go next. N.E.A.'s 
Federal Relations Division sent out a 
bulletin describing the plight of the 
stricken federal agency. The American 
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Association of University Women ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Hobby. But otherwise 
there was little demonstration of sym- 
pathy. Congressmen are still not aware 
of the disintegration that has taken 
place. 


Madam secretary 


> Congress has created a new Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
with Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby as its sec- 
retary. Admiration for Mrs. Hobby is 
running high in Congress. Both sen- 
ators and congressmen feel that she 
will appoint a good advisory committee 
on education for the department, as 
has been requested by President Eisen- 
hower. 

But when educators take a closer look 
at the new department they see no cause 
for hosannas. 

The department, known as H.E.W., 
is a huge establishment of 37,500 em- 
ployes, spending and distributing a total 
of $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 a 
year. Biggest units are the Public Health 
Service (16,160 employes) and the So- 
cial Security Administration (15,000 
employes). The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration employs a mere 1000; the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 117. 
Wedged in between the goliaths and 
the midgets is the Office of Education 
with some 458 persons on its pay roll 
(before the near-decimation began). 

There is evidence that Secretary Hob- 
by’s first concern will be with public 
health and the organized doctors and 
her second concern with social security 
and the organized welfare officials. These 
groups wield great political influence 
in the states and back-home commu- 
nities. It is the acquiescence of these 
interests, especially the medical profes- 
sion, that made possible the creation of 
the department. 

To acknowledge the debt to the or- 
ganized doctors, the President had 
agreed to create a special assistant to the 
secretary on health and medical affairs. 
No such honor is accorded education. 


Ic is assumed that the commissioner of 
education will have direct access to the 
secretary, although in practice he may 
have to clear through one of the two 
assistant secretaries. 

There's an interesting section in the 
law creating H.E.W. It reads: “No pro- 
fessional . . . function vested by law in 
any officer shall be removed from the 
jurisdiction of such officer. . . .” This 
means that the commissioner of educa- 
tion is (legally) still responsible for 
administering the land-grant college act 
and the vocational acts. 

But in practice this section of the 
law may not mean much. For example, 
the Korea G.I. bill does give the com- 
missioner “professional function” to re- 
view the educational standards of vet- 
erans’ training. When Congress refused 
to underpin this authority with money, 
the Veterans Administration stepped 
into this vacuum. 

As a result, schools and colleges will 
now be visited by individuals carrying 
the title of “educational benefits repre- 
sentatives” to see whether all provisions 
of the training law are carried out. Pri- 
marily check-disbursing agents, they 
now add to their functions a review of 
the veterans’ course to see if he is mak- 
ing “satisfactory progress,” and they will 
stop the monthly allowances of any 
veteran who is taking a course that 
“fails to meet the standards set up by 
law.” 

To sweeten this bit of intrusion into 
education, the Veterans Administration 
renamed the central office responsible 
for “checkups” from Registration and 
Research Service to Educational Bene- 
fits Service. 


Payless holiday for U.S.O.E. 


> Nearly 300 U.S. Office of Education 
staff members have been ordered to go 
on a six-day payless holiday. Furloughs 
will be staggered so that major Office 
services will continue uninterrupted. 
The order affects all Office of Educa- 
tion employes, except veterans and staff 
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protecting his eyesight is 
our mutual responsibility 


Iritelligent selection of lighting fixtures for school lighting demands 
consideration of 6 BASIC FACTORS: 
An abundance of giare-free light on the desks with enough 


I ; »ver 
2) | R E Cc T .@) R head illumination to eliminate disturbing contrasts and sufficient overall light to 


reate a pleasant, comfortable atmosphere 


Initial cost is increasingly important with today i ee 
limited budgets High quality, low-cost fixtures are essential for ng term tighting 
investments that ore economically sound ~ 


Maintenance must be effectively simplified. Fixture 
that are difficult to clean or that require constant attention are costly to maintain 


For economy's sake fixtures should be designed 


M E R U R bs so the installing electrician may install them quickly and easily in any school room 


regardless of sire and construction 
Modern classrooms demand fixtures with a truly modern smart 
appearance, Smartiy engineered, attractively designed luminaires enhance the 
appearance of any classroom 
School lighting fixtures should be sturdily constructed for years of 
trouble-free service. There should be no glass parts that are subject to breakage 





. » » long a number one favorite for school and classroom lighting the 
country over, meets each of these me Sep 1 ideally. Priced to meet 
° the average school budget, the Eye- is designed for extremely high 
lighting efficiency and sturdily-constructed for years of trouble-free 
service. See the Smithcraft Eye-O before planning any school lighting 


lighti t, And write f hool folder describing th 
LIGHTING DIVISION Sa a ei hee on a scthceh ine ene en tama 


fixture for every school requirement. 












sae il Town 


The duplicating 
machine you asked us 
to build — A machine 
that will fulfill all school 
requirements at a price 
schools can afford. «~~ 






matic! 


WITH 




























MODEL 9S— SCHOOL 


COPYMAKER 


Action 


Sin sie 


/ Presenting the NEW . 












Now ... A spirit duplicating machine espe- 
cially engineered and designed to handle 











sures faster, more brilliant reproductions. Pro- 
duces 1 to 6 colors at one time, in split seconds. 





















‘ 
the hundreds of different school jobs. Built to pe ie s 
OLD TOWN 's A ‘3 ngretn . — COPYMAKER 
’ 708 oun oh. 
rt for rugged school use a aie ie Has ALL the usual Duplicator 
production. features PLUS: — 
. . > e ® CYCLOMATIC ACTION — 
Here's the finest little duplicator that money can Gasted ta bearings ond tale 
buy — featuring ‘cyclomatic action” which as- tension gears give greater 


speed, efficiency, economy 
and a life time of service 
FLUID CONTROL — Prevents 


Makes over 140 clean, clear copies a minute, of excess moisture and results 
in instantaneous drying 


anything you type, write, print or draw — on ® SINGLETTE — Patented sheet 

varying weight paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up separator prevents waste and 
»9” x 14”. Clean, fast, easy to handle. Write for blank sheets 

RO 7H 24 '-CIOAM, FAM, C807 Y * WIZARD COPY CONTROL— 
illustrated brochure TODAY on the revolution- Regulotes brightness of cop- 

ary new OLD TOWN Model 9S Copymaker. ies or length of run 






















School Supply Houses: The many unique and exclusive features of 


this new OLD TOWN Model 9S Copymaker assure you 
repeat business. Write TODAY for complete dealer 


j ) franchise information. 
OWT 750 PACIFIC ST., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
\. . . ae / 


Made by the manufacturers of world-renowned 


&S 
P 











OLD TOWN Corbons, Ribbons, Duplicating Machi 








members of the Vocational Education 
Division. Legal provisions protect these 
employes. 

The drastic move is part of an effort 
to make up a quarter million dollar def- 
icit incurred because of the establish- 
ment of a Veterans Educational Services 
Division. Congress ordered it abolished 
and refused to vote the money that had 
been spent to operate it from August 
1952 to March of this year. 


Segregation on army posts 


> “It’s the irresistible force of the fed- 
eral government pitted against the im- 
movable state constitutions and laws.” 
That is the way one federal official de- 
scribed President Eisenhower's directive 
that the military put an end to segrega- 
tion in schools which are located on de- 
fense installations but which are op- 
erated as part of the various state school 
systems. 

Affected are the states of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Maryland, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. The 
constitutions of some of these states and 
the customs of all of them will not tol- 
erate mixed schools, even though the 
teaching is carried on in U.S.-owned 
buildings and is supported by US. 
money. 

These are the “complicating factors” 
to which the Federal Security Agency 
and the secretary of defense referred 
when they revealed President Eisen- 
hower’s decision that segregation must 
go on military posts. 

Secretary Hobby of health, educa- 
tion and welfare has a document on 
her desk which lists in detail the legal 
problems the federal government will 
encounter with each state in this brave 
effort. At the same time, military com- 
manders on the posts are making on- 
the-spot surveys to see what they can 
do locally to carry out President Eisen- 
hower’s wishes. It appears that at least 
two approaches may have to be made 
to achieve de-segregation: 

The federal government may have to 
negotiate agreements with each state to 
enable army, navy and air force post 
commanders to end segregation; at the 
same time, post commanders may have 
to do some wheedling and persuading 
with local people to accomplish the 
same purpose. 

By contrast, ending segregation on 
army post schools operated entirely with 
federal funds was simple. Only one 
school at Fort Benning, Ga., separates 
Negro from white pupils and by next 
September this practice will stop. 
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Why Is it so easy to teach 
on the new Royal Standard? 


2. Carriage Control. Synchronizes carriage 
speed and type-bar action. A twist of the knob 
adjusts carriage speed for normal typing, or for 
stepped-up speed spurts or columnar tabulation. 


OYAL STANDARD has always been a preferred 
typewriter by teachers and students alike 
because of such features as... 


... scientific positioning of keyboard and con- 
trols, ‘‘“Magic’”’ Margin, ““Touch Control,” and 
all the famous Royal advantages. 


But now comes the new Royal Standard, and 
it offers you all these features and several more. 


1. “Magic” Tabulator. A roll of the hand, with- 
out moving fingers from the important guide-key 
positions, activates the ‘Magic’? Tabulator. 
Speeds teaching of tabulation. 


3. Time-saver Top. A Royal exclusive. Press 
button ...inside controls all instantly accessible. 
““Touch Control’ within easy reach. Easy-to-get- 
at spools for ribbon changing. 


You can see at once why the new Royal Stand- 
ard is now more than ever the typewriter pre- 
ferred by teachers and students. 


Why not ask for a classroom demonstration? 


Roytype Carbons and Ribbons 


STANDARD « ELECTRIC » PORTABLE G 


**Magie’’ and ‘*Touch Control"’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. 
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the Hospitals of Southern California 


Cook With GAS... 


the Dependable, Modern Way of 


Alvarado Hospital 

Anaheim Hospital 

Angelus Hospital 

Barlow Sanitarium 

Behrens Memorial Hospital 
Belvedere Hospital 

Brothers of St. John Hospital 
Burbank Hospital 

Calexico Hospital 

Camarillo State Hospital 
Centinela Hospital 
Children’s Hospital 
Coleman-Smith Hospital 
Community Hospital 
Cottage Hospital 

Covina Hospital 

Culver City Hospital 
Doctor's Hospital 

El Encanto Sanitarium 

Fort MacArthur Station Hospital 
Foster Memorial Hospital 
French Hospital, Los Angeles 
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French Hospital, San Luis Obispo 
Fullerton Hospital 

Garden Grove Sanitarium 
General Hospital, Los Angeles 
General Hospital, San Luis Obispo 
General Hospital, Santa Maria 
Glendale Community Hospital 
Golden State Hospital 

Good Samaritan Hospital 
Harbor General Hospital 
Hollywood Hospital 
Huntington Memorial Hospital 
Imperial Valley Hospital 
Kabit-Kaiser Institute 

Las Campanos Hospital 
Lincoln Hospital 

Lompoc Community Hospital 
Long Beach Naval Hospital 
Los Alamitos Sanitarium 

Los Angeles Sanitarium 
Mayweed -daspital 

Methodist Hospital 


Mission Hospital 

Monrovia Hospital 

Norwalk State Hospital 

Ontario Memorial Hospital 
Orange County Hospital 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help 

Park View Hospital 

Paso Robles War Memorial Hospital 
Physicians and Surgeons Hospital 
Pomona Valley Community Hospital 
Porterville State Hospital 
Pottengers Sanitarium 

Queen of Angels Hospital 

St. Francis Hospital, Lynwood 

St. Francis Hospital, Santa Barbara 
St. John’s Hospital, Oxnard 

St. John’s Hospital, Santa Monica 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Burbank 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Orange 

St. Luke’s Hospital 

St. Vincent’s Hospital 

San Antonio Hospital 
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San Gabriel Valley Hospital 

San Pedro Community Hospital 
Santa Ana Community Hospital 
Santa Barbara County General Hospital 
Santa Clara Valley Hospital 

Sawtelle Hospital 

Scott’s Fair Oaks Convalescent Home 
South Hoover Hospital 

State Department of Correction Hospital 
Shrine Hospital for Crippled Children 
Temple Hospital 

Terminal Island Navy Hospital 
Torrance Hospital 

Trinity Hospital 

U.S. Naval Hospital 

Ventura County Hospital 

Wadsworth General Hospital 
Washington Hospital 

White Memorial Hospital 

Whittier Memorial Hospital 
Women’s Hospital 
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Sy HOSPITALS 


OBTAIN THESE IMPORTANT BENEFITS 
FROM THE USE OF GAS 


@ Savings in operation 

@ Savings in maintenance 

@ Savings in equipment investment 

@ Cleanliness with minimum effort 

®@ Automatic Operation for cooking perfection 


® Safety-Approved by National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 


These and other advantages of GAS and Gas Cooking Equipment 
have been cited time-after-time by experienced 
hospital management executives, 


The case for GAS is well-known to dieticians, food service 
directors, and hospital purchasing authorities in Southern 
California as is evident in the use of GAS for cooking in 95% 
of the hospitals in Los Angeles and Southern California. 

For new installations as well as for modernizing, these 
institutions depend on modern Gas Cooking Appliances which 
incorporate such features as:— 


@ stainless steel exteriors 

© automatic burner lighting 

@ fat-saving fryers with instant heat response 

® individual thermostatic control of baking 
and roasting ovens 

® range-top temperatures up to 1100° F. 


® ceramic flame-broilers which produce 
golden brown or char finish 


GAS and Modern Gas Equipment make volume food preparation 
and service so easy and economical that everyone responsible for 
managing and operating a hospital or other institution will find it 
worthwhile to make an up-to-date study of kitchen equipment 
economics. The Gas Company Representative and your Food 
Service Equipment Dealer will help with analyses and estimates. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE © NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





the 
dishwasher 
that saves 
you money! 


Does a better, more sanitary dish- 
washing job with less help . . . less 
water less detergent . less 
breakage! Many users save enough 
in just a few weeks to write off its 
modest cost. After that, it continues 
to pile up savings for you! 

WHAT KEWANEE DISHWASHER DOES: 
Washes up to 3000 dishes per hour. 
Dishes (including silver, glasses, 
bowls, pots and pans) are placed in 
basket and put in washing compart- 
ment. Turbulent action (water driven 
at rate of 400 gal. per min.) thor- 
oughly cleans dishes . . . utilizes every 
particle of washing compound. Pump 
recirculates water. Basket then dip- 
ped in 180° rinse water (Dishwasher 
heats own water no booster need- 
ed). Dishes dry without toweling. 
Send Coupon Today for Full Information! 


KEWANEE DISHWASHER 
{ 802 Burlington Ave., Kewanee, Illinois 
| Gentlemen: 


| 
| 
| 
ae Rea 
| Without obligation, send me information | 
} on Kewanee Dishwashers. | 
| 

| 

| 

I 

| 


| 
| Name 


| 
| Address 


City State 


L sideilieedieieean en tae iiainemntenneianeorensenn enema 
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| analyses in each of them. 


| erial plants. 


NEWS IN REVIEW 





Evansville Produces Guide 


to Local Industrial Jobs 


EVANSVILLE, IND. — The high school 
students of this Ohio River city should 
have an unusually clear view of the 
vocational Opportunities open to them, 
An illustrated 190 page book, entitled 
“Your Career Opportunities in Evans- 
ville Industry,” has recently been re- 
leased to the students. 

The result of a six-month project in- 
volving at least 30 employes, this book 


is the outcome of joint efforts of the 
| Evansville public school system and the 
| Evansville Manufacturers and Employ- 
_ ers Association. Included are a dictionary 


of occupational titles and an index of 
job opportunities in Evansville industry 


and a separate chapter on each of several 


major types of occupations. 
An important part of the compilation 


| of information involved interviews with 


30 pilot plants and a listing of the job 
A question- 
naire was then distributed to 200 indus- 
The managers were re- 
quested to analyze these descriptions and 


| to report local variations in the way the 


job is performed. This information is 
included in the book in detailed form. 


Closed Circuit TV Used 
for High School Career Conference 


New YorK.—The first attempt here 
to employ closed-circuit TV for educa- 
tional purposes was believed to have 
taken place March 21 when more than 
3500 junior and senior high school stu- 
dents sat in three widely separated 
movie theaters and “attended” the first 
Greater New York Scientific and Engi- 
nering Conference. 

The program, which lasted for one 
hour, cost $10,000. It was designed to 
attract students to careers in science and 
engineering. The program was arranged 
by the Technical Societies Council of 
New York, Inc., an affiliation of engi- 
neering and chemical societies. Cooper- 
ating were New York University, the 
board of education, and the public serv- 
ice committee of the theater-television 
industry. 

The students were shown the latest 
development in prefabricated housing 

(Continued on Page 116) 


=. @ 
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The program of the first Greater New York Scientific and Engineering Conference origi- 


nated from the American Broadcasting Company’s studio and consisted of demonstrations 


and talks by leading scientists from the companies which took part in the actual telecast. 


Each lecturer featured some phase of science and engineering and pointed out the many 


opportunities that await the nation’s future scientists. Before the cameras, Joseph Stewart 


of an oil corporation's development company performs a demonstration which was de- 


signed to illustrate the rapid growth of the petrochemical industry since its beginning. 
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Wed get more work 
with LESS NOIKE/ 


Youd get less noise 
with FIBRETONE * 
Acoustical Ceilings! re) 


Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings 
reduce disturbing noise . . . readily installed, 
they provide the quiet comfort so necessary 
for better, more efficient work. 


Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed over new or 
existing construction. 
JOHNS MANVILLE 
PRODUCTS 
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Because DISTRACTING NOISE can 
lead to confusion and careless mistakes 
in schoolwork, practically all new 
schools include acoustical ceilings for 
noise absorption. However, even if 
your school was constructed before 
sound control became an established 
science, you can have Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels easily and 
quickly installed over your present ceil- 
ings with little interruption to regular 
routine. 


Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers 
an acoustical ceiling which is highly 
efficient and modest in cost. It con- 
sists of 12” square panels of sound- 
absorbing materials in which hundreds 
of small holes have been drilled. These 


holes act as ‘‘noise-traps” where sound 
energy is dissipated. Fibretone is pre- 
decorated, can be paintedand repainted, 
and is available with a flame-resistant 
finish. 

Other J-MAcoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombus- 
tibletile with great architectural appeal; 
Transite*, panels made of fireproof as- 
bestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated 
metal panels backed with a noncom- 
bustible, sound-absorbing element. 


For a complete survey by a J-M acous- 
tical expert, or for a free book entitled 
“Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. NS, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 


Toronto |, Ontario. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Johns-Manville 


Movable Walls—Terrafiex* and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite*—Fiexstone” Byilt-Up Roofs—ftc. 





NEWS... 


ONE WAY TO DO IT 


The daily income from this oil well on school land in Nebraska will pay the daily school 
costs for about 27 students. The first well on state owned land in Nebraska, this Kimball 
County well was recently discovered. The well is reported capable of producing a thou- 
sand barrels a day, but at present this and other wells in the county are restricted 
to 11@ barrels a day. Here local citizens and school children inspect the pumping unit. 


“TEST” FOR SCHOOL BOARDS: 


~ What will your enroliment be in 1962? 
~ What about space for biology, physics, chemistry? 
~ Must specialized lab equipment be custom-made? 
Metalab school equipment experts 
will give you the MONEY-SAVING ANSWERS! (=> 


Questions like these must be answered before you build a 
new lab. Find out today how Metalab gives you all the right 
answers plus lower initial costs and easier maintenance. See 
the complete line of Metalab’s exclusive sectional lab units... 
the same quality equipment used by America’s leading 
industrial firms. 

A request on your letterhead will 

bring you this free 180-page cata- 

log and manual — write today! 


SECTIONAL LABORATORY FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT by 


METALAB CHagoment Cow. 


256 DUFFY AVE., HICKSVILLE, L. 1, N. Y. 





(Continued From Page 114) 
and how to kill a microbe. They also 
heard short talks on atomic, electrical 
and aeronautical engineering and allied 
subjects. 

A two-way audio hook-up between 
the American Broadcasting Company 
and two of the theaters allowed students 
to question a three-man panel, consist- 
ing ot Dr. Clarke Williams, nuclear 
physicist of the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Long Island; Dr. Charles 
Selzer, superintendent at Dumont, N.J., 
and John Kotrady, an assistant in the 
technical research division of the Texas 
Company. 

About 1100 students continued the 
conference in the afternoon and par- 
ticipated in 17 workshop and discussion 
groups. In these sessions they posed 
questions to 45 professionals in engi- 
neering and scientific fields. 


Universities Release Report 
On Academic Freedom 

NEW YoORK.—Free enterprise is as 
essential to intellectual as to economic 
progress, states a report on the freedom 
of American universities made public 
recently by the Association of American 


"| Universities through its president, Har- 
| old W. Dodds, also president of Prince- 


ton University. 

“The Rights and Responsibilities of 
Universities and Their Faculties,” the 
product of six months’ work, was writ- 
ten by a committee headed by A. 
Whitney Griswold, president of Yale 
University. 

Individual scholars, the report said, 
“are united in loyalty to the ideal of 
learning, to the moral code, to the coun- 
try, and to its form of government,” 
but they represent diversified fields of 
knowledge and express many points of 
view. To command “uniformity of out- 
look upon a university faculty would 
put a stop to learning at the source. 
To censor individual faculty members 
would put a stop to learning at its out- 
let.” 

The committee stated that a person's 
only limitations in teaching are “the re- 
quirements of citizenship, of profes- 
sional competence and good taste.” 
Within these limitations, a teacher is 
“entitled to all the protection the full 
resources of the university can provide.” 

Although the report admits that such 
protection will invite criticism from the 
public, it states that the universities 
must face up to such criticism. To do 
otherwise “would invite the fate of the 
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in your laboratory, 
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part in American iheeicanakhine: Last year, more thew 
1,000,000 freezers were installed. More and more stu- 
dents are requesting that freezing instruction be included 
in the home economics courses. 

To help in the teaching of this subject, we offer the new 


Freezer Teaching Kit, described below. It is timely and 
helpful. It provides a means of visual instruction. It 


<> 


4 


an 
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course, a freezer in the laboratory is a ‘‘must,” because . . . 
YOU NEED A FREEZER TO TEACH FOOD FREEZING! 


If your school doesn’t have a modern home freezer, your 
local electric light and power company, or electric ap- 
pliance dealer will tell you how easy it is to have one 
in your laboratory. 


NEWEST WAY TO TEACH FOOD FREEZING! The Freezer Teaching Kit makes it 
easy to provide effective freezer instruction. Includes 12 beautiful, full-color wall 
charts, and Home Freezer Teaching Guide. Absolutely FREE! Simply uses 


FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers A 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ADMIRAL + BENDIX * COOLERATOR + CROSLEY « 
FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC « GIBSON + HOTPOINT 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER + KELVINATOR + NORGE « 
QUICFREZ + REVCO + SEEGER + WESTINGHOUSE 
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NEWS... 


German and Italian universities under 
fascism and the Russian universities 
under communism.” 

Concerning the present investigations 
the committee said it is the duty of the 
scholar, “as a citizen, to speak out,” and 
added that this duty is underlined for 
the professor. 

The report stated: “In this respect, 
invocation of the Fifth Amendment 
places upon a professor a heavy burden 
of proof of his fitness to hold a teach- 
ing position and lays upon his uni- 
versity an obligation to reexamine his 





This new kitchen at Gimbel Brothers, Milwaukee branch of the 
famous New York Department Store, won a prize in the Institutions 
contest last year, competing against the finest in the country. Stand- 
ing side by side are two STEAM-CHEFS 
old, and the other purchased in June 1940, 

Performance of the old STEAM-CHEF encouraged them to buy 
a new one; they put the two side by side in their new kitchen; and 
that kitchen won a prize from outside impartial judges, who chose 
it as one of the best modern kitchens of 1952. 

Durability of STEAM-CHEF steamers makes their purchase a 
Some STEAM-CHEFS have been in daily 


long-term investment. 


qualifications for membership in its so- 
ciety.” 

Although professors are told that “it 
is clearly the duty of the universities 
and their members to cooperate in of- 
ficial inquiries,’ the report states that 
it does not necessarily approve of the 
ways in which these investigations are 
carried out. But, “when the powers of 
legislative inquiry are abused, the rem- 
edy does not lie in noncooperation or 
defiance; it is to be sought through the 
normal channels of informed public 
opinion.” 





one slightly over a year 








use for 20 years or more. You may have occasion to buy only one 


in a lifetime, but you want that one to be the best, which is the 
cheapest in the long run. You can take advantage of the experience 
of Gimbel’s and other leading firms throughout the country and 
choose STEAM-CHEF for heavy duty—“Steamcraft” for smaller 
kitchens. Available for direct steam, gas or electric operation. Ask 


your kitchen equipment supplier, or write us for details. 


Write for free booklet 


“FOR BETTER STEAMING” 


THE CLEVELAND 
RANGE COMPANY 


“The Steamer People” 


3333 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


EDUCATIONAL-24 MINUTE SOUND COLOR- MOVIE 
GIVES DRAMATIC STEAM COOKING DEM 
ONSTRATION. AVAILABLE ON 

REQUEST FOR SHOWING 

TO GROUPS 











} 
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The report concludes, in part: “We 
assert that freedom of thought and 
speech is vital to the maintenance of 
the American system and is essential 
to the general welfare. Condemnation 
of communism and its protagonists is 
not to be interpreted as readiness to 
curb social, political or economic in- 
vestigation and research. To insist upon 
complete conformity to current beliefs 
and practices would do infinite harm to 
the principle of freedom, which is the 
greatest, the central, American doctrine.” 


Gov. Dewey Asks F.C.C. 
to Extend TV Deadline 

ALBANY, N.Y.—To permit consid- 
eration of “every possible sound action” 
to establish educational television in 
New York State, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey recently urged the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to extend the 
deadline for allocation of all education 
TV channels. 

The governor declared there had been 
too much emphasis on “letting the gov- 
ernment do it,” and that this emphasis 
has resulted in too little incentive to 
private organizations “to make use of 
this great new medium to bring to the 
people the fruits of our educational and 
cultural advances.” 

He proposed a program under which 
the state would assist local educational 
and cultural groups to take advantage 
of television. His program implements 
recommendations made by the Tempo- 
rary State Commission on the Use of 
Educational Television in rejecting a 
proposal by the board of regents that 
the state build and operate 10 educa- 
tional television stations. The commis- 
sion recommended the construction and 
operation of noncommercial stations by 
private groups and the encouragement 
of educational groups to take “full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to supply 
television material in the educational 
and cultural fields.” 


N.Y.U. Expands Program 
of Administrative Internship 

New York. — New York Univer- 
sity has sent to about a hundred school 
systems an invitation to participate in 
its program of internship for school 
administrators. Schools are encouraged 
to share in the selection of an intern 
and to cooperate with the university 
in his guidance and supervision, said 
F. C. Borgeson, program chairman. 

In the descriptive brochure covering 
the purposes of the program, adminis- 
trators are reminded: “The task of 
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great new idea in paber service 


An all-purpose container that’s plastic coated! 


Al LAST! 
HOT CHOCOLATE 
IN A CONTAINER 
WITH NO 
PAPER TASTE 


Stacks 
but does not 
stick 


SEALRIGHT 
SANITARY SERVICE 


is “a natural” for cafeterias and lunchrooms. 


Think of it! You can both heat and serve 
food right in the same container and, when it’s A L SS i RV é S , 


empty, it’s easily disposable. The Alservis saves 


4 
time, money and, of course, eliminates both dish N * 5 T ¥ L E 4 
4 


inventory and dishwashing. a 
\ 


& 
Schools which have already discovered this 
plastic coated paper container say the Alservis 
A POTN eo 


Here’s a container that you can use for all The Plastic Coated pb e é 
manner of hot prepared foods, including those Paper Container win 4: 2 or or “ 
with gravies, greases and sauces. this Pavcnbahattne a Pe s* s 

Its plastic coating not only provides a porce- P a ¥ e 
lain-like rim to drink from, but also enables it © 
to hold all the true flavor of cocoa, soups and 


other hot liquids without wilting or dripping. 


Oswego Falls Corp.—Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y., Kansas City, 
Kansas—Sealright Pacific Ltd., Los Angeles, California—Canadian 
Sealright Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. 
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For Emergency Classroom Use 
Conferences... Lectures 


Staff Meetings 


A TABLET ARM CHAIR 
BE 
THAT FOLDS! 


The Greatest Advance 
in the History of Folding Chairs 


Undoubtedly, you've wished for a 


chair like this many times. Now it’s here—perfected— 
ready to go to work for you. Hereis permanent con- 
venience and comfort adapted for emergency use—the 
greatest advance in the history of folding chairs. 

The tablet arm is a built-in feature of the chair, not an attachment. 
It is strong, easy to operate, a marvel of engineering ingenuity 
(patent pending). For ordinary chair use when the arm is not 
needed, it folds down, out of the way, beside the chair, and flat 
against the chair for quick, safe stacking. The flat, folded depth 
of the chair is only 3 inches. The chair can be folded or unfolded 


in a matter of seconds. It is exceptionally easy to get into and out of. 


Built throughout with all the famous Clarin insistence on utmost 
quality, the Clarin Tablet Arm Folding Chair will give years of 
faithful service. It is a supremely strong X-type chair, self-leveling, 
welded to insure exceptional strength and quietness. Its cushioned 
rubber feet, a Clarin exclusive, can’t mar the finest floor. It comes 
with Clarin’s famous reinforced seat of 5-ply plywood, or it can be 
had with fine quality leatherette on seat and back, or on seat alone. 
Available in wide range of frame and upholstery colors. 
Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 14, 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, III. 


Write today on your institution's letterhead for beautiful, 
new PREE. Catalog of the complete Clarin line. 





The Only Complete Line of 
Steel Folding Chairs 


No matter what your need, 
there is a Clarin Steel Fold- 
ing Chair to meet it. Every 
chair represents the utmost 
in quality. It is stronger, 
safer, more comfortable— 
scientifically engineered in 
every detail to justify the 
only written 10-year guar- 
antee in the industry. 





Clarin Steel Folding Chairs 


for Children 


Clarin’s extensive line pro- 
vides even for juveniles. 


Children love these color- ( 


ful, sturdy, comfortable 
chairs made just for them. 
Hard to tip over, easy to 
set up, simple to fold... 
true Clarin quality on a 
smaller scale. Two sizes— 
up to 7 and up to 9 years. 


g 








SINCE 1925...THE 


ARISTOCRAT OF 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 








NEWS... 


locating and training educational leaders 
is not only difficult but is indeed ex- 
tremely important. Better programs in 
preparing educational leaders will re- 
sult when universities and school sys- 
tems. cooperate in the enterprise.” 

Three-way planning on the part of 
the local administrative officer, New 
York University, and the intern is ex- 
pected for this program. School ad- 
ministrators, in planning for participa- 
tion, are expected to specify the major 
duties which the intern will assume and 
to clarify in advance the most pressing 
current problems faced by the local 
administration. 


Creole Child Denied 
White School in Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Because of 
testimony proving that the word “Cre- 
ole,” in Mobile, Ala., is applied to a 
mixed race in which Negro blood is 
present, the Alabama supreme court 
held March 27 that a 7 year old boy of 
“Creole” descent could not attend a 
white school in Mobile. 

In other parts of the state the word 
is generally applied only to early Louisi 
ana settlers of pure French or Spanish 
descent. 

Earlier, the lower court had refused 
the request of Michael S. Chestang for 
a writ of mandamus to force Mobile's 
board of education to readmit his son, 
Michael Jr., to an elementary school 
for white children. 

At that time Mr. Chestang had testi- 
fied he had attended white churches and 
had associated intimately with white 
persons all his life but his son had been 
dismissed from school because of pro- 
tests by other parents. 


President Orders Review of 
Grants-in-Aid to States 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — President 
Eisenhower asked Congress to set up 
a commission to study federal grants- 
in-aid programs to states. Some $2,- 
000,000,000 a year, the greater part of 
which goes for social security, health 
and education, is involved. 

Among the grants-in-aid the federal 
government has been making are those 
for land-grant colleges, vocational edu- 
cation, and research. 

The President wants this commission 
to study also all federal-state-local rela- 
tionships, especially those involving tax- 
ing powers. The President has in mind 
the fact that many tax sources are ex- 
ploited by both states and the federal 
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Darien Junior High School, Darien, Connecticut 


“HEARING Alb” for hard-to-hear-in rooms 


Acoustical environment is an important auditoriums, music rooms, In addition, Easy Maintenance 
factor in the progress of pupils. Inclass- it checks noise and brings quiet comfort Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly installed 
rooms where unchecked noise and poor to libraries, study halls, band rooms, requires no special maintenance. Its 
acoustics impede distinct hearing, chil- gyms, cafeterias, corridors. unique double-density feature (see dia- 
dren must strain to hear. Thus, tension ‘ a See 

6 aay Saat gram) provides excellent sound-absorp- 
SAG FATIGUE INCREASE. ATERTION See Aen. tion value plus a surface of remarkable 
Discipline tends to deteriorate. Effective High & beauty and washability. Can be washed 

> ati ac » deen Density ’ ) sas on & as 

concentration is vastly more difficult. repeatedly and painted repeatedly with no 
loss of sound-absorbing efficiency. 





Low 
Low-Cost Answer Density 
The solution to the problem of hard-to- a MAIL COUPON TODAY for a Sound Con- 
hear-in rooms? Schools by the hundreds DOUBLE-DENSITY—As the diagram ditioning Survey Chart that will bring 
have found it in economical Acousti- shows, Acousti-Celotex Tile has two densi- you a free analysis of the noise and acous- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning! A sound- ties. High density face, for a more airee tical problems in your school, plus a 
absorbing ceiling of Acousti-Celotex perth my Beep aeitaN Sa factual free booklet, ‘Sound Condition- 

ability. Low density through remainder of ; apres pga 

ing for Schools and Colleges.’’ No ob- 


Tile improves faulty acoustics, makes : - 
Tile a sa Y ; tile, for controlled sound-absorption valve. : ; 
distinct hearing easier in classrooms, ligation. 


Acousn-Cetotex 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED U, &. PAT, OFF. 


Mount Condldioningg 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois * In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 











-—-—-——-——-Mail Now--—-—-—-—-—-— 


| The Celotex Corporation, Dept. M-53 

| 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, IM. 

| Without cost or obligation, send me the Acousti- 
| Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and 
| your booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools 
| and Colleges.” 

Name __ a 

| 

| 

| 


Address 
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IT’S BACK... 


and better 


than before! 


Yes, the Fairbanks-Morse 
Health Scale is back again, 
and with the same true ac- 
curacy and dependability 
to serve you over the years. 
This new model, No. 1265, 
is noted for its easy-to-use 
features and its smart, neat 
appearance. And the spe- 
cial attention given to the 
design and durability of 
the wearing parts assures 
its long life and trouble-free 
performance. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


| NEWS... 


government. ‘Today there is even a| 
triplication of taxation in the matter of | 
incomes since many cities are now re- | 
sorting to income taxes to meet their | 


expenditures. 
The President told Congress: 


“The present division of activities | 
between federal and state governments, | 
including their local subdivisions, is a | 

| product of more than a century and a | 
| half of piecemeal and often haphazard | 
| growth. This growth in recent decades | 
| has proceeded at a speed defying order | 
| and efficiency. One program after an- | 
other has been launched to meet emer- | 


gencies and expanding public needs. 


thoughtful attention to the effects of 


roles of the federal, state and local gov- 
ernments.” 


commission without delay. But mean- 


til late in 1954. 





Columbia President Condemns 
Demagogue Investigations 
Rio PIEDRAS, PUERTO RICO.—Amer- 


| ican universities have the right to | 
| demand that congressional investiga- | 
| tions of institutions of higher education | 

“be conducted as sober, fact-searching | 
| activities and not as tub-thumping de- | 
| vices for demagogues who may seek to 
| use an indiscriminate smear campaign 


in order to further their own selfish 


ambitions,” Grayson Kirk, president of | 
Columbia University, asserted here | 


March 12. 


Dr. Kirk spoke at the 50th anni- | 
| versary celebration of the University | 


of Puerto Rico. 


The Columbia educator readily ac- | 
cepted the right of investigating bodies | 
| to conduct such inquiries but urged that | 


| the position of the universities “should 


| be that their record is a proud one, of | 


| devoted service to God, to country, and 


| to humanity, and that they are quite | 
| prepared to accept any public account- | 
| ing, provided it is conducted in an | 


objective and reasonable fashion.” 


“Time has rarely been taken for | 


these actions on the basic structure of | 
our federal-state system of government. | 
Now there is need to review and assess, | 
with prudence and foresight, the proper | 


Congress is expected to set up the | 


while all legislation dealing with grants- | 
in-aid for education will be held in | 
abeyance. The proposed commission is | 
not expected to report its findings un- | 


practically 
indestructible 
and quiet 
Kys-ite 
molded 
plastic 
tableware 


and trays 
for student 
cafeterias 


Up to 5 times smrenger than 
ordinary plastics, Kys-ite 
tough to chip or crack... 
stacking, carrying and wash- 
ing can be done at top speed 
without any danger. Light- 
weight, quiet, eliminating all 
noisy clatter. Washes easily— 
manually or in machine, safe 
in boiling water. Stain-resist- 
ant tableware in maple color; 
red or brown trays. 


50™ ANNIVERSARY 1903-1953 





Keyes Fibre Sales Corp., Past. NS 
420 Lexington Ave., Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me further information on 
00 Kys-ite Tableware (] Kys-ite Trays 
MAME. c cccccccccccccol be vcccccece 
NAME OF SCHOOL 


® FAIRBANKS: MORSE, 
@ name worth remembering 





Faculty members called before such | ADDRESS 
committees, Dr. Kirk stated, should be | 
encouraged to speak freely and not | 
“seek cover behind the Fifth Amend- | 


SCALES * DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 

© ELECTRICAL MACHINERY « PUMPS * HOME 

WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT © RAIL CARS « 
FARM MACHINERY « MAGNETOS 


MY WHOLESALER IS......--> eeoece eee 
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Among schools, colleges, universities... 


nearly everyone buys 


High School Cafeteria 
Elmhurst, Ulinois 


High School Gynmasium 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin 


AMERICAN FOLDING CHAIRS 


... work best, look best, last longest in gymnasiums, 


cafeterias, lecture rooms, libraries, offices ...for every folding chair purpose! 


Backed by 67 years of public-seating leadership! Tested by one of 
industry’s finest laboratories! Proved by more than 8 million 
chairs in thousands of installations—-many dating back for years! 
There’s just no ‘“‘wear out” to American Seating’s reinforced trian- 
gular-steel-tubing frames, with steel cross braces from outside to 
outside of legs, and over-all rugged, durable design. 

There’s extra comfort in these wider, deeper body-shaped seats 
and wider, deeper, shoulder-fitting formed back panels. Educa- 
tional authorities like the freedom from any sliding or binding 
parts, the absence of all snagging, cutting, or soiling hazards. 
Light in weight, American folders are easy to carry and store, fold 
easily, quietly, compactly, and can’t tip forward in use. Write Dept. 5. 


cAmecican Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs, 
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3 SEAT STYLES: Formed plywood with durable lacquer 
finish; shaped steel; or imitation-leather upholstered. 


METAL PARTS are corrosion-resistant Bonderized; two- 
coat chip-proof beige baked-enamel finish. 


HANDY STORAGE TRUCKS 


Two styles above for general or under-stage use. Per- 
mit easy, convenient storage. Swivel caster’ -emovable 
handles, ample capacity. Other styles available. 


Clamps for Sectional Grouping permit fastening chairs 
in sections of two, three or four, one inch apart. 

Steel Threshold available to lock chairs into position at 
ends of rows, 30” back to back, for three or more rows. 
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first: The new Miller LEXINGTON provides CORRECT school lighting 
of high efficiency and extremely low brightness, no glare—lighting that 
enables pupils to see clearly, and easily, induces concentration on studies, 
and promotes physical well-being. 


second: The LEXINGTON is engineered for easier, quicker installation 
and low maintenance—gives you the benefit of L. O. C. (low overall cost), 
which means more economical lighting over the years. 


















Extremely strong Simplified 


installatior 





rigid one-piece 


steel louver clamp hanger 





assembly grips channel 





Write for Lexington and L. O. C, folder 





Miller Lighting Service is all-inclusive 
developed over 109 


in GOOD LIGHTING. A complete line of 





years pioneering 





THE miller COMPANY 


SINCE 1844 
meriden, conn. 


Fluorescent, Mercury and Incandescent 





luminaires covers a wide range of indus 





trial and commercial requirements 





Miller field engineers and distributors are 





located in principal cities for nation-wide 





service 








NEWS... 


ment, even though they have techni- 
cally a perfect right to do so.” He de- 
clared that “a professor, like his uni- 
versity, bears some burden of public 
responsibility and his refusal to speak 
out will reflect adversely on both him- 
self and his institution.” 

He cautioned, however, against sum- 
mary dismissal of faculty members who 
invoke this constitutional privilege. He 
urged instead a careful examination by 
the university, “giving him the oppor- 
tunity to establish his right to continue 
to enjoy his university association.” 


Educational TV Station 
Opens in Houston 

Houston, Tex. — To train students 
to take over jobs in the TV field and 
to bring the classroom into the home 
are the dual aims of station KUHT, a 
noncommercial educational television 
station which went on the air here 
April 16 over Channel 8. 

The station is licensed jointly by the 
University of Houston and the Houston 
public school system. 

“By televising lectures, large classes 
could well become a thing of the past,” 
stated Dr. W. W. Kemmerer, president 
of the university. 

Professors at the university are find- 
ing themselves plunged into something 
| new, too. This summer, 12 members 
| of the faculty will attend a six-week 
course to learn how to “teach over TV.” 

KUHT will not be limited to lecture 
programs entirely; newscasts and light 
entertainment are also on the schedule. 
The staff believes that it can experi- 
ment in new phases of programming 
which “commercial stations would find 
difficult for evident economic reasons,” 


| thereby adding valuable information to 


the TV field. 


Urges Vocational Schools to Give 





Attention to Older People 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Public voca- 


| tional schools should give attention to 
, the needs of the older and retired work- 


er, says Lawrence Borosage, newly ap- 
pointed head of the federal division of 
trade and industrial education. Dr. 
Borosage, a 40 year old University of 
Michigan educator, succeeded Walter 


| Cooper, who had been given other 


duties in the vocational education 
branch of the Office of Education. 
The older worker, in many instances, 
needs retraining and readjustment to 
new conditions, Dr. Borosage believes. 








The retired worker needs hobbies and 
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For Safe, Trouble-Free Outdoor Seatit 


Universal Steel Grandstands 
Portable or Permanent 


Thousands of installations and many years 
of matchless performance (the most severe 
tests under all conditions) give ample 
proof of the pronounced superiority of 
Universal Steel Grandstands. 


Viewed from every important angle... 
safety, structural strength, simplicity of as- 
sembly, comfort, long life, selectivity of 
sizes... these grandstands (built to hold 
more than 4 times the rated live weight 
load) always meet and usually surpass the 
most rigid requirements. Erected on con- 
crete slabs or foundations, they make truly 
permanent installations. Mounted on 2” 
x 6” ground sills, they are easily portable 
from one location to another . . . indoors or 
outdoors. Yes, Universal Steel Grandstands 





TYPICAL SEATING PLANS 


(Many other sizes and group lengths available) 
PLAN No.1 | No.2 | No.3 | No.4 
Length 90’ 0” | 138’ 0” | 198’ 0” |234’ 0” 
Rows High 8 10 10 12 




















Capacity 520 | 1000 | 1430 | 2028 

















meet every seating need. So don’t delay. 
Arrange to accommodate the crowds by in- 
creasing seating facilities this safe, eco- 
nomical way. Just select the plan you need 
from table below or send us your specifica- 
tions. Complete catalog and prices free 
on request. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET « CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


1g 
mS 


AN : 
eee “ 


Elevated type (above) has 40” walkway 
across front. In the conventional type (in- 
set), first row seats are 16” above ground 
level. Both types provide 18” leg room 
and 24” front to back per row. 


No special tools are needed to erect 
Universal Portable Steel Grandstands. They 
are easily assembled and just as easily 
knocked down for moving from one loca- 
tion to another . . indoors or outdoors. 
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other leisure-time activities. The pub- 
lic vocational schools are equipped to 
meet these needs but have been slow 
to tell the community about their readi- 
ness to undertake the tasks, Dr. Boro- 
sage states. 


McGrath Warns That Teacher, 
Classroom Shortage Will Grow 
WASHINGTON, D.C, — In the annual 
report of the U.S. Office of Education 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
published recently, Earl J. McGrath, as 


ce 
SENSATIONAL NEW~"‘PUSH BUTTON” 


commissioner of education, stated that 
the shortage of school buildings and 
teachers will grow worse instead of bet- 
ter in the next few years. 

The report, originally transmitted last 
October to Oscar R. Ewing, then fed- 
eral security administrator, said many 
communities haven't enough money to 
build enough schools for the ever-grow- 
ing number of pupils. 

“Some form of federal assistance is 
imperative if the children of the nation, 
regardless of where they live, are to 


TREATMENT 


FOR DUST MOPS, CLOTHS, DESKS AND_FURNITURE 
Bi el 


%* ABSORBS DUST 


FOR USE DIRECTLY ON FURNITURE 
SPRAY ON - WIPE OFF 


*% POLISHES * SAVES LABOR 
*%& PREVENTS OVER-TREATMENT AND WASTE 
* LEAVES NO OILY FILM 


ORDER A SAMPLE DOZEN TODAY 





Some territories 





$21 per Dozen 12 Oz. Aerosol Con- 


tainers (F.O.B. Dallas) 


SINCE 1918 


available to compe- 
tent distributors. 


| sinfutant y COMPANY 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











have the advantages even of the basic 
education which Americans have tradi- 
tionally considered their birthright,” the 
US. Office of Education report said. 

In the last fiscal year, the Office issued 
permits and allotted controlled mate- 
rials for $1,878,000,000 worth of school 
construction. However, $10,000,000,- 
000 would be needed to provide ade- 
quate schools, gymnasiums and other 
auxiliary buildings for all the children 
presently enrolled. 

Reporting completion of the national 
count of usable and obsolete build- 


_ ings, Dr. McGrath states that the second 
| phase of the survey now under way will 
determine the location, size, type and 
| timing of school construction projects 


nedssJ by 1960. 
Urging a thorough nationwide survey 


of the teacher shortage, the commis- 
| sioner said it should determine, state 
| by state, such things as the extent of 
| the shortage, the rates at which teachers 
| left the profession for various reasons, 
| where teachers come from, what their 


salaries were in the various types of 


| communities and teaching positions, and 
| why more young people were not en- 
| tering the profession. 


| Florida Annual School Report 
| Given State’s Visitors 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—" Florida Schools 
Look Ahead,” the 1953 biennial report 


_ of Florida’s state superintendent of pub- 
| lic instruction, is currently being dis- 
| tributed through regular school chan- 
| nels at the “Welcome Stations” on main 
highways entering Florida to tourists 
| and prospective new residents and by 
| local chamber of commerce offices. 


The report is in the style of a pic- 


| torial magazine; this format was first 
| used two years ago and met with such 
| immediate public acceptance that the 


material was revised and reissued. 
This year, for the “first time, answers 


| to questions asked most frequently by 
| parents and new residents are included. 


| Chicago Considers Hiring 
| Retired Teachers 


CHICAGO.—Herold C. Hunt, super- 
intendent of Chicago schools, has rec- 
ommended that the board of education 
here employ teachers between the ages 
of 65 and 68 on a year-to-year basis. 

State permission for this move will 
first be necessary. Dr. Hunt's recom- 
mendation was made in the face of a 
need for 1200 new teachers in Chicago 
for the 1953-54 school year. 
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GOLD SEAL NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM —The finest %”, burlap 
back inlaid linoleum made today. 34 patterns, 6’ wide, in Vel- 
tone, Plain, Jaspe, and Battleship for a wide range of simple 
and intricate installations. Ideal for classrooms, cafeterias, halls 

. and wherever true resilience, long wear, and easy mainte- 
nance are required. 


‘GOLD SEAL 


® 


Floors! 


Real economy lies in careful choice 
of material that best suits all 
your particular requirements 


Want to solve your school floor covering problem 
simply? Sensibly? Economically? Get the expert advice 
of the organization whose successful experience covers 
the entire field of resilient flooring . . . Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc. Pere sort hs 

Each one of the many types of Gold Seal Floors 
has been scientifically developed over the years to 
meet specific, different needs . . . manufactured to 
meet them squarely and economically. The famous 
Gold Seal money-back guarantee of satisfaction cov- 
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GOLD SEAL NAIRN LINOLEUM TILE-—Genuine %”, burlap-back 
inlaid linoleum in true-cut 9” x 9” tile. 19 patterns in Veltone, 
Plain, and Battleship deliver all the advantages of Gold Seal Nairn 
Inlaid Linoleum sheet goods . . . and, in addition provide the 
most economical answer to an unlimited variety of floor designs 
and color combinations. 


GOLD SEAL RUBBER THLE—20 high-fashion colors in “%” rubber 
tile. Great natural resilience for comfort underfoot. Tremendous 
durability. Skid-resistant, quiet, clean, easy to maintain. Perfect 
for libraries, kindergartens, offices. 


ers the entire line . . . serves as proof of their superlative 
quality. Three types of Gold Seal Floors are shown here. 

No matter how tough your problem . . . how tight your 
budget . . . the best step you can take is to consult Congoleum- 


Nairn. Write the Customer Service Department for straight 


answers leading to the one right solution. Colorful, 
informative booklet available free. 


GOLD SEAL,FLOORS AND WALLS 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Kearny, N. J. © 1953 
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READER OPINION 
(Continued From Page 10) 


“Why is it, the superintendent won- 
ders, when the community family sud- 
denly shows signs of growing faster 
than expected, some persons, who help 
support the community family, im- 
mediately become irritated and upset 
over the cost of providing for these 
new arrivals? No one can blame people 
for wanting their money well spent 
and not wasted, but this is not the only 
probiem. Waste cannot and should not 
be tolerated. What does bother the 


superintendent is that in every com- 
munity there seem to be those who 
assume an attitude that the superin- 
tendent and the school committee are 
up to some diabolical scheme to filch 
the coffers of the town treasury. What 
is the least we can do? is asked. If a 
near-by community has more, we are 
told we cannot expect to live up to 
the Joneses. 

“Good schools are made up of three 
ingredients—good teachers, good ma- 
terials of instruction, and good school- 
houses. The first two ingredients are 
often supplied willingly in good com- 


SHELDO 


CHICAGO a U.S.A. 
i AY it~ 4 


v, 


Important * | 


above all else in school 
%& SHELDON SAFETY 


“ef 


levers. 


% SHELDON PRECISION 


. . . Timken “Zero-Precision”’ Tapered Roller 
Spindle Bearings (the absolute in accuracy) per- 
mit student work to ten-thousandths of an inch, 
and hold this accuracy without constant main- 


tenance. 


% SHELDON CONTROLS 


SHELDON -taught students are ready to operate 
standard industrial lathes—-are familiar with 
standard controls and the ‘‘big lathe feel’’. 


% SHELDON CAPACITY 


The extra swing and greater collet capacity in- 
crease the range of possible student projects 


all belts, pulleys, countershafts, 
motors are completely enclosed. S 
and gear-ratio changes are made by external shift 


§ 
7 | mmm | 


5. oes : : 


a 


ears and 
changes 











from the “playing store’’ group to the practical. 


The extra power to the spindle, the s 
weight and strength of SHELDO 


range, 
Precision 


Lat permit heavy cuts, spinning and demon- 
stration of correct use of new cast-alloy and 


carbide-tipped cutters. 


Built by modern methods, with the finest machine- 
tool special machinery, on a continuous production 
line basis, these better lathes cost little more than 
ordinary school type lathes. Write for Catalog 


SHELDON MACHINE CoO., INC. 
4266 North Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 




















munities. The third ingredient is ob- 
tained after much blood, sweat and 
tears. The requirements of a modern 
school are as different today as are the 
requirements of a modern home, a 
modern factory, or a modern car. The 
modern school supplies classrooms and 
group facilities where children can work 
and play together successfully, where 
attitudes of personal responsibility and 
good citizenship can be developed; 
where skills and understandings can 
be acquired. Visual aids, guid- 
ance services, physical education pro- 
grams, group assemblies, are all rela- 
tively new devices designed to enrich 
and motivate the learning process. 
They are no longer characterized as 
new fangled or luxury items. Good 
schools throughout the country are 
using them all successfully. 


“And so the superintendent con- 
tinues his musing. How can a com- 
munity be convinced that it should 
provide the most it can afford, rather 
than the least? How can it be con- 
vinced that the schoolhouse it builds 
today will in large measure determine 
the kind of educational program that 
can be offered in it for the next 50 
years? How can it be convinced that 
facilities which require a makeshift 
educational program today will become 
totally inadequate 20 years from now? 
The last war taught us the meaning of 
“too little, too late.” How can a na- 
tion of communities which spends 
many times as much money for liquor, 
tobacco, sweets and amusement as it 
does for education be convinced that 
it can afford to build complete, mod- 
ern, well equipped schoolhouses? A 
superintendent sees all kinds of good 
and bad schools. He sees what can 
be done in good schools and what can- 
not be done in systems where school- 
house facilities are inadequate. Citizens 
and taxpayers do not have time to 
investigate and see such conditions. 
Tell me, neighbor, how does one con- 
vince our friends that their children 
deserve the best we can afford and 
that, within reason, we can afford the 


best?” 


Cover Was Priceless 
Sirs: 

I want to congratulate you on the 
cover for the February 1953 issue of 
The NATION’s SCHOOLS, That cover 
was priceless and worth the price of 
the issue itself. I hope your artist will 
keep up the good work.—A. E. Rupp, 
superintendent, Cambridge, Ohio. 
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@ Suggested color 
treatment of class- 
room, with chalk- 
board wall, brick 
wainscot, window 
sills and radiators 
in PBX Stratosphere 
Blue and remaining 
wall above wainscot 
in PBX Sand. 


Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS’ 


Puts Color To Work To Give You 





These 5 Important Benefits 


ODERN EDUCATORS would hardly 

recommend teaching from text- 
books in use twenty-five years ago. 
Yet many supposedly up-to-date 
schools and colleges are painted in 
the same drab, monotonous colors 
that were commonly in use a quarter- 
century ago. 


@ Pittsburgh has developed and per- 
fected COLOR DYNAMICS to give 
you a system of painting which is in 
keeping with other progress in the 
educational field. It is based upon 
the knowledge that colors affect and 
influence people. 


@ By painting the COLOR 
DYNAMICS way you choose colors 
that stimulate, cheer, inspire, rest or 
relax. You avoid colors that depress, 
fatigue or irritate. 


@ By such purposeful choice of 
color, you give schoolrooms coiors 
in keeping with their uses, exposure 
to sunlight and available artificial 
lighting facilities. You reduce eye 
strain and stimulate concentration. As 
a result, academic grades and teach- 
ing efficiency are improved. The pride 
students take in their new surround- 
ings reduces housekeeping problems 


Reduced eye-strain 

Better academic grades 

Higher teaching efficiency ratings 
Fewer housekeeping problems 
Less vandalism 


and often discourages vandalism. 


@ You can transform your school 
into a more attractive as well as 
efficient institution—easily, inexpen- 
sively. You'll find the complete story 
of COLOR DYNAMICS fully ex- 
plained in a new book just prepared 
exclusively for the school field. It 
contains numerous suggestions for 
appropriate color arrangements of 
schoolrooms of all types. 


Mail This Coupon For FREE Copy 
Of New Book Containing Scores Of 
Modern Color Ideas 


How you can get a COLOR DYNAMICS engineering study—FREE! 


@ We will gladly show you exactly how to get the full benefits of the application of COLOR 
DYNAMICS by submitting a scientific caine engineering study of your entire school, or 
any portion of it, free and without obligation. Call your nearest Putsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and arrange to have one of our color experts see you at your convenience. 


Or mail this coupon. 
| Name 


. PistspurGH Paints'—— 


PAINTS © GLASS © CHEMICALS ¢ BRUSHES © PLASTICS ¢ FIBER GLASS | ow 1953 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rit Es. Fes 2-H bee, aS GS t.A$.§ C OR PA NY 


| Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co., Paint Div., 
Department NS-53, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
O Please send me FREE ore of your bi 


w book. ‘COLOR DYNAMICS Ls 
Be hools, High Schools and College: o1S 


eh 4 en 
1) Pie at Ol Lor D Wa rej ya ve 1 
*TRADE MARK REG | obligation on our part. 
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Oklahoma A. & M. Threatened 
With Loss of Accreditation 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—The North Cen- 
tral Association's executive committee 
“has postponed final action on the 
status of Oklahoma A. & M. pending 
receipt of documentary substantiation 
within 30 days that the institution is 
in conformity with the N.C.A. athletic 
program,” announced Milo Bail, N.C.A. 
president, at the annual business meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

The statement, which was made 
jointly by Mr. Bail, Norman Burns, 
secretary of the commission on colleges 
and universities, and Charles Board- 
man, N.C.A. secretary, also stated: 

“The action amounts to a temporary 
cancellation of suspension. If documen- 
tary substantiation is not given within 
30 days, the N.C.A. executive committee 
is empowered to disaccredit Oklahoma 
A. & M. without a vote of the entire 
association.” 

The last minute action to avoid the 
vote came after N.C.A. officials received 
a telegram from O. S. Wilham, Okla- 
homa A. & M. president, stating: 

“After returning {to Stillwater, Okla.] 
I have conferred with the board of 


-; | regents from Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
IN BETTER SEATING BY Tore lege. We will comply with all criteria 





governing intercollegiate athletics and 
expect to improve faculty salaries and 
competency. Immediate steps will be 
taken. Believe commission misunder- 
stood our intentions.” 

The Aggies had been charged with 
allegedly emphasizing athletics “as a 
means of securing public support” and 
“lacking faculty control of athletic policy 
and subsidizing athletes.” 


In specifications to guide their equipment purchases, school 
administrators wisely include requirements that insure 
long service life and minimum maintenance. 


Arlington’s entire program is in accord with such require- 
ments. With over a half a century of experience, Arlington 
today is synonomous with dependable seating for maxi- 
mum service in rugged, every day classroom use... 
with design keyed to modern educational é 
methods. | Audio-Visual Criteria Proposed 
for Accreditation of Teachers 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Criteria used 
cusses both quality and design. You will find be the ertemdiveston cf seachere should 


Completely illustrated Catalog No. 52 dis- 


it helpful. Your inquiry is invited. recognize competent use of new audio- 
visual learning tools, according to the 
position taken by the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the N.E.A. 
at its national convention. 

D.A.V.L, meeting in St. Louis, di- 
rected that immediate efforts be started 
to include suitable criteria for audio- 
visual instruction in the instruments 
used for accrediting secondary schools 
and teacher education institutions. 

A national committee was also ap- 
pointed to study ways of strengthening 
state audio-visual associations. Chair- 
man of this group is William Gnae- 


ARLINGTON HEI TS, ILLINOIS dinger of Washington State College. 





ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS AT WORK 
in the DERBY HIGH SCHOOL, Derby, Kansas 


At work or play—Cushiontone muffles distracting noise 


21,120 square feet of Armstrong’s Cushiontone acoustical ceilings provide the 
Derby High School with efficient, low-cost sound conditioning. 

Whether in one of the classrooms or at some function in the school’s gymnasium- 
auditorium, everyone benefits from Cushiontone “quiet.” In the music room, the 
walls as well as the ceiling are treated with Cushiontone to prevent annoying rever 
beration and distortion. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a wood fiber material. Its 529 cleanly drilled per 
forations actually trap irritating noise. Low in both initial and installation costs, 
Cushiontone is also economical to maintain. Its white finish can be washed or re- 
painted many times with no loss of acoustical efficiency. 

Don’t let high noise levels interfere with concentration in the classroom. Inves- 
tigate Armstrong’s Cushiontone. Your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor will be 
glad to give you free, expert advice with no obligation. For his name and 
for the free booklet, “How to Select an Acoustical Material,” write Arm- 
strong Cork Company, 4205 Wabank Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


CUSHIONTONE* 
PERFORATED ASBESTOS BOARD > 


ARRESTONE* 


Demteliee, «See 


CORKOUSTIC® 


This Cushiontone ceiling cuts down excessive 
oe noise during gym classes, improves the acous- 
MINATONE” tics when the room is used as an auditorium. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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New Jersey Court Upholds 


_ Bible Distribution Program 


HACKENSACK, N.J.—The recent deci- 
sion of a superior court judge in up- 


| holding as constitutional the distribution 


| of Protestant Bibles in public schools | 
marked the first court test of the Gideon | 


* to multiply the value 
of your FILMSTRIPS 


“Suggestions for 
Organizing and Administer- 
ing a Filmstrip Library” 





| 

is a brochure which | 
contains a wealth of information | 
about indexing, booking and filing | 
your present and future filmstrip | 
collection. Not available for pur- 


| 
chase at any price, this valuable | 
| 


publication is an integral part of 
the 


Standard 


FILMSTRIP LIBRARY 
PLAN... 


| A simple, convenient and positive 
method for organizing filmstrips by title. 
subject and grade level. 


© 

2 An efficient, space-saving filmstrip 
(or slide) filing system: Handsome lock- 
stack steel cabinets (and Wall-files) with 
capacity from 90 to 1080 
key-numbered compartments . . . 


or more—in 
a place 
for every filmstrip. 
« 

3 Constant control without unwieldy | 
booking methods: Know what filmstrip | 
is being shown where and when due for | 
return, No more lost, strayed, misplaced 
filmstrips. 


No filmstrip library 
too small or too large .. . 


Standard Filmstrip Library Plans 


pay their way! 


SEE YOUR 
VISUAL EDUCATION OR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


JACK C. COFFEY CO. 
1124 Greenleaf Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
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Society's national school Bible distribu- 
tion program. 

Judge J. Wallace Leyden found no 
violation of the constitutional principle 
of separation of church and state in the 


distribution of the King James version | 


of the Bible among public school pupils 
at Rutherford, N.J., although he said 
it is a “bad policy.” 

The suit was brought by Bernhard 
Tudor. 

In his decision, Judge Leyden ruled: 

“I am unable to find where this pro- 





posed procedure by the board of edu- | 


cation would violate any provision of 


| the Constitution of the United States 
. . There is | 


or the state constitutions. . 
nothing compulsory, nor is there any 
attempt to teach one religion over an- 


other. They [the Gideon Society} mere- | 


ly say to the parents, if you want a 


copy of this Bible for your child, you | 


can have it by signing the request 
order. 

"I can see no unconstitutional inter- 
ference with the religious freedom of 
the plaintiff by what is proposed. Nor 
can I see any partisan favor granted to 
the Protestant faith by the distribution 
of these Bibles if they are requested. 

“It may be well that bad 
policy for the Rutherford Board of 
Education or any other board of educa- 
tion to do this. I personally think it’s 


its a 


a bad policy, but I’m not concerned | 


with a course of conduct that 


discretion of the board of education.” 


Adult Education Association 
Receives Supplemental Grant 
CHICAGO.—The Fund for Adult Edu- 


rests | 
| with the legislative or administrative 


| day for your FREE copy. 


| is no obligation, no cost. 
| is a Weber Costello service to 


cation has made a grant of approxi- | 


rie, president. 


About $75,000 be 


will 


| mately $92,000 to the Adult Education | 
| Association of the U.S.A., it was 
| nounced here recently by Paul H. Dur- | 


an- | 


used for | 
| expanding the operations and research | 


of the association's monthly publication, | 


| Adult Leadership. The publication was | 
| launched in May 1952 under an orig- | 


inal fund grant of $188,000 for two | 


years. 


The remaining $17,000 of the new | 
grant has been allotted for furthering | 


ADMINISTRATORS, 
TEACHERS, CUSTODIANS 


WRITE FOR 
YOUR FREE 
COPY OF 


“Cane and Cleaning 
of Chalkboard” 


A MANUAL PREPARED BY 
THE MANUFACTURERS 


As manufacturers 
of fine chalkboards 
we are very much 
interested in chalk- 
board care in order 
that school people 
may enjoy the 
chalkboard satis- 
faction to which 
they are entitled. 
Because we manu- 
facture all three — 
chalkboards, chalk, 
and erasers, we 
have learned a 
great deal about 
chalkboard care. 
Improper care can 
damage the finest 
chalkboard and do & 
so in a compara- 
tively short time. 


We are sufficiently concerned to 
do something about this prob- 
lem, and we have published 
“THE CARE AND CLEANING OF 
CHALKBOARDS”, If you would 
like this helpful guide, write to- 


REQUEST FOLDER BN-10. There 
This 





chalkboard users. 


+ ete 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
Manvtacturer t HALKBOARD 
CHALK ARF MATERIALS 


C ERASERS 
GLOBES 


MAPS 
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The new Curtis Light and Sound Conditioning System offers an 
entirely new approach to LIGHTING and SOUND CONDITION- 
ING problems. The system provides quality low-brightness 
illumination with acoustical treatment which eliminates exces- 
sive sound reflections and the annoyances and distractions 
which sound creates. 


The Electrical System — Standard basic sections of the 
Underwriters’ approved electrical portion of the Curtis System 
are supplied completely wired and packaged in 8” x 12” x 
96” cartons. Each basic section covers a ceiling area of 256 
square feet. Combining the basic sections with extension and 
wing sections makes it possible to provide quality low-bright- 
ness illumination and effective sound treatment. 


The Sound System—tThe vertical baffles are constructed of 
highest quality acoustical material with a flame retarding, 
high reflectance washable finish. The baffles are positioned 
between the 8 foot, T-12, single pin fluorescent lamps to 
provide both recommended shielding and sound conditioning. 


Yes, the Curtis Light and Sound Conditioning System offers the 
finest in lighting and sound conditioning efficiency from the 
stand point of low initial cost, low installation cost, low operat- 
ing cost and low maintenance cost. 


A comprehensive bulletin, completely illustrated, will be avail- 
able soon. Write Dept. £23-18, for your free copy. 





CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
Dept. £23-18, 6135 W. 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
Nome 
Company 
Address 
City 








simplified school 


intercom! 


More Efficient—Costs 50% Less 


than Complex Sound Systems! 


Executone gives you instant voice-to-voice 
contact with every part of the school 


fasier, more efficient administration 
can be achieved with this modern 
low cost intercom system. Executone 
meets all essential communication 
needs of every school! 


Just push a button—for instant two- 
way contact with every classroom ... 
to quickly locate roving personnel 
... to make announcements. 

Teacher's privacy protected—Princi- 
pals can study teaching methods via 
Executone. An optional indicator 
lamp signals when the “line” to a 
class is open. Calls to principal's of- 
fice are signalled by chime and light. 


Emergencies—During fire, or air raid 


Lyecilone 


SCHOOL INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 
Send for complete details. > 


Mail coupon today! 


drills, Executone prevents confusion 
... quickly locates nurse or doctor 
. safeguards life and property. 


Easy to operate — dependable — 
This simplified intercom system has 
no complicated control panels... no 
microphones . . . no headsets or tele- 
phone receivers, 


Easily installed in existing and pro- 
posed schools. Large or small 
schools can expand their Executone 
with record turntables. radio tuners 
and public address speakers. 


A time clock can be used in conjune- 
tion with Executone to automati- 
cally signal class periods. 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. E-8 

115 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
Without obligation please send: 
(")} Free descriptive literature. 

[] Name of nearest representative. 
ORs cacicciessi 

school 

address 


In Canada — 331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 


NEWS... 


development of the association’s Coun- 
i cil of National Organizations, a group 
\of 125 organizations concerned with 
adult education. The council's head- 
| quarters are in New York City. 


(22 Colleges Take Part in 
TV Network Program 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—A new program 
/series dramatizing higher education's 
| scientific and cultural contributions to 
individual and national welfare will be 
presented by 22 universities throughout 
the country and the Columbia Broad- 
| casting System television network, it 
/was announced recently by Hubbell 
Robinson Jr., CBS-TV vice president 
| and director of programs. 

| The weekly series, entitled “The 
Search” and scheduled to begin in Sep- 
tember, will he produced at the univer- 
| sities. The series is “designed to be en- 
tertaining as well as educational” and 
| will be “told from the point of view of 
| individuals affected by, or participating 
in, the project,” the network's announce- 
ment said. 

Schools taking part are: Ohio State 
University; University of Pennsylvania; 
University of Michigan; University of 
Chicago; University of Minnesota; State 
University of lowa; University of Louis- 
ville; University of North Carolina; 
'Dartmouth College; State College of 
| Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, 
\N.C.; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Cornell University; Columbia 
| University; Brown University; Univer- 
'sity of California, Berkeley; University 
|of Southern California; California In- 
‘stitute of Technology; Colorado School 
| of Mines; University of Utah; Washing- 
| ton University; Northwestern Univer- 
| sity, and Pennsylvania State College. 
| 





| Delaware Committee Recommends 
Closing of Negro College 


| Dover, Det. — The abolishment of 
| Delaware State College, a state main- 
|tained school for Negro students, has 
been recommended by a committee ap- 
| pointed by Gov. J. Caleb Boggs. 

| In its report, the committee said the 
college has 79 students from Delaware 
‘and 31 from other states. The present 
| cost to the state for each student is 
$2600, which compares to an average 
ic of $600 a student at the Univer- 
| sity of Delaware at Newark. 

In urging the closing of the Negro 
college “in the interest of good educa- 
| tion and for the advancement of Negroes 
lin our community,” the committee 
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“My students have $6.60 seats 
for Shakespeare... thanks to 
Tapes for Teaching!” 


Students in thousands of classrooms are 
enjoying a thrilling new experience in learning 
through the rapidly growing Tapes for Teaching 
program. High-fidelity tape recordings enrich 
classes with the finest of audio teaching 
materials: performances of classics by the 
world’s great actors, carefully researched 
dramatizations of history, musical selections 
by leading orchestras, informed talks by experts 
in every field. If your state is among the 22 
listed on the coupon below, the resources of 
this broad program are available to you and 
your classes right now. 


HERE’S HOW “TAPES FOR TEACHING” WORKS: Simply 
send in the coupon below for complete information. 
Then mail a list of selections you want to your 


state recording center, together with a new or used 
reel of magnetic tape for each subject requested. 

The recording center will duplicate your selections on 
your reels and send them back to you. 


re 
\ > 
\o 
ey 


P- 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. NS-53 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


() Please send Tapes for Teaching catalog for state of [] Ariz. [[] Conn. 
[] Georgia jill. [J lowa [] Mass. [] Mich. [7] Minn. [j Mont. 
C)Neb. [New York []No. Dakota []Ohio [] Oklahoma [] Ore. 
(] Penn. (] Rhode Island (] So. Dakota [] Texas [(] Utah []Wash. (] Wis. 


(C) Please advise status of Topes for Teaching program in my state. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered 
trademarks for Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. 
by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 
6, Minn.—also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure- 
Sensitive Tapes, ‘“‘Underseal” Rubberized Coating, 

“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safety- 


oe Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abra . 
sives, “3M” Adhesives. General Export: 
x 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In 
Canada: London, Ont., Can. —TrrerererereeeetttlLlLl LLL LLL LLL LLL. 
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recommended that students now attend- 
ing the school be permitted to enroll 
at the University of Delaware or other 
colieges under state subsidization. 


Participation Up 5.8 per Cent 
in Federal Lunch Program 


WASHINGTON, D.C—A total of 
9,900,000 children in almost 57,000 
schools are participating in the National 
School Lunch Program during the 1952- 
53 school year, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported recently on the 


pon't’Blow the Whistle’ 


hie 


Remember—the games are played HERE! 


Z ON YOUR GYM! | 


basis of preliminary reports from states, 
territories and the District of Columbia. 

Participation so far this school year 
establishes a new record and is 5.8 per 
cent more than participation in the 
1951-52 school year, which was the 
previous high. 

The appropriation for the current 
year is $83,400,000, of which $67,113,- 
000 is scheduled for apportionment to 
the states in cash. The balance is being 
used to purchase commodities that help 
meet specific nutritional requirements 





It's not the pretty wall and ceiling decorations 
that take the beating in your gym—it’s the 
floor! That’s why—if you want the most 

for your dollar—you'll be wise to budget for 
Robbins IRONBOUND* CONTINUOUS 
STRIP* gym flooring and let the wall and 
ceiling doo-dads fit the financing as they will. 

The IRONBOUND CONTINUOUS STRIP 
principle insures the ideal playing surface 
... that never “‘plays dead” . . . that stays 
alive with just the right amount of spring for 
fast action without leg-strain. 

And here's why: 

Over the slab concrete base of your gym 
floor Robbins places a layer of mastic, 
then a layer of cork, then mastic again and 
—topping it all—Northern Hard Maple 
which through years of use has proven 
itself the ideal flooring. 

Only authorized Robbins contractors lay 
Robbins IRONBOUND CONTINUOUS 
STRIP flooring—for your protection. Write 
for the name of your nearest contractor to 
Dept. N52, Reed City, Michigan. 

Write vs for the location of an IRONBOUND 
CONTINUOUS STRIP-floored gym near you! 





See what a 
ROBBINS FLOOR 


can mean to you ! 


The finest Northern Maple 
obtainable is laid with a saw- 
toothed steel spline driven 
into grooves in the ends of 
each strip. Thus, your floor 
is locked snugly in place... 
...there’s no shifting... 
the surface remains smooth. 


And Robbins Northern 
Hard Maple Costs No More 
Than An Ordinary Floor! 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


World's largest maple flooring manufacturer 


Ishpeming, Michigan 


Reed City, Michigan °* 


*T. M, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








for schools participating in the program. 

Federal assistance during the 1951-52 
school year averaged 4.4 cents per meal 
served, compared with 4.9 cents for 
the 1950-51 school year. Out of a totai 
of 1,500,000,000 lunches served during 
the 1951-52 school year, almost 70 per 
cent were complete lunches, or Type A, 
compared with about 67 per cent for 
the year before. 

In 1951-52 about $250,000,000 was 
spent for food locally by participating 
schools under supervision of state de- 
partments of education. During the 
six months ended Dec. 31, 1952, the 
Department of Agriculture made avail- 
able to the schools approximately $37,- 
000,000 worth of food. These foods 
consisted of commodities acquired under 
price support and surplus removal pro- 
grams, and especially nutritious foods 
purchased for the school lunch program 
to supplement known deficiencies in the 
diet. 


Secretary Benson Orders 
Economy in Lunch Program 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson recom- 
mended to Congress that funds for the 
school lunch program be cut from 
$83,000,000 to $75,000,000 for the next 
fiscal year. 

Some observers interpret this pre- 
posed cut to be an expression of Secre- 
tary Benson's personal uncertainty as 
to the value of school lunches in a free- 
enterprise society. Others, however, in- 
sist that the reduction is merely one 
of many ordered by the secretary to 
reduce the entire agriculture budget for 
1954. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Agri- 
culture invited bids for the purchase 
of beef for distribution to schools. 
Three products are involved: frozen 
ground beef; frozen boneless chuck beef 
for roasts, and frozen boneless diced 
beef for stew. Distribution is scheduled 
to begin early in May. 


Free Textbooks in Tennessee 
Approved by Legislature 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—AIl school chil- 
dren in Tennessee will be guaranteed 
free textbooks as a result of legislation 
passed in the current session of the 
Tennessee legislature. 

Fulfilling a campaign promise by 
newly elected Gov. Frank Clement, the 
bill requires that local school boards 
provide proof that each pupil has 
enough books. All state school funds 
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modern school 
seating adds 
comfort to 


your school... 


Griggs Skyliner No. 500 Chair Desk 


Griggs Skyliner chair desks are built to give maxi- The Skyliner tablet 
arm chair provides 
comfort, beautiful 
proportionally-designed so that every student can appearance, and 

durability for class- 
read, write, and sit comfortably. They are made rooms and study 
halls. All Skyliner 
seating is available 
the desk top is easily adjustable to assure each in a choice of five at- 


student the right height. These chair desks also tractive colors. 


mum comfort to all students. These chair desks are 
in three sizes, 13’, 15”, and 17” seat heights, and 


provide ample storage space in the convenient Skyliner No. 520 Tablet Arm Chair 


book box under the seat. 


Griggs Skyliner chairs are excep- 
tionally strong, rigid, and light in 
weight. They are available in four 
seat heights with the seats and 


ty R { G GS backs scientifically curved for max- 
imum comfort and to encourage 


e correct posture. 
Equipment 


Skyliner No, 540 Chair 


Company BELTON, TEXAS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, AND THEATRE SEATING 








Request Griggs Seating catalog for full information on classroom seating! 
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are contingent upon such proof. A 
$5,000,000 bund issue, to begin liqui- 
dation after 10 years, has been floated 
in order to finance the program. 


New Chairman Named for 
Educational Policies Commission 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Lee M. Thurs- 
ton, state superintendent of public in- 
struction for -Michigan, has succeeded 
Henry H. Hill as chairman of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, a joint 
commission of the National Education 


Here's a masterpiece in design . . . the 


MODERNAIRE group. It’s one of 


Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Dr. Hill 
is president of George Peabody College 
for Teachers at Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Thurston, now serving his fourth 
year as a member of the commission, 
was recently appointed dean of educa- 
tion at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, and will assume his new duties 
there July 1. 

Two new members recently appointed 
to the commission are Kenneth E. Ober- 
holtzer, superintendent at Denver, and 





the most skillfully designed and sturdily 


built examples of classroom seating 
that you've seen. The Modernaire brings 
to the modern classroom, a desk that 
radiates prize-winning styling 

softly whispers deep relaxing comfort 


Modernaire 
Chair Desk 


invitingly encourages good posture 


control . . . The Modernaire is a desk 
of unusual structural strength and 
unmatched durability. 
combination of functional beauty and 
superb construction . . . a combination 
that makes it your best buy anywhere. 
Get the full details on the Modernaire 
today. 
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It’s an exceptional 


Modernaire 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Modernaire 
hair 


For complete information on the 
new Modernaire Series Desks, see 
your local Rowles School Equip- 
ment Dealer, or write to E. W. A. 
Rowles Company, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. 





Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Dr. Oberholtzer, 
who fills the unexpired term of James 
B. Conant, former president of Harvard 
University and now U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, formerly served as 
an ex-officio member of the commission 
during his term of office as president 
of the A.A.S.A. 

Dr. Derthick, now president of the 
A.A\S.A., will serve in an_ ex-officio 
capacity on the commission, succeeding 
Virgil M. Rogers, 1952-53 president of 
the A.AS.A. and superintendent at 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


UNESCO Sponsors School 
for Fundamental Education 


PATSCUARO, MEXxICO.—The first 
class of 45 students, representing 17 
Latin-American countries, was recently 
graduated from the Regional Cenzer for 
Fundamental Education here, a UNESCO 
sponsored school which in the future 
may be regarded as the beginning of 
the first organized attempt to wipe out 
illiteracy. 

The purpose of the center is not to 
educate the illiterates themselves but 
to train some 5000 fundamental educa- 
tion specialists who will then return 
to their own countries and train others 
in rural education on the simplest, most 
basic facts of ordinary life and living. 

Dr. Lucas Ortiz of Mexico is head 
of the center, and the faculty includes 
two citizens of the United States, Emile 
Tejada, who heads agricultural training, 
and Margarita Martinez, who is in 
charge of the home economics training. 
Both came from New Mexico, where 
they have trained the North American 
Indians of the U.S. Southwest. 

The instructors are taught to teach 
their lessons through the most primi- 
tive form of picture education, includ- 
ing posters and slogans. 


Psychologists Attack Theory 
of Behavior Response 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Two of the sacred 
cows of educational psychology were 
attacked here recently during a sym- 
posium on education. 

O. Hobart Mowrer of the University 
of Illinois argued that educational theory 
that claims we “learn by doing” is not 
valid because it makes man a mere 
creature of habit that can respond to 
new conditions only after he has made 
mistakes. 

“We do not learn behavior responses 
at all,” Professor Mowrer said. Instead 
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Photocopies in SECONDS! 


Developed 


Printed 


with revolutionary, new 


SINGLE-UNIT TRANSCOPY DUPLEX 


Remington Rand has done it again. Now a single-unit machine is 
available for the Transcopy method of photocopying... the brand- 
new Transcopy Duplex. This space-saving, time-saving, work- 
saving development gives you, in seconds, positive ready-to-use 
FOUND ONLY IN photocopies of any record, written, printed or drawn—up to 1412” 


TRANSCOPY DUPLEX wide and of any length. 


Single Unit HERE’S HOW TRANSCOPY DUPLEX WORKS 

Insert the document to be copied, with a sheet of Transcopy 
negative paper, in the front slot of the unit. Electrically driven 
belts carry the sheets thru the unit exposing the print and ejecting 
Use Anywhere both sheets thru the second slot. Return the original to normal use 
Compact — Sturdy and insert the exposed negative sheet with a sheet of positive 
Transcopy paper in the third, for development. Again, electrically 
driven rollers pull the sheets thru the developer and eject the 


CHECK ALL THESE BENEFITS 


Economical 


No Installation Charge 


Any Length Copy 


Clean 

Versatile 

No Darkroom 

No Running Water 
No Drying Time 
Positive Prints 
Fastest Method 
Simple to Operate 
100% Accurate 


Two Models 


- GET ALL THE ANSWERS 


IN FREE FOLDER 
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sheets from the rear slot. Wait just a few seconds for printing to 
take place, separate the sheets and you have a perfect, ready-to- 
use positive print — black printing on white background, 


° Fi. y ROOM 2715 315 FOURTH AVE. 
ears NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 

Gentlemen: I am most interested in finding out how I can use 
the Transcopy photocopying method in a single machine. Please 
send me, without obligation, free folder P-344 explaining in 
detail the operation of Transcopy Duplex. 
NAME sebaaks Sh nara POSITION 
FIRM 


ADDRESS 


ciTY_ 





MAKE BIGGER 


NEWS... 


POPCORN PROFITS |we learn “tension making” or “tension 


GIVES YOUR SCHOOL UP TO 
$75 PER HOUR EARNING POWER 


Twin Elevator Here’s a brand-new CRETORS popcorn machine espe- 
Wells Hold up to cially designed for fast over-the-counter service at the big 
200 Boxes of games . . . Combines world-champion money-making 
Popped Corn power in a smooth streamlined cabinet with more glamor, 
more storage capacity, more labor-saving features .. . 
New Push-Button Make plans now to put one of these super-efficient beau- 
Automatic Electric ties to work making money for your school . . . Other 
Seasoning Pump models available with 6-8, 12, and 16-18 oz. popping 
capacities. 
New Forced-Air For complete information, write today to: 


Heat Circulation Bs 
Keeps Corn Hot P.O, Box 1329-N 


Crisp Always 
hipeiibendanion CRETORS corPorRAtTION 
Gas or Electric Nation weF : Dodie MAT NOiie - Tennesses 
Steel Kettle 


foliita aan 





The Difference Between “Economical” 
and “Cheap” is . . . QUALITY! 


And that’s why thirsty, long lasting McArthur Super-Gym and Super- 
Turk Gym Towels are the most economical school towels you can buy! 
The highest quality, long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply yarns . . . double 
thread weave . . . extra strength without extra weight for decreased 
laundry costs... and... free towel repair service. Write today . . . 
and discover why the McArthur School Towel Plan is best for your 
school . . . and your budget! 


0. VMIcAA THUR saccco nis 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 











| reducing” attitudes, and these factors 


shape our actions. 

Psychologists were urged by Raymond 
B. Cattell of the University of Illinois 
to stop studying rats and start concen- 
trating on human beings. “Experiments 
/on animals in learning theory throw 
‘little light on the human personality 
change,” he said, “because they measure 
only one kind of response (reflex), 
whereas human personality involves 
many patterns.” 





Teachers Given a Voice 
in Policy Making 

INDIANAPOLIS, — To aid principals 
|in formulating administrative policies, 
60 of the 83 elementary schools here 
have formed advisory committees, com- 
posed of teachers, according to H. L. 
Shibler, general superintendent of edu- 
cation, in a report to the board of school 
commissioners. Supply committees also 
have been set up in 48 schools to give 
teachers a voice in the distribution of 
educational supplies in their schools. 

In schools that did not form commit- 
tees, small instructional staffs were act- 
ing as a committee of the whole, or 
some other device to bring teachers 
into active policy making was being 
used, Dr. Shibler said. 


Seek to Interest Youth in 

School Administrative Careers 
BUFFALO, N.Y. — To encourage high 

school students to prepare for adminis- 

trative positions in the public schools, 

| the University of Buffalo recently issued 

'a guidance leaflet. 

Portraying school administration as a 
| field full of challenge that needs young 
people with vigorous minds, the leaflet 
emphasizes that such a career “is almost 
unique in that it permits a man to com- 
| bine scholarly interests and active asso- 
| ciation with men of affairs.” 





Peruvian Teachers College 
|Has Texas Trained Faculty 
AUSTIN, TEX. — Twelve teachers, 
| who spent nine months studying at the 
| University of Texas, are the nucleus of 
the 45 member faculty of the new Cen- 
tral Normal School at Lima, Peru, the 
country’s first four-year teachers college. 

The teacher-training institution, which 
opened April 1, occupies a completely 
new plant on a new campus. 

The 12 Peruvians came here last June, 
through arrangements of the education 
division of the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
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Hamilton. against-the-wall 
All- Science Student Tables 
offer classroom flexibility 


ees 











Hamilton 4 Student All-Science Table No. L-5730 


Shown here are two new Hamilton All-Science Student Tables that 
advance the trend to against-the-wall floor planning. These handsome, 
functional units leave the center of the room free for lecture, demonstration 
and home-room purposes. They bring new flexibility to your floor plans 
and new versatility to your classrooms, since they enable you to use 


science classrooms for teaching other subjects. 


Hamilton has a lot to show you, a lot to tell you about new developments 


in their school equipment line. Plan a visit with your Hamilton 


representative soon. Let him show you how Hamilton’s helpful free planning 


service will help you meet your particular laboratory requirements. 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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NEWS... 


ican Affairs. A special training pro- 
gram was planned for them by Educa- 
tion Dean L. D. Haskew. George J. 
Garza was coordinator of the Peruvian 
teacher education project. 


New York Parents Sponsor 
Group Insurance Plan 

New York.—The United Parents 
Association of New York City is 
sponsoring a $5 a year group accident 
insurance plan for the city’s school 
children. 
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‘A_Unit For Primary and 
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@ IMPORTANT 
Grade-Aid may be 
obtained in any 
combination of 
standard units of 
20°" sink, 12%" 
cubicles, 40°" shelf, 
and custom built 
stainless steel top. 
We invite your in- 
quiries. 











SINK* WORK COUNTER * 
A STORAGE AREA w one 


Grammar Schools 


a GRADE- AID 


Grade Aid is a must for all 
: rae and grammar schools. 
» Handsomely styled yet extremely 
functional, the Grade-Aid com- 
bines all the facilities of a sink, 
storage area, and work counter 
into one compact and extremely 
practicable unit. Grade-Aid is 
supplied in the size and height 
needed for any classroom. 


COLONIAL ENGINEERING CO., ING. veer. s 


48 GROVE STREET, W. SOMERVILLE 44, MASS. 


The plan, which is on a round-the- 
clock, every-day-of-the-year basis and 
which will provide up to $500 for 
medical expenses, applies on a mass 
basis to about 500,000 children attend- 
ing the 350 public and private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools affiliated with 
U.P.A. 


Ford Foundation’s Aid 
to Education Continues 


PASADENA, CALIF. — Trustees of the 
Ford Foundation have announced new 
at 
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appropriations totaling $18,522,000 for 
projects to advance education, conserva- 
tion and international understanding. 

Apportionment of grants include: for 
education advancement, $9,000,000; for 
adult education, $4,000,000; for support 
of various exchange-of-persons activ- 
ities, $2,652,000, and for the Pakistan 
government's program of village de- 
velopment, $1,250,000. 

Approval is given to further support 
of the foundation’s TV-radio workshop. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Says Schools 


Barrier to Communism 


Derroir. — Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt recently praised the nation’s school 
system for its effectiveness in “prevent- 
ing the youngsters from falling a prey 
to Communist teaching.” 

Speaking here to nearly 1000 Detroit 
teachers at the sixth annual Institute 
of Democratic Human Relations, she 
urged community-wide support for the 
United Nations. Mrs. Roosevelt, for- 
merly a delegate to the U.N., called it 


| “the only machinery in existence to 


bring about a better world and lasting 
peace.” 


P.T.A. Building Begun 













At the informal ground breaking ceremony 
of the new $750,000 headquarters build- 
ing of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, now being built in Chicago, 
Mrs. J. W. Heylmun of Ook Park, IIL, a 
vice president, digs the first shovelful of 
earth. Mrs. T. E. Ludlow of Riverside, Iil., 
president of the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, stands at Mrs. Heylmun’s 
right. At her left, directing operations, is 
Mrs. Ellen D. Link of River Forest, Ill., a 
member of the national board of managers, 
serving as chairman of the art committee. 
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If you can buy the best at no added cost, it’s a fine investment. 
You are doing exactly this when you specify and insist upon 


Azrock Asphalt Tile. 


ks Asphalt 

Tile at its Best ~ 
Long Wearing, 
Better Looking, 
More Economical 


to Keep Clean 


This better asphalt tile is built to take years and years of 
tough, hard usage. Its asphalt-asbestos composition gives 
it that rugged, unflinching resistance to wear. It is good 
looking too — with a smart, bright line of colors that blend 
beautifully with modern school décor. 


Examine carefully the super-smooth surface of Azrock. This 
means easier, quicker cleaning — that cuts down your main- 
tenance budget. And Azrock’s initial cost is small — no 
more than any ordinary asphalt tile flooring. 


There is an Azrock Flooring Product for every specialized 
school area. Let us help you solve your school floor prob- 
lems. Write today for a copy of the Azrock Flooring 
Products catalog. 


Ask us for samples — 
and the name of the nearest 
AZROCK Flooring 


Contractor. 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. 


FROST BANK BUILDING SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Makers of AZROCK « Aceon ° VINA-LUX ¢ DURACO 


* Asrock Makes Fine Floors”’ 
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VALDURA 
M & F ENAMEL 


is also available in 


22 NON-FADING COLORS 


including delicate Pastels and Rich 
Colorful Deep-Tones 











VALDURA DIVISION - AMERICAN-MARIETTA CO. + 101 E. ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. | 


: Just check and mail this coupon, attached to your regular business letterhead, 4 
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142 


and Valdura will be at your service! 

([] Please have a Valdura Representative call. 

() Please have a Valdura Technical Expert call—no charge—to ad- 
vise on special maintenance problem. 

(.) Send specific Tech Notes on Valdura Porcelain White Enamel. 

(-) Send specific Tech Notes and color cards on all Valdura Heavy 
Duty Maintenance Paints. 





COMING EVENTS 





APRIL 


26-29. New York State Association of 
School Business Officials, Syracuse. 


MAY 
4, 5. National Association of State Uni- 
versities, Columbus, Ohio. 
29, 30. United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, N.E.A., Washington, D.C. 


JUNE 

19-21. Mountain-Plains Region, United 
Business Education Association, N.E.A., 
Estes Park, Colo. 

24-26. Centennial Action Program, N.E.A., 
and affiliated associations, Miami Beach, Fla. 

24-27. National Conference on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

28-July 3. National Education Associa- 
tion, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JULY 
6-17. N.E.A. Classroom Teachers National 


| Conference, SS Nuevo Dominicano. 


24-26. National Association of School 
Secretaries, University of Denver, Denver. 

31-Aug. 4. World Confederation of the 
Teaching Profession, Oxford, England. 


OCTOBER 
8, 9. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
11-14. Conference of Rural! Area Super- 
intendents, N.E.A. Department of Rural Edu- 


| cation, Omaha, Neb. 


11-15. Association of School Business 
Officials, Cleveland. 
19. Association of Urban Universities, 


| St. Louis. 


19-23. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 

1-4. International Council for Exceptional 
Children, N.E.A., Portland, Ore. 

26-28. Southern Region, United Business 
Education Association, N.E.A., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

26-28. National Council for the Social 


Studies, N.E.A., Buffalo, N.Y. 


1954 


FEBRUARY 

11-13. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, N.E.A., Chicago. 

13-18. American Association of School 
Administrators, N.E.A., Atlantic City, N.J. 

20-24. National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, N.E.A., Milwaukee. 

21-26. Association for Supervision and 


| Curriculum Development, N.E.A., San Fran- 
| cisco. 


MARCH 
26-31. Music Educators National Confer- 


ence, N.E.A., Chicago. 
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10 ways CECO steel joist construction 
is better... prove it to yourself! 


+ Every day you hear claims of how one method 

of construction is better and cheaper than all others. 

We at Ceco believe that facts and only facts should be given the 
building industry—so we offer a check list which covers the 
important requirements for light occupancy building. We have 
checked each point where Ceco meets the need. Make your own 
comparison with any other method of construction 

CECO Pre-planning Consultation Service 

Ceco Product and Design Specialists will assist you 


in the application of Ceco building products 


at the pre-planning stage... Call your nearest Ceco office 


for overnight consultation service (¢€#8¢e@) 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 
General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Illinois 





Ceco 
Check building methods | Stee! Joist, Building 
Use this PROOF chart sean ~ = —— 


Lightweight... 
the ‘‘dead load"’ is low Vv 
yet strength is not sacrificed 


Fast and Easy to erect... 
no special equipment 
or false-work necessary 


Self Centering . . . form work 
rests directly on joists . . . 
no additional support needed 


Conceals Conduits . . . saves 
space, Ceilings attach to joist, 
eliminating suspended ceiling 


Fire Resistive .. . ideal with 
incombustible top siab 
and metal lath plaster ceiling 


Sound Resistant... 
with concrete slab above 
and plaster ceiling below 


Non-shrinking . . . no warping, 
| cracking, sagging or shrinking 


Termite Proof. 
: cannot be damaged by rodents, 
- termites or insects 









































, apartments, plants 





“Low Cost . . . light-weight 
"struction reduces weight of mais 
- ing beams, coletiets ond tectanes 


























NEWS... 


Overseas Teacher Fund 
Seeks Funds for Korean Aid 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — To aid Kor- 
ean teachers in their task of educating 
the children of that country, the N.E.A.’s 
committee on international relations has 
reactivated the Overseas Teacher Fund 
and is asking all American teachers for 
immediate, direct help. 

The specific goal of the campaign is 
to provide funds for new warm clothing 
for the men and women teachers in 
Korea. Permission has been granted to 


the National Education Association to 
distribute directly through CARE. 


Supt. Broome Declines Memorial 


ROCKVILLE, Mp. — Supt. Edwin W. 
Broome of Montgomery County has re- 
jected a citizens’ proposal to create a 
memorial to mark his 36 years of serv- 
ice. Dr. Broome will retire at the end 
of this school year. The veteran school 
administrator agreed, however, to a 
move that will bring together his ideas 
on education for publication in a book. 








Young healthy appetites demand nourishing meals. This modern kitchen 
tool is ideal for schools to keep «teat 
BAKING ... GENERAL OVEN COOKERY. The speed and flexibility 
of a Blodgett Oven make it possible to cook your food to perfection and 
ietitians recognize in hot, nourishing oven- 
prepared meals the best means of serving a wide variety of meals at prices 


flowing to the school tables . 


have it ready on schedule. 


students can afford to pay. 


BAKING 


COOKING 


ROASTING 





Blodgett makes ovens from its “Basic Three” design which provides 


~-- @ELODGETIB =~ 


$0 LAKESIDE AVE., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


2256 EGLINGTON WEST TORONTO ONTARIO 


IN CANADA GARLAND-BLODGETT, LTD 








stream of oven-prepared foods 
WAYS... RO, TING... 


A BLODGETT COOKS 
70% OF YOUR MENU 


On one large, single deck a 
Blodgett offers capacity for 
meat pies, meat loafs, baked 
vegetables or pastries, desserts 
and hot breads. Another deck 
roasts your meat or bakes your 
fish. You are always assured 
variety because a Blodgett can 
prepare as much as 70% of the 
cooked food on your menu. 


the units to make 24 models. 

















ABOUT PEOPLE 


SUPERINTENDENTS... 


W. R. Thomas, principal of Miami 
Senior High School, Miami, Fla., for 
more than 25 years, has become super- 
intendent for the Dade County schools 
in Florida, succeeding James T. Wilson, 
whose resignation was announced in the 
March issue. Daniel F. Westfall, admini- 
strative assistant to Mr. Wilson, had his 
contract extended two additional 
years. 

Frank F. Snyder has been named su- 
perintendent at Northbrook, IIl., effective 
July 1. Dr. Snyder, formerly curriculum 


for 


| director and consultant at Northbrook, 


will succeed Frank M. Himmelmann, 
who has joined the faculty of Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ College, Milwaukee. 
Raymond C. Richer, formerly princi- 
pal of the Lyman School at Westboro, 
Mass., has been appointed superinten- 


| dent at Marlboro, Mass. 


Charles T. Thomas, commercial in- 
structor and assistant superintendent at 
Alden, Kan., for the last four years, has 
been named superintendent at Alden. 
Mr. Thomas succeeded Maynard Peck, 
who is now a professor of economics at 
Sterling College, Sterling, Kan. 

Ollie Hatcher has been appointed su- 
perintendent at Sasakwa, Okla., suc- 
ceeding C. D. Gaines, who had held the 
position since 1947, 

Virgil Blossom, superintendeat at Fay- 
etteville, Ark., since 1941, has succeeded 
Harry A. Little as superintendent at 
Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Little’s leave of 
absence at Little Rock to head a 
UNESCO education mission to the Phil- 
ippines was announced in the January 
issue. Mr. Little, who still had about 
six months left on a three-year contract 
after expiration of his one-year leave, has 
resigned the superindency at Little Rock. 

J. E. Nelson, for the last five years su 
perintendent at West Concord, Minn., 
has resigned. His successor is Clarence 
Epseth, formerly principal there. 

Ralph C. Shepard has succeeded Rex 
A. Myas as superintendent at Ashley, 
Mich. 

Leon O. Fisher has succeeded Eugene 
J. Bradford as superintendent at Wash- 
ington, N.J. Mr. Bradford is now super- 
intendent at Glen Rock, N.]J. 

Clarence E. Henning is now superin- 
tendent at Anacortes, Wash. 

Glen A. Wilson has resigned as super- 
intendent of the high school district at 
Perris, Calif. On July 1 he will become 
superintendent of the Puente union 
high school district in Los Angeles 
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Why Supt. Dr. Eric Baber of new Rich Township High 
School selected desks topped with G-E TEXTOLITE* 


ou’LL find it practically impossible to chip, gouge 
or stain rugged G-E Textolite pencil marks, 
ink spots are easily wiped off — it is practically 
maintenance free. Its smooth hard surface is perfect 
for writing — it is designed with near perfect light 
reflectance qualities. You have a wide choice of colors 
and patterns. 

Yes — when you compare the many advantages 
of G-E Textolite topped desks with old-fashioned wood 


tops -— there can be only one choice — G-E Textolite. 


G-E Textolite offers the same advantages for re- 
surfacing old desks. You can get many more years of 


life from old desks by topping them with G-E Textolite. 


Ask your nearest Roddiscraft warehouse for 
complete information about installation. 


Roddiscratt 


RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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G-E TEXTOLITE 


Mar and scuff proof 

Stainless 

Wears like iron 

Cleans like glass 

Near perfect light reflectance 

Reduces maintenance costs 

Cuts down cleaning time 

Encourages neat work 

Available in a wide range of wood grain 


patterns and colors. 





"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


NATIONWIDE Anddisrraft warenouse service 


Cambridge 39, Mass. © Charlotte 6, N. C. * Chicago 32, ill, 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio © Cleveland 4, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. 
Kansas City 3, Kan. © Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Louisville 10, Ky. 
Marshfield, Wis. © Miami 38, Fia. © Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New 
Hyde Park, L. 1., N. ¥. © New York 55, N. Y. © Port Newark 5, 
N. J. © Philadelphia 34, Pa, © St. Louis 16, Mo. ® San Fran- 
cisco 24, Calif. © San Leandro, Calif, 








NEWS... 


County, California, succeeding S. Chester 
McIntosh, who resigned after three years 
as coach, teacher and district superin- 
tendent. 

Karl E. Whinnery, who will retire as 
superintendent at Sandusky, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 1, will be succeeded by his assist- 
ant, Carl L. Mackey. 

C. A. Palmer has resigned as superin- 
tendent at Kasson, Minn., a position he 
had held for the last six years. 

C. W. Miller, supervisor of instruction 
at Fredericksburg, Va., since 1945, has 





been appointed acting superintendent at 
Fredericksburg to fill out the term of 
Guy H. Brown, who died recently after 
serving as superintendent for 26 years. 

Lyle L. Bruce has been named superin- 
tendent at Malvern, Ark., effective July 
1. He will succeed Charles H. Tietjen, 
who has headed the Malvern schools for 
the last two years, 

William K. Meek, who for the last 
seven years has served as superintendent 
at Stanberry, Mo., has resigned, effective 
at the end of the school year. 


PADLOCKS 


No, 1525 The finest 


in key-controlled 


padlock protection. Thousands of combi- 
nations protect the student —— yet only 
one school-owned Master Key opens every 
locker. Precision built for long life, trouble- 
free service. Priced to fit school budgets. 


No. 1500 Same as No. 1525, but with- 


out key control. Long time school favorite 


— in the bargain-price bracket. 


Compare QUALITY! 
Compare VALUE! 


Compare PRICE! 


Write today to Dept. 12 


| 


Also makers of world famous 


MASTER 
LAMINATED 
Padlocks 
Strongest construction known 
Unbeatable protection for lab 
equipment, storage rooms 
gates, athletic lockers, book 
stores. ete 











Master lock Company. Milwaukee 45, Wis. © World's Leading Padlock Manufacturers 





George E. Henney, superintendent at 
Potter, Neb., for the last four years, has 
resigned. 

John H. Longstreet, formerly super- 
intendent at Windom, Minn., will suc- 
ceed Erling O. Larson as superintendent 
at Northfield, Minn. Mr. Larson has 
accepted the superintendency at Man- 
kato, Minn. 

Robert G. Millikin, associate superin- 
tendent of secondary education at Pitts- 
burgh, has retired because of ill health. 

E. W. Schultz has resigned as superin- 
tendent at Barnesville, Minn., effective 
at the end of the 1952-53 school term. 
Mr. Schultz has been superintendent 


| there since 1948. 


Edwin C, Butterfield has been appoint- 
ed superintendent at Herington, Kan. 
Since 1950 he had served as principal of 


| the Herington High School. Mr. Butter- 
| field succeeds Earle T. Anderson in his 
| new position. 


William W. Bailey, assistant superin- 


| tendent in charge of business at Rock 
| Island, Ill., has resigned. John H. Ahl, 
| the present assistant at Rock Island, has 
| been appointed to fill the position. 


Frank D. Austin, formerly business 
manager of the school district at Port 


_ Arthur, Tex., is now business manager 
| at Amarillo, Tex., succeeding George 


Waddill, who has retired. 

Stephen M. Glaza is now superinten- 
dent at Millington, Mich. 

H. I. Willett has been reelected super- 
intendent at Richmond, Va., for a four- 
year term. He has held the position for 


| the last seven and a half years. 


Milburn P. Anderson, superintendent 
at Berkeley, Mich., is the new president 
of the Michigan Education Association, 
and Ellen Solomonson of Sault Ste. 
Marie is the new president-elect. 

I. W. Breidenstein, superintendent at 
Norborne, Mo., for the last two years, 
has resigned. 

Arthur M. Main has been appointed 
superintendent at Claremont, Calif. He 
had been acting superintendent since last 
November, when Supt. William C. Gaige 
left to become president of Rhode Island 
College of Education, 

O. F. Barnard will succeed Clifford 
Lahman as superintendent at Elwood, 
Kan. 

A. Strode Brockman, division super- 
intendent for Floyd County, Virginia, 
will become superintendent for Wythe 
County, Virginia, July 1, succeeding 
Fendall R. Ellis, who has held the posi- 
tion since 1945. Mr. Ellis is the new 
superintendent at Charlottesville, Va. 
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hgh \\ Kodak announces... 


3 brilliant new Pageant models 
...and a heavy-duty silent pro- 
jector for critical movie analysis 


The Pageant is the projector that has revolu- 
tionized 16mm. sound projection... the first 
compact projector with the optical and tonal 
excellence of full-scale 16mm. equipment... 
the first to offer permanent prelubrication—an 
exclusive 16mm. feature that eliminates com- 
pletely the chief causes of projector breakdowns! 

At just $400, the Pageant is still the economi- 
cal top-choice projector for average 16mm. 
sound-and-silent projection, But now from 
Kodak have come four more projectors—each 
“tailor-made” to meet a particular 16mm. pro- 
jection requirement. See your Kodak Audio- 
Visual Dealer about a demonstration—or use 
the check slip below for further information. 


NEW Kodascope Analyst Projector 
Heavy-duty silent projector de- 


NEW Kod t Sou 


ad 


Pag ind NEW Kodascope Pageant Sound 
Projector, Model AV-151, with 15- 


Projector, Model AV-151E, with 


NEW Kod pe Pag Sound 
Projector, Model AV-0O71, with 








Plus-40 Shutter A super-brilliant 
version of the standard Pageant, 
it incorporates an extremely ef- 
ficient two-bladed shutter which 
provides vastly increased illumina- 
tion—more than 40% greater than 
the sound-and-silent projector. 
Ideal for projection under difficult 
conditions...in hard-to-darken 
rooms, in halls or auditoriums... 
wherever extra image brilliance, 
long screen “throws,” or unusually 
large picture areas are required. 
$400. Sound projection only. 





watt amplifier Features an extreme- 
ly high-fidelity amplifier, the extra 
capacity of the 12-inch Kodak 
De Luxe Speaker, and provision 
for the finest sound fidelity ob- 
tainable with a 16mm. portable 
projector. Ample power output 
and speaker capacity for auditori- 
um projection...plus separate 
bass, treble, and fidelity controls 
for unmatched sound quality in 
ctamped quarters as well as in 
spacious auditoriums. $530. 
Sound-and-silent projection. 


Prices subject to change without notice 





Plus-40 Shutter and 15-watt am- 
plier Combines increased light 
output produced by Kodak’s Plus- 
40 Shutter with the precise tone 
and volume features of the Model 
AV-151. No other portable pro- 
jector gives you such brilliant 
screening—even on long throws— 
plus such excellent tonal quality 
at all volume levels, The Pageant, 
Model AV-151E, is capable of 
meeting every 16mm. requirement 
short of a theater-type installation. 
$530. Sound projection only, 





signed to meet the critical require- 
ments of 16mm. motion-picture 
analysis ... ideal for such fields as 
time-and-motion study and sports 
analysis. Features a heavy-duty re- 
versing mechanism operated from 
a remote-control switch on a’ 5- 
foot cord. Separate motor drives 
blower at constant speed, per- 
mitting repeated, instantaneous re- 
versals without film or projector 
damage. With Daylight Projec- 
tion Viewer, for desk-top movie 
study, $295. Silent projection only, 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


For top sound coverage in acoustically 
difficult locations, you can step up volume 
without distortion with the inexpensive 
Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit...3 addi- 
tional speakers in matching case. Simply 
plug into any Pageant. 


MOTION-PICTURE PROJECTORS 


for every audio-visual need 


Please send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer. Complete infor- 
mation on equipment checked: (_) Standard Pageant ([_) Pageant Model 
AV-071 () Pageant Model AV-151_ () Pageant Model AV-ISIE . 
(1) Kedascope Analyst () Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit 

NAME ¢ 
ORGANIZATION 
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NEWS... 


George Wedelin has resigned as su 
perintendent at Stafford, Kan. 

Harvey C. Cutts, superintendent at 
Greenville, Ga., since 1933, is the newly 
elected president of the Georgia Educa 
tion Association. 

Ray Dennis has been named superin 
tendent at Corunna, Mich., succeeding 
Clarence R. Lubbers. 

Mrs. Willie Perdue is the new super- 
intendent at Pottsboro, Tex., succeeding 
H. H. Vestal. 


Monroe Melton, assistant superinten 


dent in charge of business affairs for the 
schools of Louisville, Ky., for the last 
six and one-half years, has resigned to 
accept a similar position at Miami, Fla. 

Shirley L. Held, high school principal 
at Mora, Minn., for the last two years, 
will become superintendent at Grove 
City, Minn., July 1, succeeding L. A. 
Mossler, who will retire. 

Chester Eastep will take office Septem 
ber 1 as superintendent of the Rowland 
Laboratory School at State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, Pa. 


PREVENT SPREAD OF BACTERIA 


ei 


) 


SKIN DEGERMING 
CLEANSER 


These two youngsters are putting on invisible 
gloves! How? Simply, by washing their hands with 
liquid SDC skin degerming cleanser. SDC pro- 
vides a continuous barrier to infection and disease 
transmission; protects against secondary infec- 
tions resulting from cuts and abrasions. 


Write Dept. NS for Literature and Data. 





INCORPORATED 


4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





John J. Maloney, who resigned recent- 
ly as principal of the high school at 
Wood Lake, Minn., is the new superin 
tendent at Lake Wilson, Minn. 

L. H. Battle will succeed C. J. Cheves 
July 1 as superintendent at Gainesville, 
Ga. For the last eight years Mr. Battle 
has been superintendent at Dublin, Ga. 
Mr. Cheves has accepted the superinten- 
dency of the Griffin-Spalding County 
consolidated school system in Georgia. 

N. B. Smith has resigned as superin 
tendent at Grandfield, Okla. He had 
held the position since 1947. 

Guy C. Miller has resigned as super 
intendent at Niobrara, Neb. 

D. B. Dallam, who will complete 13 
years as superintendent at Talmage, 


Neb., at the end of this term, has re- 
| signed. 


Frank C. Densberger, superintendent 
at Kenmore, N.Y., since 1915, has re- 
tired, 

Glenn C. Parker has resigned as su- 
perintendent at Walker, Minn. 

Norman B. Scharer, high school prin- 


| cipal at Ventura, Calif., has accepted the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| territory of Guam. 


superintendency at San Gabriel, Calif. 

Charles Gibson is the new superin- 
tendent at Plains, Kan., succeeding D. C. 
Brandner. 

W. H. Crawford, dean of the junior 
college at Dodge City, Kan., for the last 
11 years, has been named acting super- 
intendent at Dodge City. He succeeds 
A. G. Schroedermeier, superintendent 
there for the last 18 years. 

Harry H. Moore, superintendent at 
Franklin, Pa., for the last three years, 
has accepted an appointment as super- 
vising principal of the borough of Bethel 
schools in Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ralph B. Tate will succeed O. Lloyd 
Gillespie at Libby, 
Mont. Mr. Tate was junior-senior high 
school principal at Whitefish, Mont., for 
the last 22 years, 

James Liepman has resigned as super- 
intendent at Lillis, Kan. 


as superintendent 


A. E. Vanzo, superintendent of the 
rural agricultural Kaleva, 
Mich., has been named Manistee County 
superintendent to succeed the late Supt. 
A. J. Dahlgren. 

John S. Haitema, an assistant super- 
intendent of public instruction for Mich- 
igan, has accepted a two-year appoint- 
ment as director of education of the 
Dr. Haitema has 
taken a leave of absence from the state 
department of public instruction. 


. school at 
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Save space! Save money! Save teaching effort! 





With the new SINGER Combination Sewing and Cutting Table! 


Provides machines for two students, 
work space for two more! 
Now—even if classroom space is lim- 
ited, you can have “vo machines fot 

every four students! 

No need for a separate row of space- 
consuming cabinets. No need for the 
class to be constantly shifting and 
shuffing around. The new SINGER* 
Table holds two full-sized SINGER Ma- 
chines—and at the same time provides 
work space for two other students. 


Converts to a smooth-surface cutting 
table in a jiffy! 
You don’t have to use up space or ex- 
pense with separate cutting tables. 
Simply lower machines into SINGER 
Table—slip removable panels back 


into place—you have a smooth, con- 


tinuous surface. (An extra blessing if 


the room is used for other classes or 
study hall.) 

Developed at the suggestion of Dr. 
Anna M. Dooley, representing the New 
York City Board of Education—this 
new table meets every sewing room need. 


Many sewing classrooms... like the 
one you see here at the Abett School in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana... are installing 
the new SINGER Combination Sewing 
and Cutting lable. It 1s one of the most 
practical pieces of sewing class material 


ever designed. 


Offers you all these 
de luxe features: 


e 5-ply construction. Durable Formica 
or Masonite top. Solid birch legs. 
@ 4 handy drawers. 


e@ Built-in knee levers. 


@ Dustproof shields which completely 
enclose machines when they are low- 
ered into table. 

e Tamper-proof locks on panels. 

e Provision for adding automatic 
switch to cut off power when ma- 
chines are lowered. 

@ Size 60” x 42” x 30”. 


Available with any of the three regu- 
lar SINGER* Sewing Machine class- 
room heads—at a special school dis- 
count. See how it can save time and 
work for you—make your classroom 
more pleasant, more efficient. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1963, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Al) rights reserved for all countries 
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*DON’T BE MISLED. SINGER sells and 
services its products only through 
SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identi- 
fied by the Red “S” Trade Mark on 
the window and listed in your phone directory 
only under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO, 
Free Folder on Request. SINGER will send you, 
or any member of your home economics depart- 
ment, a folder giving complete specifications of the 
table and suggested classroom layouts. Just mail 
this coupon, 
9° coe erecccaee exnp ty sane ecm ete enim eh tein Sth cas Sth se maha siete 
! SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
| Educational Dept., 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


| Please send folder giving details about 
| Combination Sewing and Cutting Table, 
| and showing suggested classroom layouts. 


| Name 
| Position- 
| School -County 
! Street_ 
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NEWS... 


W. Ross Andre is the new district su- 
perintendent at Bernardsville, N.J. He 
has held the post in an acting capacity 
since last spring, succeeding Harry G. 
Stuart. 

B. H. Mead, superintendent at Gothen- 
burg, Neb., for the last five years, has 
resigned, 

Norman Edward Kukuk, formerly of 
Marquette, Mich., is now superintendent 
at Holton, Mich. 

Weston Brook, formerly superinten 
dent at Hulett, Wyo., will become super- 


mq — 





200 or 300 WATT 


JUUARE 














drop bowi lens. 


and latch. 


tion features. 





RECESSED 
DOWNLIGHT 


@ Square, silver-mirrored Permaflector, lamp and lens positioned 
for maximum efficiency with controlled brightness. 

@ Choice of extensive distribution, intensive distribution and 

@ Designer styled one-piece die-cast frame with concealed hinges 


@ Inconspicuous finger-pull for easy opening and maintenance. 
@ A readywired “packaged” unit with many labor saving installa- 


@ Designed to recess into a 12’ accoustical module. 


intendent of Garden County High School 
at Oshkosh, Neb., next year, succeeding 
Jack O. L. Saunders. 

Sam Mouck has succeeded N. D. 
Hazelbaker as superintendent at Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo. Mr. Mouck formerly 
was principal at Mountain Grove. 

J. Elliott Cameron, principal of the 
South Sevier High School, Monroe, 
Utah, has been named superintendent of 
the Sevier school district at Richfield, 
Utah, succeeding A. J. Ashman, who has 
retired after 35 years as superintendent. 
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Write for Specification Sheet 


od : : SBU Kot REFLECTOR COMPANY 


FLUORESCENT 





REPRESENTATIVES 


150 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES @ 


419 OUVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA, 


INCANDESCENT 


WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 


John W. Harold, superintendent at 
Hartley, Iowa, since 1946, will become 
superintendent at Carroll, Iowa, effective 
July 1. He succeeds R. A. Naffziger, 
who resigned. 

Taisto C. Filppula, former superin- 
tendent at Bath, Mich., is now super- 
intendent at Romeo, Mich., succeeding 
Elbert Van Aken. 

R. J. Skotte is the new superintendent 
of schools at Kellogg, Minn. 

Ralph D. Harrell, formerly principal 
of the elementary schools at Paxton, IIl., 
is now acting superintendent at Paxton. 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS... 

Elam E. Kerschner has resigned as 
supervising principal at Ambler, Pa., ef- 
fective at the end of the school year. He 
has been a member of the Ambler faculty 
for 34 years. 

Gregory M. Benson, formerly high 
school principal at Falconer, N.Y., is now 
supervising principal of the common 
school district at Falconer, N. Y. 

Robert D. Forrest, the new supervising 
principal of the common school at Pav- 
ilion, N.Y., was formerly vice principal 
at Pavilion. 

Robert Johnson is the new supervising 
principal of the Greenwood Joint High 
School at Millerstown, Pa., succeeding 
M. Luther Scott. 

Clifford V. Jones is now supervising 
principal of the area schools at Port 
Allegany, Pa., succeeding Fred N. Hardy. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 

Frank W. Dickinson has resigned as 
dean of the University of Denver College 
of Arts and Sciences. His successor is 
James E. Perdue. Dr. Dickinson, for 36 
years a member of the university faculty, 
has been named dean emeritus of the 
college of arts and sciences. Dr. Perdue, 
who joined the university’s faculty in 
1946 as an assistant professor of social 
science, was named acting dean in 1947 
and has since served as associate dean. 

Lorin E. Bixler, head of the depart- 
ment of education at Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, Ohio, was recently 
appointed director of placement service 
at the college, succeeding J. G. Lowery, 
who retired last August. 

Charles B. Park has been appointed 
director of special studies at Central 
Michigan College’s division of field serv- 
ice, effective July 1. In his new work, 
his principal duty will be to direct the 
research project the college is conducting 
through a Ford Foundation grant. The 
project is concerned with better utiliza- 
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Choose (stanoaro for finer floor protection 


SHINES IN MINUTES...LASTS FOR WEEKS! 


STANDARD Liquid Wax. Recommended for linoleum, rubber tile, composition, hard- 
wood floors. Easily applied with mop or pad. No buffing. Lasts many weeks, holds 
its gloss and resists scratching under heaviest traffic. Water emulsion base, not 
petroleum. Meets Underwriters’ Laboratories non-slip requirements. STANDARD 
Penetrating Sealer (Heavy Duty). Penetrates pores of wood, seals with hard 
waterproof gums and oils. Forms non-slip, non-gloss surface. Excellent base for 
wax. Approved by Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. Meets Underwriters’ Laboratories 
non-slip requirements. STANDARD Super Finish (Gym Finish). Gives high-gloss 
finish to gym and other wood floors. Tough, durable, resists rubber markings. Ap- 
proved by Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. Meets Underwriters’ Laboratories non- 
slip requirements. STANDARD Liquid Gloss (formerly SempAc Liquid Gloss). Cleans 
and polishes furniture and woodwork in one operation. Also preserves unfinished 
floors, holds down germ-laden dust. Underwriters’ Laboratories listed fire-safe. 
All four available in quantities up to full barrels. 
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FOR FURNITURE, WOODWORK 


Standard floor maintenance products (and 
insecticides) are available for immediate de- 
livery from over 3900 points in the Midwest. 
See your Standard Oil Sales Representative 
today! If yours is a special problem, call your 
nearest sales office (below). 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


Chicago * Decatur * Peoria * Joliet * Evans- 
ville * Indianapolis * South Bend * Detroit 
Grand Rapids * Saginaw * Duluth * Mankato 
Minneapolis * Green Bay * La Crosse * Mil- 
waukee * Des Moines * Mason City * St. Louis 
St. Joseph * Kansas City * Wichita * Omaha 
Denver * Cheyenne * Billings * Huron * Fargo 





NEWS... 


tion of teachers’ 
research is being carried on at Bay City, 
Mich., where Mr. Park has been super- 
intendent since 1948. 
Ward Darley, M.D., 
Colorado University Medical School, has 
been named president of the university, 
succeeding Robert L. Stearns. Dr. Darley 
will assume his new duties July 1, when 
Dr. Stearns resigns to become president 
of the Boettcher Foundation. Dr. Darley 
has been serving as vice president of the 


competencies, and the 


director of the 


university. 





Ben Hilburn, administrative assistant 
to Fred Mitchell, president of Mississippi 
State College, was named acting presi- 
dent of the college to serve at least until 
June, when Dr. Mitchell’s sick leave 
ends, 

E. Adamson Hoebel has succeeded O. 
Meredith Wilson as dean of the univer- 
sity college, University of Utah. Mr. 
Wilson resigned in January to become 
secretary of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education of the Ford Founda- 
Dr. Hoebel has been head of the 


tion. 


THE BEST PRODUCT 
IS THE CHEAPEST 


WHY? Because the quality product does the 
job with less labor. It has been proved time and time again that inferior 
materials are really most expensive because they require extra time and 
added supervision for correct use. Reduce labor costs, save the cost of 


“re-doing" a faulty job... 


by using only high quality maintenance products 


like Seal-O-San Wood Finishes, Korex Germicidal Cleaner, and Anti-Slip Cos- 
molite Wax, made by Huntington Laboratories. Ask us for the 1952 Sanita- 
tion Handbook. Let us show you how much 
you can save this year on maintenance. 


FREE 


Write today for book- 
let filled with time- 
saving ideas! 


HUNTINGTON 


Huntington 


LA SORATOR: § 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


oe, an © 


| tendent 





department of anthropology at the uni- 
versity since 1948. 


OTHERS... 

Edward C. Pomeroy has succeeded 
Charles W. Hunt as secretary-treasurer of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Mr. Hunt has served 
in that capacity since 1928. Dr. Pomeroy, 
formerly assistant to the general secre- 
tary of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, joined the A.A.C.T.E. head- 
quarters staff in 1951 as associate secre- 
tary. The organization, a department 
of the National Education Association, 
has its headquarters in Oneonta, N.Y. 

W. B. O'Donnell, a professor at New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts and 1953-54 president of 
the New Mexico Education Association, 
has been named executive secretary of 
the association. He succeeds the late 


John P. Steiner. 


DEATHS... 

Guy H. Brown, superintendent at 
Fredericksburg, Va., since 1929, died 
February 19. Until two years ago Mr. 


| Brown had served as principal of James 


Monroe High School, Fredericksburg, as 
well as superintendent. 

John A. De Camp, formerly superin- 
at Utica, N.Y., died March 3. 
Mr. De Camp, who was associated with 
the Utica schools from 1917 until his 
retirement in 1941, was twice president 
of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

J. F. Graham, former superintendent 
of the union high school district at Le- 
moore, Calif., died recently. He had been 
principal of Lemoore High School for 
35 years, and the last 14 years he also 
served as superintendent. He retired in 
1950, 

Charles E. Lord, who had devoted 35 
years to educational work, died recently. 
He had served as superintendent at 
Bethel and Deer Isle, Me., and from 1923 
to 1946 he was superintendent at Cam- 
den, Hope and Thomaston schools in 
Maine. Mr. Lord was a past president 
of the Maine Teachers Association. 

Boyd H. Bode, graduate lecturer in 
philosophy at the University of Florida 
and professor emeritus since 1944 at 
Ohio State University, died March 29. 
He also was a former faculty member of 
the University of Illinois. Dr. Bode, who 
had written many articles on education, 
was a member of the editorial consultant 
board of The Nation’s Scxoots from 
1931 to 1936. 
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DEALERS 
Increased produc- 
tion of all Beckley- 


additional dealer- 
ships available. 


Write us now. 





Cardy seating makes 
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SEATING BUILT TO THE PUPIL’S NEED... 


From the first plan through the finished product, the basic 
design of this outstanding Sterling seating is the pupil's 


need. Strength, durability, stability, practicability, beauty 
—all important as they are, come after the pupil has first 
been served. 


Sterling Desks thus are built big enough for children to 
grow in. Compare the wider and deeper seats and the 
generous backrails, curved and formed to support grow- 
ing young backs properly and in comfort. 


Oversize writing tops provide more than adequate working 
surfaces and larger, roomier all-steel book boxes hold all 
books and classroom tools with room to spare. 


You, too, can make your first thought the pupil's need. If 
you are planning on refurnishing a room or outfitting a new 
school, you should get the details on Sterling D7000 desks 
at once. Write today and ask for Seating Catalog 523. 


1632 INDIANA AVE. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. thanusacturers CHICAGO ILL. 





THE BOOK SHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 


Democratic Method and Experience in Educa- 
tional Meetings. By Roy M. Hall and Donald 
G. Nugent. An application of concepts of group 
process to school administration. Southwestern 
C.P.E.A., Austin, Tex. Pp. 41. 

Administration of Vocational Education at 
State and Local Levels for Superintendents and 
Boards of Education. Practices and procedures 
used in administration of vocational education. 
American Vocational Association, 1010 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Pp, 24. Free. 

Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815. 
Second annual report of the commissioner of 
education, 1952. U.S, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 127. 55 cents. 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 
1952. Office of Education. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 31. 
15 cents. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Proceedings. 
tion of School Business Officials of the 
States and Canada, October 12 to 16, 
Atlantic City, N.J. Pp. 440. 


88th convention of the Associa- 
United 
1952. 


CURRICULUM 


Science for Children and Teachers. By Her- 
bert 8. Zim. Bulletin No. 91 of the Association 
for Childhood Education International, 1200 15th 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Pp. 55. 75 cents. 


“We cut our towel bill IN HALF!" 


A school district in Texas, with an enrollment of close 
to 5,000 pupils, installed MOSINEE Zip-Towls and Sen- 
tinel Cabinets throughout the district. 


The district Business Manager says: “After using 


Mosinee towels and Sentinel cabinets for three years we 


find that our towel consumption has been cut in half.” 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 
1106 West Mason Street 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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Member of National School Service Institute 











Local Policies for Agricultural Education in 
the Public Schools. By Herbert M. Hamlin, pro- 
fessor of agricultural education, University of 
Illinois. Office of Field Service, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. Pp. 53. 40 cents. 

A Public School for Tomorrow. By Marion 
Nesbitt. A description of the Matthew F. Maury 
School, Richmond, Va. Presenting the charac- 
teristics of the modern school. A foreword by 
William Heard Kilpatrick. Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33d St., New York 16. Pp. 164. $2.50. 

Communication. A guide to the teaching of 
speaking and writing at all grade levels. Minne- 
apolis public schools. 811 N. E. Broadway, 
Minneapolis 18. Pp. 118. $1.75. 


GUIDANCE 


Educational Testing Service. Fourth annual 
report, 1951-52, to the board of trustees by the 
president, Henry Chauncey. Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. Pp. 
104 

Child Development. By William E. Martin and 
Celia Burns Stendler, University of Illinois. The 
process of growing up in society. Combines the 
findings of social psychology and cultural an- 
thropology to explain influences on child be- 
havior. Harcourt Brace and Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Pp. 520. $4.75. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Study Abroad. A UNESCO international hand- 
book. Fellowships, scholarships and educational 
exchange. Volume V, 1952-53. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, International Documents Service, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 436. $2. 


PERSONNEL 


Educators Opinion Inventory. A morale and 
attitude survey questionnaire of 127 items de- 
signed for use with school system personnel to 
determine attitudes and opinion concerning 
school policies and procedures. Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10. Pp. 5. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Putting PR Into HPER, By William K. Streit, 
director, physical education, and John F. Locke, 
director, school-community relations, Cincin- 
nati public schools. A public relations hand- 
book for school personnel in the health, physical 
education, and recreation fields. Examples of 
typical public relations problems in their field. 
National School Public Relations Association, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 
64. $1. 

New Challenges to Our Schools. Edited by 
Sturges F. Cary. Background information and 
arguments taken from current books and maga- 
zines on the réle of the modern school in our 
society, with emphasis on current attacks. The 
Reference Shelf, Vol. 25, No. 1. H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Ave., New York 52. 
Pp. 214. $1.75. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


Classrooms for How Many? Enrollment hand- 
book of the commission on school buildings of 
the state of New York. Technics of making 
future enrollment estimates and interpreting 
data in terms of school building construction 
data. Albany, N.Y. Pp. 84. 

The Junior High School, Its Furniture and 
Equipment. By N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engel- 
hardt Jr. and Stanton Leggett, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. Pp. 179. $7.50. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The Uneducated. By Eli Ginzberg, professor 
of economics, Columbia University, and Douglas 
W. Bray. Offers several significant recommen- 
dations as to what the nation can do about a 
major countrywide problem—the ‘“‘still exces- 
sively large’ population of 2,500,000 illiterates. 
The first major findings of the Conservation of 
Human Resources Project, based on an exhaus- 
tive research study of illiterates in the armed 
services during World War II. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27. Pp. 262. $4.50. 
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€ Daylight Wall brings the rooms and the out-of- 
doors together at Holy Ghest Fathers Seminary, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


A St. Gerard School, one of 13 schools designed 
by Charles D. Hannan that have Thermopane 
Daylight Wolls. 


€ Notice how natural daylight illuminates every 
part of this room in St. Agatha's School, Detroit. 


Charles D. Hannan specifies Thermopane for 
MORE DAYLIGHT, MORE COMFORT AT LOW COST 


Distinguished by an abundance of daylight in every room 


and amazingly low construction costs, the pace-setting 
Michigan schools, designed by Charles D. Hannan, make 
extensive use of Thermopane* insulating glass. In fact, 
Mr. Hannan considers 7hermopane essential to achieving 
these results. 

To quote Mr. Hannan, ‘‘ 7hermopane enables me to 
give schools in this climate all the benefits of Daylight 
Walls, such as natural daylight illumination and the 
added feeling of spaciousness, and to keep costs down. 
Our studies show that using 7hermopane materially re- 
duces the cost of lighting and heating equipment required, 
as well as cutting operating costs. [t makes the areas next 


eR lO 


Thermopone insulating glass is widely 
end successfully used. Thermopane with 
lo" of dry air hermetically sealed be- 
tween two panes hos twice the insulat- 
ing value of single glass. This minimizes 
chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win- 
dows in winter. Thermopone cuts air- 
conditioning costs by reducing the | 
. amount of heat entering during summer. | 
Bondermetic (metol- It cuts out 44% more noise than single 
cage oneal pr glass. Write for Thermopone literature. 
andi Libbey-Owens-Ford Giass Company, | 
4353 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. | 


Blanket of dry air 
insulates window 
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to windows usable in any temperature and provides a 
wall surface that is easily cleaned and maintained, 
inside and out.”’ 

Thermopane has been used in thirteen Hannan-de- 
signed schools and in every addition built onto these 
schools—convincing evidence that school officials have 
been pleased with the results. 

If you have anything to do with school design or 
operation, you will enjoy reading the newest, authori- 
tative publication on school daylighting, How to Get 
Nature-Quality Light for School Children. For a free copy 
write Libbey‘Owens'Ford Glass Co., 4353 Nicholas 
Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 


(eS THERMOPANE + PLATE GLASS - WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


+++ THAT DON’T OBSCURE VISION 


OTHER 1-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* + Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 
Tuf-flex Doors © Safety Glass «+ €£-Z-Eye Safety Plate Giess «© Fiber: Giass 
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Reauland CENTRALIZED 


$81 RADIO-SOUND SYSTEM 


eceeneeere 
eeeeeeeeee 
eeeeseeeee 
eeeeeseeer * 
eceuesetre 
seeuewnees 


* 


SIMPLIFIES ADMINISTRATION 


STIMULATES CLASSROOM LEARNING 
PROVIDES COMPLETE PROGRAM FACILITIES 


The RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System provides complete 
program facilities (Radio, Phonograph, Microphone and Intercom- 
munication) to bring maximum benefits to your school. Here is 
the means for effective administrative control from a single, central 
point. Permits instant communication with any or all classrooms; 
provides emergency call (for fire drills, accidents, etc.). Unsurpassed 
as an educational aid, the S81 provides selected FM and AM radio 
broadcasts for instructive purposes; plays and distributes record- 
ings and transcriptions; makes possible broadcasts of school 
dramatic programs and activities; serves effectively as an aid for 
specialized instruction in musical appreciation, languages, and 
dramatics, Versatile in performance, dependably proved in opera- 
tion, the RAULAND $81 Centralized Sound System is priced within 
the budget of the average school. 


The RAULAND S81 System has ALL these features: 

@ Dual Channel Facilities: One Channel permits distribution of radio, 
phonograph or microphone programs to any selected room or to all 
rooms, while second Channel permits simultaneous intercommunication 
with any room as desired. Also available with speech origination 
from classrooms, or as secret system with complete privacy, or with 
monitoring tone signal. 

@ FM-AM Radio: Covers AM (Standard Broadcast), and full FM 
band (including civic educational frequencies). 

@ Three-Speed Phonograph: Plays records of ALL speeds and sizes, 
including 16-inch educational transcriptions. 

@ Microphone Facility: Permits distribution of microphone program 
from any desired location, as well as from central control cabinet. 
@ Serves Up to 80 Rooms: for use also in auditorium and gymnasium, 
@ Emergency Call Feature. 

@ Underwriters’ Approved. 


The RAULAND S81 System is designed to remain modern for years. 
It offers unusual flexibility, superb tone quality and trouble-free 
dependability. Let us show you, without obligation, how RAULAND 
Centralized Sound can benefit your school and save you money. 
Write us today for complete details. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


OVER 1500 SCHOOLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


SOUND AND INTERCOMMUNICATION 








When a Salvajor 
does BOTH and MORE faster! 


Why add extra labor to your dishwashing 
operation? That’s what happens when 
you buy an ordinary pre-wash. 
You still have to hand scrap the 
dishes—then pre-wash them. 
But when you invest in a 
SALVAJOR—you elimi- 
nate the hand scrapping 
operation because the 
Salvajor scraps as it 
pre-washes. You get 
other advantages, too. 
Salvajor traps silver- 
ware—prevents its 
loss in the food scraps. 
Salvajor also collects 
the food scraps and 
reduces garbage vol- 
ume almost 50%. 


So don’t be misled— investigate 
Salvajor, the scrapping and pre- 
wash machine that simplifies 
rather than complicates the 
preparation operation. 


Scrapping a 
Write today for full details 


THE SALVAJOR COMPANY 
118 Southwest Bivd., Dept. NS Kansas City, Mo. 
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furnish your hard-action rooms 


...100% SHELDON 


) ae ee Se ee ey ee ee 


Put Sheldon Furniture in the hard-action rooms of your 
school, and assure yourself a lasting tribute to your good 
judgment — the gratitude of a succession of proud users. 
To them it means that you have surrounded them with the 
best, outstanding furniture, crisp in design, flawless in con- 
struction, versatile and educationally correct. And teachers 
and students alike will reflect your wisdom in better work 


habits, higher skill, and efficiency. 


Call in the Sheldon Man to help you plan. 


E.H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Sheldon Furniture for high-school shops, laboratories, 
home-making rooms and studios. 
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FOLDING ‘CHAIR The Original PARRIS 


UL =f) | BOLT-ACTION TraineRifles 


For All Age Groups 





“Small-Fry’’ Model. 
23' inches long. 


Junior Clicker. 27/2 
inches long. 


For easier, faster stacking and 
mobility ... space saving storage ign tas te, 


Here's portable seating’s most popular 
chair truck. Heavy gauge carbon steel M-23 
tubing, electrically welded into one rigid “ 
integral unit. Roller bearing rubber tired Super TraineRifle. 
wheels with ball bearing swivels. Standard 3512 inches long. 
tubular chair size holds 50 chairs. 
Standard Channel chair size holds 75 chairs. 


Custom-built sizes are also available. 
With — stacking 


Plus... Finest quality Tubular Genera aes 
and Channel steel folding chairs cok ee, 
Krueger's complete line of steel chairs Bh peene? 


features types and models to meet every 
y Here is the best and safest equipment you can get for student 


need and budget. Write for catalog. drilling units. All Parris TraineRifies have genuine wood stocks with 

describing each chair in detail. furniture finish. Boys slam realistic, heavy-duty bolt into cocked 

position, then pull trigger for loud “‘crack’’ that simulates firing. 
Write for Prices 


PARRIS MFG. CO. - Savannah, Tenn. 
Home of the National Catfish Derby 








METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 





FREE BULLETIN 


Brulin 


For Easier Cleaning and Maint e, Prevents Staining 
and Discoloration, Waterproofs and Toughens Wood Fibers 





BRULIN offers a complete line of floor seals for easier cleaning and 
maintenance. Preserves floors and prepares the wood for waxing. 


PORO-SEAL-——A penetrating liquid floor sealer which fills the pores and 
toughens the wood fibers. Fast drying, leaves little or no surface finish. 
Prepares the floor for wax. 

SEALER 796-——A sealer for greater penetration, goes deeper into the 


wood. Referred to as a “Burnishing Sealer’ or a “Long Oil Sealer” AR at OWH a A & 

or a “Soaking Sealer’, Unequalled as an undercoater for heavier seals | 

and waxes | ‘ 

DURAKOTE-—A superior finish, containing 20% more solids at no in- Cafeteria Tra | 
crease in cost. The solids are specially selected to meet the heavy-duty J 


requirements of gymnasiums; contain the hardest, most durable resin ° 
Unaffected by soaps, alkalis, moisture, blood, tobacco, or alcohol. Dura- and Accessories 


kote flows out smoothly, is easy to apply. Because it does not become i - 
brittle with age, it makes an ideal finish for gymnasiums and other molded of Melmac in five pastel colors. 
types of floors, The right choice of resins makes it unexcelled for resist- 
ing rubber burns. Durakote more than meets the stringent requirements 
and is approved by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, SAVE cut replacements to a minimum because 

ARROWHEAD is practically unbreakable! 





Representatives in Most Cities Coast-to-Coast | 


Sse SAVE One unit serves a whole meal; is tray and 


BRULIN & COMPANY, INC., plates all in one. Lock-in sections for cup and bowl. 


; 2938 Columbia A ’ ; : ; 
Brulin & Co., Inc. indianapolis 7, indians SAVE Easier handling, fewer pieces to 


Gentlemen: Please send more in- wash and stack, saves time and labor! 


f i Bru 1 als. 
2938 COLUMBIA AVE ‘ormation on BRULIN Floor Seals Seodall derdenad ter culiiotes be the 
Name Title ae makers of ARROWHEAD and Efficiency Ware 


INDIANAPOLIS 7 lastitution *. Write for cataiog sheet 
INDIANA Address international molded plastics, inc. cleveland 9, ohio 
City 
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NON-SLIP FLOORS: 
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FOR THE MULTI-PURPOSE ROOM 
ROL-FOL, originators of detachable Folding Tables and 
Benches for Multi-Purpose Rooms, now offers Model 
TB-40, doubling the seating capacity without using ad- 
ditional wall space or floor area. 

This steel cabinet is designed for installing either ON- 
the-WALL or recessed IN-the-WALL, and houses 2—14 ft. 
Tables 30” wide, and 4—14 ft. Benches 1124” wide, com- 
fortably seating 40 children. 


DETACHABLE 
The tables and benches can be individually unlocked 
from the steel cabinet and rolled about for unlimited 
group arrangements, such as cafeteria, assemblies, 
P.T.A. meetings, etc., greatly enhancing the value of 
the Muiti-Purpose room. 


8 GRADED HEIGHTS 
Bench heights —13’'- 14’-15"- 16-17’- 18-19-20”. 
Table heights —23”—24-25'-26-27"'-28"'—29"—30”. 
General practice is to have benches 10” lower than tables. 


VERSATILE 
Any height bench will operate with any height table 
and any height table or bench will operate in any cabi- 
net. Several sets of different heights can be installed on 
one installation. After installation they are instantly 
interchangeable without tools. 








PAT. APPLIED FOR 
FEDERAL TRADE MARK 






REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR 









THIS STEEL CABINET HOUSES 
4 BENCHES AND 2 TABLES 
SEATING 40 CHILDREN 






































MODELS 
720 & T20F (table only) 
TB-10 & TB-10F (1 table and 2 benches; seats 20 
children). 
TB-40 (2 tables and 4 benches; seats 40 children). 
All Models are simple to install. 


G7 es ¥ Rt ee: F'@': 8 s 
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ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Wentworth Co., 415 Copper Ave. N.W. 

BOSTON, MASS., Henry S. Wolkins Co., 716 Columbus Ave. 

CALDWELL, IDAHO, The Coxton Printers, Ltd. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Slate Resurfacing & Sales Co., 2601 East Blvd. 

FRESNO, CALIF., Healey & Popovich, 1703 Fulton 

GREAT FALLS, MONT., Northern School Supply Co., Ist Ave. No. & 
Great Northern Tracks 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA., West Virginia Seating Co., 837 Second Ave. 

KENTUCKY— See Nashville, Tenn. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Highland Products Co., 720 So. Gay St. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK., Democrat Printing & Litho., 114 East 2nd St. 

MARQUETTE, MICH., Upper P la Office Supply Co., No. Front 
St., Quelff Bldg. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 Second Ave. So. 

OAKLAND, CALIF., Ideal Equip. Co., 1803 E. 14th St. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Oklahoma Seating Co., 19 W. Main St. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., American Seating Co., 16th at Hamilton 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., PBSW Supply & Equipment Co., 530 W. Washing- 
ton 

PORTLAND, ORE., Northern School Supply Co., 1505 N.W. Lovejoy 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL. A. M. Blood Co., 326 — 20th St. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 51-59 East 6th 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF., Baird-Hackett Sound Control, 2030 Kettner 
Blvd. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Fryer-Knowles, 1718 Broadway 

SIOUX FALLS, $. D., Sioux Falls Book & Stationery Co., 117 N. 
Phillips Ave. 

SYCAMORE, ILL., |. A. Bock School Service, 628 Park Ave. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., American Seating Co., 923 W. Genesee 

TOPEKA, KANS., Thacher, Inc., 426 Quincy St. 
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Extendible Door 


Extendoor, a new accordion fold door 
for closing off rooms or sections of 
rooms, operates on the extendible “X” 
principle. This is the same extension 
principle used in gates and telephone 
racks and sets up a continuous chain 
of leverages and pivots that applies 
simultaneous and uniform action 
throughout the entire width of the 














closure. Thus there is no binding or 
jamming and the closures open or close 
quietly with the lightest touch applied 
at any point on the leading front post. 
The substantial, flexible interior frame- 
work with full-length vertical’ panels 
gives a permanent backing to the fabric 
folds. The panels are specially treated 
so that they are impervious to moisture, 
free from rust or mildew and rigidly 
strong. 

The pliable outside fabric is so fas- 
tened to the vertical panels that the 
accordion contour of the folds remains 
uniform and permanently smooth and 
neat. The panels act as a sound trap, 
retarding normal noises. This efficient 
sound deadening barrier is particularly 
important when Extendoor is used to 
divide other areas for 
various uses. 

Since the Extendoor folding door can 
be opened or closed by a “kitten touch” 
at any point along the leading front 
post, the hand grip is placed for nat- 
ural, easy reaching. It is fine metal 
builder’s hardware which can be 
equipped with double-action latch, fine 
tumbler lock and built-in safety features. 
The Extendoor can be used for space 
saving and other functional as well as 
decorative purposes and can be installed 
on straight or curved tracks in class- 
rooms, gymnasiums or other areas, Ex- 
tendoor, Incorporated, Dept. NS, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (Key No. 475) 


classrooms or 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 196. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Aluminum Frame Folding Chairs 


Beauty, comfort and strength are com- 
bined with extremely light weight in 
the new Lyon aluminum frame folding 
chairs. The chairs fold flat for compact 
storage, are comfortable in design and 
sturdy. 

The steel seats and backs are finished 
in baked-on enamel, in two colors 
either walnut or taupe. The aluminum 
frame has a clear varnish finish. The 
chair is available in three models: alu- 
minum frame with steel seat and back, 
with cane steel seat and back, and with 
pressed wood seat over steel and steel 
back. Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Dept. 
NS, Aurora, Ill. (Key No. 476) 


Portable Food Cart 


A complete meal, including salad, 
soup, entree, vegetable and dessert, may 
be served from the new Naco Portable 
Electric Food Cart. Hot meals stay hot 
in the insulated “hot” compartments 
and cold foods stay fresh and palatable 
in the refrigerated compartment. The 
cart is loaded and then is plugged into 
any convenient outlet when the cart 
reaches the serving area, keeping the 
hot food hot until served. Each cart 
holds 18 serving pans or 18 fireless 


cooker pots in the hot section and six 
pans in the cold section. 

The cart has sectional heat regulators 
for greater heat efficiency. It is easy 
to clean and can be washed or steam 
cleaned in a minimum of time. In 
transit the insulated cover is placed on 
top of the cart to keep food clean and 
hot. The cart is easily moved by one 
person. National Cornice Works, Food 
Service Div., Dept. NS, 1323 Chan- 
ning St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. (Key 
No. 477) 


(Continued on page 162) 


Bus Lift for Crippled Students 


The problem of transporting crippled 
children who are confined to wheel 
chairs can be solved with the Wayne 
Liftgate. The special gate is installed in 
the side of the bus. Double doors open 
and the Liftgate is lowered to the pave 
ment so that the wheel chair is easily 
rolled onto it. Then the Liftgate, 


powered by battery so that the bus 
driver can load the crippled child with- 
out leaving other children in the bus 
while the engine is running, is raised 
to the floor level of the bus and the 
wheel chair is rolled into place. The 


‘Wayne Liftgate automatically folds flush 


with the bus wall after loading so that 
it is out of the way, and the special doors 
are closed and locked manually by the 
driver from outside. The whole opera- 
tion is simple and removes all strain for 
driver and child. Wayne Works, 
Inc., Dept. NS, Richmond, Ind. (Key 
No. 478) 


Greaseproof Tile 


The new Vinylized Azphlex Grease- 
proof Tile is a low cost, dependable 
Hoor covering. It is designed to offer 
exceptional resistance to all kinds of 
greases and oils. The tighter texture 
gives a smooth surface that resists the 
wearing-in of grime and dirt. The tile 
is unusually flexible and is offered in 
twelve bright, decorative colors to blend 
with any modern or traditional decor. 
The marbleized pattern is distributed 
throughout the thickness of the tile so 
that it remains throughout its life. The 
new Azphlex tile is available in stand- 
ard, border and special sizes in % inch 
and ;', inch thicknesses. Uvalde Rock 
Asphalt Co., Dept. NS, P. O. Box 531, 
San Antonio 4, Texas. (Key No, 479) 
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Filmstrip Library Plan 


The new filmstrip library plan has 
90 indexed compartments for as many 
filmstrip titles, thus permitting an or- 
ganized plan for filing and finding film 
strips. The system is designed for class 
room use so that each room, grade or 
department of the school can have an 
organized plan. For larger libraries of 
filmstrips, another cabinet can be lock- 
stacked on top of the original one, 
using a 2 drawer or 4 drawer model. 
One or both of the drawers can be 
converted to a 2 by 2 inch slide library. 
The cabinet is sturdily built of heavy 
gauge steel and finished in silver gray 
hammerloid. Jack C. Coffey Co., Dept. 
NS, 1124 Greenleaf Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
(Key No. 480) 


Extension Table 


Of particular interest for home-mak- 
ing departments in schools, but also 
practical in dormitories and other resi 
dence quarters, is the new Porta-Bilt 
Extension Table Unit. This double 
purpose unit provides a sturdy cabinet 
with storage areas and work top from 
which a table is pulled out for dining, 
serving or food preparation. The exten- 
sion table has rubber casters and a simple 
mechanism which makes it easy to oper 


ate and makes the table quickly avail- 
able when needed. 

The cabinet is 36 inches wide and 
24 inches deep. The table, which pulls 


out at a height of 30 inches, can be 
extended as much as 58 inches beyond 
the face of the cabinet. It is 30% inches 
wide. The unit is available in enamel or 
maple finish. Mutschler Brothers Com- 
pany, Dept. NS, Nappanee, Ind. (Key 
No. 481) 


Non-Skid Floor Finish 


Skid-Not is a new colorless trans- 
parent plastic floor finish designed for 
use wherever a non-slippery, long-lasting 
floor finish is desired. It can be applied 
with a mop to form an ‘attractive semi- 
gloss, non-glare, long-lasting finish. It 


(Continued on page 164) 





for little girls, too... 


a style to meet all elementary needs 
regordiess of dressing facilities. 


The suit illustrated here might be the 
favorite dress of any little girl, and 


Moore Gym Suits! 


The active younger set will fall head over heels for these 
cute, new Moore Gym Suits — and be pleased os punch 
to dress like their high school and college sisters. There's 





can be applied over varnished or enam- 
eled wood, rubber or asphalt tile, cork, 
terrazzo or magnesite floors. When floors 
that have been previously waxed or oiled 
are cleaned with Monroe Wax and Oil 
Remover, Skid-Not can be applied with 
satisfactory results. Rubber skid marks 
and traffic stains can be easily removed 
without damage to the finish. Skid-Not 
is especially adapted for use on gymna- 
sium floors. The Monroe Co., Inc., 


Dept. NS, 10703 Quebec Ave., Cleveland 
6, Ohio. (Key No. 482) 


Universal Baseboard 


The completely redesigned line of 
Kritzer Baseboard Heating equipment 
includes models to meet every require- 
ment for institutional or industrial heat- 
ing, either steam or hot water. A fea- 
ture of the line is the full height, solid 
steel back plate which aligns the entire 
baseboard assembly, firmly supports all 
elements, and acts as a barrier against 
loss of heated air into walls while pro- 
tecting wall surfaces from dust streaks. 
The new Kritzer slide cradle fits snugly 
to the fins and prevents movement of the 
coil unless necessary for realignment. 
The enclosure is easily assembled or 
removed for cleaning. Kritzer Radiant 
Coils, Inc., Dept. NS, 2901 Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago 25. (Key No 483) 


@¢@¢@ the 
difference 
in this key 


available 
with 
DUDLEY LOCKS 


Just a quick glance will tell you that the Dudley 
Master-Key is different from any you've ever seen. 
And it’s this difference that spells trouble-free 
locker operation for your school’s master-keyed 
locker locks. Only Dudley offers you this exclusive 
key that is practically impossible for commercial key- 
makers to duplicate. 


has its own modest, matching inner- 
brief. It's only one of many col- 
orful 1-piece suits, flared and 
pleated tunics, cuffed shorts, 
romper shorts, 
button blouses — all appro- 
priate, all popularly priced. 
Send for the new Booklet 
E10, or request sample 

suits. Write today. 


There’s a lock in the complete Dudley line to meet 
your every locking requirement. Send for the free 
Dudley catalog and details of the Dudley Self- 
Financing plan. 


pullover or 


$-540 


Master-keyed 


RD-2 


Rotating dial 
combination 


wit 
Master-Chart 
for changing Control! 
combinations 
in a few 
seconds 





932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


DEPT. 510, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 


P-570 


Master-keyed com- 
bination with the 
SAFE Oudiey key 





also makers of Caps and Gowns * Choral Gowns 
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these young eyes worth saving’? 


lighting or a more practical, sensible 


Eyes come one pair to a child. They are 
not expendable. The care and protec- 
tion of these precious eyes is a first-line 


responsibility in our schools. 


That's why classroom lighting must 
have your most critical attention. 

There are many lighting fixtures on the 
market. Some cost more than Day-Brite, 


some cost less. None will give you better 
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long-term investment. 


If you're concerned with lighting a new 
school or relighting an old one, we urge 
you to learn why hundreds and hun 
dreds of schools, after careful compari- 


son, turned to Day-Brite lighting. 


Write today for information. Ask for 
Day-Brite School Bulletin OD-536, 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE. 
O¢ tghling Shits 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Avenue, 
St. Louis 7, Missouri. In Canada: Amalgamated 
Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 
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Wht’ lew ... 


Communication System 


The new Executone School Commu 
nication System has been designed as a 
result of years of practical experience 
in working with school administrators. 
Decentralization is an important feature 
of the system. The intercom control 
and microphone are located in the prin- 
cipal’s office but the large sound control 
rack can be located in a separate room 
for independent operation. The admin- 
istrator’s control station illustrated han- 
dles 44 classrooms. Larger and smaller 
capacity models are available to meet any 
school requirements. 

Teachers arc automatically notified 
when classrooms are contacted and they 
may answer from across the room if 
desired. Upon completion of a conver 
sation there is nothing for the teacher 
to do as the system has an automatic 
reset. The multiple microphone net- 
work permits talks or announcements to 
to be made from any location. Fire and 
other alarm systems, and time signals 
are all incorporated into the one system. 
Flexible switching permits selective pro 
gram distribution to individual class 
rooms, groups of classrooms, auditorium, 
gymnasium or all locations simultane 
ously. Auditorium and gymnasium pro 
grams are amplified and there is provi- 
sion to channel programs to overflow 


audiences in classrooms. Intercom super- 
sedes sound programs and program and 
alarm signals automatically supersede 
existing intercom conversation as well 
as sound programs with instant auto- 


matic return to the original program. 
In addition to the new operating fea- 
tures, the new system provides natural 
voice clarity. Executone Inc., Dept. NS, 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(Key No. 484) 


Rotary Card File 


A new electrically-operated rotary card 
file is now available with finger-tip, push- 
button control. It is said to enable a 
clerk to select electrically any one of 
thousands of cards in less than three 
seconds. The file is divided into 16 
sections. Each section is controlled by 
one of 16 push-buttons mounted on a 
panel board. When the proper button 
is pushed, the file instantly revolves and 


(Continued on page 168) 


automatically stops when the desired 
section is reached. The device revolves 
clockwise or counter-clockwise as re- 
quired for quickest action. Mosler Safe 
Co., Dept. NS, Hamilton, Ohio. (Key 
No. 485) 


Mineral Building Material 


Zeprex, a Swedish development, is 
a versatile, light weight mineral building 
material for use in building superstruc- 
tures, which can be sawed, drilled, cut 
with an axe and nailed like wood. It 
has been used in Europe as roof deck- 
ing, walls, ceilings and floors in almost 
every type of building. It is now being 
introduced into this country and will 
be manufactured by United States Ply 
wood Corporation. 

Thickness of Zeprex varies from 2 to 
10 inches, depending on the desired 
strength and insulation value. It is 
manufactured in slab form and comes 
in 20 inch width in lengths up to 18 
feet. Zeprex is incombustible, has an 
oyster-white surface which may be left 
natural or decorated, and is suitable for 
use in arctic as well as tropical tempera- 
tures. Its unicellular construction makes 
Zeprex an excellent moisture barrier. 
United States Plywood Corp., Dept. NS, 
55 W. 44th St., New York 36. (Key 
No. 486) 


© pacwracn 


“This film 


fills a real need in 


teaching community 


government fe 





. says John Day Larkin, Ph.D., Dean of Liberal 
Studies, Illinois Institute of Technology, who served 
as collaborator on the new Coronet film, Community 
Governments: How They Function (1% reels). 


“Our work has produced a film which will, 
I believe, help teachers immeasurably in 
the presentation of a difficult unit.”’ 


Yes, Dr. Larkin is one of the many outstanding 
American educators who has made sure that the 
teaching standards of Coronet films are constantly 
kept at their highest. 

He knows—through experience—that Coronet re- 
search and production techniques are educationally 
sound . . . resulting in completely reliable l6mm 
films that are always correlated with the curriculum. 

Other new Coronet releases, each produced under 


the supervision of a prominent educator, include: 


Robert E. Lee: A Background Study (11/2 reels) 
Geography of the Middle Atlantic States (1 reel) 
Understanding our Earth: Soil (1 reel) 

First Aid: Fundamentals (1 reel) 

Working Safely in the Shop (1 reel) 


Plan now to see exactly why Coronet films offer you 
so many more teaching values than other l6mm 
sound films . . . discover why you should make no 
compromise with films almost as good. For further 
preview, purchase or rental information on these 


and 487 other—superior Coronet films, write today to: 


Coronet Films 


Dept. NS-553 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Better cleaning jobs 
at lower coct 


with mops made of 


Du Pont Sponge Yarn i 











same material as 
popular Du Pont Cellulose Sponges 


These new mops do a better, neater all-around cleaning 
job... and they do it quicker! Made of the same tough, 
work-saving material as famous Du Pont Cellulose 
Sponges, they last longer than ordinary mops. . . save 
you money. 
No wonder more and more institutions are finding it 
pays to use mops of Du Pont Sponge Yarn! Give them a 
trial . . . find out for yourself how they save you time 
and money. Ask your supplier for these modern mops 
today. For supplier in your area write: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellulose Sponge Section D, 
@ Last longer—Sponge @ Highly absorbent— Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
Yarn is tough! won't leave flags 


@ Makefloorwashingand @ Easier to clean—easily 
damp-mopping neater sterilized 


cudenpdry —elwaysheldshepe =| - PERFECT FOR WAXING 4. 








EVEN MORE SAVINGS! Sponge Yarn does a 
beautiful job applying wax . . . puts it on smoothly 
0 r and evenly ... leaves floors just right for buffing. 
And you use the same mop for waxing and wet- 


REGU. pat. Off mopping —wax rinses out of sponge yarn quickly 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING and easily. 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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combination, 
self-locking 


SHACKLE LOCKS 





























& For those who demand 


complete, long-lasting locker security, 
NATIONAL LOCK has the answer. Here are 
shackle locks built to the most exacting 
security standards... with double steel case, 
extra-strong shackle, 3-number dialing 
and sturdy construction throughout. See 
NATIONAL LOCK quality for yourself. Write 

= today on your letterhead for 
free sample shackle lock. 


















A © ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS * eke Guia AeaEen, | 
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N. NATIONAL LOCK COMPAN 





















tough 


babies 
FIBEROK “Cans. 


For schools, colleges and institu- 
tions. A complete line of light, husky 
disposal units in high grade case- 
hardened FIBEROK. Utility cans 
have heavy steel tube and heavy 
gauge steel bottoms. Baskets have 
heavy steel tube top rings, steel bot- 





toms and metal side seams. 


. and we don’t mean maybe! 


Straight 


or tapered. Your style and height “ 


. send for details. 





Write 


also for details 


‘Jodo 


FIBRE BOX TRUCK 
Vulcanized Fibre Side Walls 
Compact, rugged, light yet 
durable! Sturdy support 
strips; reinforced hardwood 
bottoms; self-lubricating rub- 
ber casters; all sizes and 
styles made to specifications. 
Wonderfully maneuverable 
around schoolrooms and 
stock-rooms. Write for com- 

plete details. 






me FIBRE CORP. 
of our complete 






line of light, 





3704 Tenth Street, 


strong TOTE BOXES RAvenswood 





9-2860-1 Long Island City I, N. Y. 











Cut Your Dining Equipment Costs 


with 


Hostte. 


FOLDING 


BANQUET TABLES 
& BENCHES 


FREE FOLDER Write for 
new, full-color folder show- 
ing complete line of Hostess 
Folding Benches and Ban- 
quet Tables. 





THE BREWER-TITCHENER 





@ Now—there’s no reason to 
operate with inadequate dining 
facilities! Buy BTC Hostess 
Banquet tables—and inexpen- 
sive BTC Benches when your 
budget prevents the purchase 
of chairs. 


These sturdy benches and ta- 
bles are built for long years 
of use—feature an _  all-steel 
frame that’s finished in hand- 
some Taupe color. Legs fold 
two at a time for quick set-up 
and take-down. Table avail- 
able with rich Plywood, smart 
Tauplon or colorful Formica 
top. Tables for 8 or 10 persons; 
benches seating 4 or 5. 





CORPORATION, Cortland, N.Y. 
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BUTLER 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Are you wondering what in the world to do with this fall’s en- 
rollment? If you need more space for classrooms, gymnasium, 
workshop, assembly room, school bus garage or any type of 
auxiliary structure, you can solve the problem to everyone's 








PARENTS will be reassured to know 

their children are housed in firesafe, 
sanitary buildings of permanent steel construction, Butler 
buildings also offer today’s maximum protection against de- 
structive winds. 


TAXPAYERS will be pleased because Butler buildings 
offer permanent, low-maintenance construction at sav- 
ings to 50 percent, built in weeks instead of months! 


satisfaction with Butler buildings! 

ga PUPILS will be happy to get out of the old, crowded 
eS classrooms into a light and spacious Butler building. 
“/ Health and study conditions will be improved. 
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High School music room, classroom and shop at Kahoka, Mo. This Butler rigid 
frame steel school building is 32 feet wide and 132 feet long, with 10 foot sidewalls. 


Call a BUTLER Man to solve your building problem 


Your Butler dealer will be glad to show you how Butler buildings have 
solved building problems like yours. Send the coupon TODAY! 


; Get MORE SPACE PER $ with a BUTLER Building! 


Combination auditorium and gymnasium, a Butler build- PAOD csi Sen 2 eS a! 
ing with brick walls at Suring, Wis. cr wi 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7318 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
918A Sixth Ave., $. E., Mi lis 14, Mi 
Dept. 18A, Richmond, California 
(C Send name of my nearest Butier dealer. 

(1) Send information about Butler Stee! Buildings for 


School bus garage and shop. Butler buildings are adapt- 
able to every school requirement. 
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Whats Hew ... 


Book Coating 


Bookote is a transparent liquid plastic 
which can be sprayed directly onto book 
covers as a protection against moistute, 
stains, dirt and wear. It is easily applied, 
does not “bleed” inks used in printing 
book covers and dries quickly. Book life 
is extended by its use and titles and 
library markings on book backs are 
protected, 

In addition to the spray type, Bookote 
is also available in brush type for heavy 
duty applications to reference books, 
dictionaries and other constantly used 
books. It is also effective in protecting 
light-colored fabric -embossed _ paper- 
bound books. It is available in smaller 
sized containers for individuals or teach 
ers in the brush type and large sized 
containers for libraries. The spray type 
is available in a 12 ounce utility size. 
Delkote, Inc., Dept. NS, Wilmington 99, 
Del. (Key No. 487) 


Sewing and Cutting Table 


The Singer Combinaticn Sewing and 
Cutting Table, designed to accommodate 
two students, is now available in a new 
blonde finish. The versatile table pro- 


vides sewing machines for two students 
with ample working space for two more. 
When the machines are folded into the 

















CHILDREN. se 


SAFELY ESCAPED 
RAGING FIRE _— 


ee ” ’ 
¥ taba 


XA 


wl 








wells. 


6118 N. California Ave. 


MADE RESCUE POSSIBLE 


Taf 


Mothers, Fathers, Teachers and Principals realized that a 
precaution taken only six years before insured the irreplace- 


able lives of their dearest possessions. 
occupants of SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS and ALL PUBLIC IN- 
STITUTIONS is assurance of family comfort and happiness 
when protected by POTTER SLIDE TYPE FIRE ESCAPES. Over 
9,000 in service on two to 34 story buildings, saving 44 
sq. ft. of usable floor space on each floor instead of stair 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


For QUICK DETAILS, PHONE COLLECT (ROgers Park 4-0098) 


table, it can be used for group discussions 


for other home- making or art classes. 


The blonde finish is designed to brighten 





a lami- 


The table has 


the classroom. 
nated plastic top with a_ satin-finish 
surface which is immune to oil, inks, 
paints, common acids, flame and scratch- 
ing. 

Two plywood shields totally enclose 
and protect the sewing machine heads 
when folded into the table. The fitted 
inserts covering the table openings can 
be locked if desired. Four drawers are 
provided for sewing accessories. The 
table measures 42 by 60 inches in area, 
30 inches high. Three different Singer 
Sewing Machine heads are available for 
the combination sewing and cutting 
table. Singer Sewing Machine Co., Dept. 
NS, 149 Broadway, New York 6. (Key 
No. 488) 


(Continued on page 172) 


POTTER SLIDE 
TYPE FIRE ESCAPE 
in seconds instead 
of minutes 





Automatic 
Classroom Timing 
‘Need Not 

Be Expensive! 






One-Man Fire Engine 


A one-man wheeled fire fighting unit 
for extinguishing large scale B and C 
fires is now available. The Dry Chem- 
ical Wheeled Engine has a capacity of 
150 pounds and discharges free-flowing, 
quick smothering Alfco Dry Chemical. 
The unit has a discharge range of from 
20 to 25 feet, enabling the operator to 
move up quickly on the fire. The unit 
is designed to be easily wheeled, maneu- 
vered and operated by one man. It car- 
ries the inspection and approval label 
of Underwriters’ Laboratories, with B 
and C classification, according to the 
manufacturer. American-LaFrance- 
Foamite Corp., Dept. NS, Elmira, N. Y. 
(Key No. 489) 


Furniture Cushions 


Combining sound-deadening with Hoor 
protection and easy moving of furniture, 
Gardettes are easily attached to chair 
and table legs. They are sturdily con 
structed of Wynene plastic and steel for 
long life and satisfactory performance. 
Gardettes have a flat base, thus helping 
to prevent dents in floors or floor cover- 
ings. They are available in % and 1 
inch sizes. The National Plastic Prod- 
ucts Co., Dept. NS, Odenton, Md. (Key 
No. 490) 

















PROGRAM TIMERS 





Give Dependable Timing 
At Small Cost! 


A Montgomery Clock, with necessary bells, 
buzzers, horns and transformer, may cost less 
than $200.00. The clock alone costs as little 
as $86.25. Your own school electrician can 
make the installation. Thousands of schools 
are finding Montgomery Program Clocks in- 


SAFEGUARDING dispensable. You can set schedules easily, 
without tools. Choice of 12 or 24 hour pro- 
gram discs. 











OWENSVILLE 6, 


Write today for complete details, or ask your School 


Supplies Distributor. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


INDIANA 


OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 
RRL Se A EOS OTE. TS 
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Here’s noise-control... built in! 


Here, the acoustical treatment is the structural floor or roof deck. The perforated undersurface 
ceiling—and the subfloor or roof above—saving forms the ceiling. In the open space between is 


time, labor, materials and money. glass fibre insulation. 
It’s formed of Fenestra* Acoustical “AD” This new kind of acoustical ceiling is virtually 


Metal Building Panels locked together side-by- indestructible. You can wash it or paint it without 


side to form a tremendously strong, solid hurting its acoustical efficiency. 
structure. And it’s noncombustible. 


An “AD” Panel is a rigid metal box beam with Write us for the whole money-saving story. 
a flat, smooth surface top and bottom and open Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. NS-5, 


space in between. The top surface forms the sub- 3405 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Michigan. 
*Trademark 


SOOO O HOHE HEHEHE HEHEHE S OREO HEE EES 
. 


eCnestja : METAL BUILDING PANELS 


SCOOTER OEE E OEE EEE O EEE EE EEEEEES 


“C" Insulated Wall Panels. Acoustical “AD” Panels Acoustical Holorib Acoustical “D" Panels 
Width 16” Depth is 3”. for ceiling-silencer-roof. for acoustical-structuralroof. for roofs, floors, ceilings. 
Steel or aluminum Width 16% Depth up to 712” Width 18” Depth 1” Width 16” Depth 1" to7¥2” 
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ee -with NU-WOOD 
Interior Finish! 


EXTRA BEAUTY... Nu-Wood in- 

terior finish comes in soft, 
fadeproof colors—or with a snow- 
white light-reflecting surface that 
actually grows brighter with age. 
Available in tile (acoustical or plain), 
plank or large panels, Nu-Wood is 
the modern background for stores, 
churches, schools and restaurants. 


EXTRA PROTECTION... .against high costs 
because Nu-Wood is quickly applied 
by a unique system that assures com- 
pletely level ceiling and wall surfaces. 


EXTRA VALUE . . . because Nu-Wood 
builds—insulates—hushes noise. Ap- 
plication is economical and easy—no 
muss Or upset—“‘business-as-usual.” 


Find out why Nu-Wood is the first choice 
of expert buyers for commercial and 
institutional modernization—mail the 
coupon! 


* ; 
DECORATES 

Nu-Wood “2: 
INSULATES 


Balsam-Wool* Guaranteed Insulation 


PRODUCTS OF WEYERHAEUSER “REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Wood Conversion Company 
Dept. 108-53, First Notional Bank Building 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


1 want to know more about Nu- Wood Insulating Interior Finish 
Please mail literature. 


IRCO answers the need for 


more durable 


Even if they come in “like a herd of elephants” 
— Virco School Furniture can take it! Frames 
of heavy gauge steel tubing, manufactured 

to strict specifications in our own tube mill, 
provide maximum strength and rigidity. 
Finishes are stain and mar resistant — remain 
smooth and beautiful through years of 
punishment. Safe from the student — every 
piece is safe for the student, too—no sharp 
corners, no snagging or tearing 

hazards. A triumph of functional 

modern design! 





No. 108 Tablet 
Arm Chair 





@ Crescent bracing for 
extra sturdiness. 


@ Curved back and 
saddle seat for correct 
posture control, made 
of eastern maple. 


lift lid f= | @ 12”x 24” tablet arm of 


Chair Desk ] 


f ~ maple or plastic sheet. 

@ Legs equipped with 
rubber-cushion, 
noiseless steel glides. 


A complete catalog will 
gladly be sent on request. 
Please send us your 
specifications and bid forms. 
Choice of eastern maple or 
high density laminated 
plastic sheet on all 

desk surfaces. 


15134 South Vermont Ave. 


Mailing Address: P.O. Box 846, Sta. H, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Eastern Office: 11 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Another picture of 
sound school planning 


Among the Crane fixtures in the 
new McDonogh school is this line of 
Rhodile lavatories . . . conveniently 
placed so that students file past 
them as they enter the cafeteria. 


Like other alert communities that have kept their eyes 
on the birth-rate charts, New Orleans, Louisiana, is 
taking measures to keep its school system abreast of 
today’s—and tomorrow’s—demands. 


The city’s latest move in this direction is represented 
by the recently-completed McDonogh Elementary 
School No. 39—a splendid example of modern school 
construction and Crane-equipped throughout. 


Crane fixtures were chosen because their specialized 
school design and sound construction solve many im- 
portant problems of space, maintenance, and cost— 
and because Crane is the name that means reliability 
and permanence in plumbing. 

McDonogh No. 39 Elementary School, New 


If you are planning new school construction or new Orleans, Louisiana. Architects: Curtis & Davis, 
eee ail eins : New Orleans; General Contractor: Farnsworth & 
facilities in present buildings, let your Architect and Chantoete, Hecate Meatilng Conbreition Auntstien 


Plumbing Contractor know your preference for Crane. Heating and Plumbing Co., New Orleans. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 636 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
i = 3 VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
@ PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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Whdts Plow ... 


Hard Gloss Floor Finish 


Johnson’s Heavy Duty Hard Gloss 
is a new self-polishing floor maintenance 
finish with high resistance to both scufl 
ing and damp mopping. It has been 
developed especially for use on institu 
tional and commercial floors where there 
is constant wear. It produces a hard, 
high gloss on rubber and asphalt tile, 
linoleums, vinyl and other plastic type 
flooring. It also provides a durable, 
bright shine on sealed wood and cork 
floors. The finish stands up under fre- 
quent wet moppings but can be easily 
removed with a good floor cleaner. It 
provides excellent traction underfoot 
while remaining hard and bright in 
appearance. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 


Dept. NS, Racine, Wis. (Key No. 491) 


Model WD-15 Vacuum Cleaner 


A two stage turbine, powered by a 
% h.p. universal type motor, both mois 
ture proof and rubber mounted, picks 
up water, dirt and dust quickly and 
thoroughly in the new Model WD-15 
wet-dry vacuum cleaner. ‘The 
easily portable with four free-running, 
ball-bearing swivel rubber casters. The 
water lift is 61 inches. ‘The 8! gallon 
tank of heavy gauge steel is reenforced 
for strength and interior and exterior 


unit is 


Monroe Tables, built to last for years, offer multi-usefulness 
with built-in strength to do your job. Above: Deluxe No. 

362 Ibs. of cement. Below: same table after ~ 
test showed no weakness. Both photos unretouched. 


Table loaded with 


Ant 


THE ~“Wonrce. COMPANY 
76 CHURCH STREET COLFAX IOWA 


aa pt 


are porcelain to prevent rust and corro- 
sion. When the tank is filled to capacity, 
a newly developed positive action shut- 
off takes effect. A protective, non-mark- 


“md *” 


ing rubber surrounds the base of the 
machine. Clarke Sanding Machine Co., 
Dept. NS, Muskegon, Mich. (Key 
No. 492) 


Challenger Gas Range 


The new Wolf Challenger is a gas 
range for volume cooking for medium- 
sized or smaller food serving needs. It 
may be installed flush to back wall and 
has one-piece high shelf and a beveled 
sill across the back which prevents grease 
from falling behind the cooking units. 
Features of the new range include heavy 
welded angle-iron frame, large top cook- 


(Continued on page 176) 


| 54 different 


ding ta- 
bles for school 
cafeterias and 7 
classandlunch | 
rooms. 





oie 


ing surface, porcelain enamel open top 
sections, large low temperature oven, 
non-clog open top burners, automatic 
safety oven lighting, 6 inch high adjust- 
able legs for easy cleaning and extra 
strong counter-balanced oven doors. Legs 
are removable for curb or platform in- 
stallation. 

The range is available for use with 
natural, manufactured or bottled gas and 
comes in Japan black or stainless steel 
finish, single or double oven units and 
with a wide variety of top arrangements. 
Wolf Range & Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 5731 
S. Alameda, Los Angeles 58, Calif. (Key 
No. 493) 


Plastic Curtains 


Luxout plastic curtains for stages, win- 
dows and other darkening or dividing 
purposes are now available in attractive 
new designs as well as in plain colors. 
Made of Koroseal, Luxout curtains are 
fabricated by the Thermoseal process 
for smoothness and consistent durability 
and are constructed to allow an even, 
non-balking action along the traversing 
track, These plastic vinyl curtains pro- 
vide light control wherever needed. The 
attractive new patterns available make 
them also effective for use as draperies. 
Plastic Products, Dept. NS, Richmond, 
Va. (Key No. 494) 





| Famous LAKESIDE 
) it Stainless Steel CARTS 


Add new speed and efficiency to your cafeteria 
service—improve your hot lunch program with 
LAKESIDE Carts and Pans. See your jobber or 
write for folder on complete line and dealer's 
name today. Prices shown are FOB Milwaukee. 


Model 311 (left). . $26.50 Model 322 (right). . $35.00 


AKESIDE MF6.co. 


1983 S. Allis Street, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
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The budget said (“no”) but STEELOX said 


This Indiana school might not be in 
operation today if it hadn't been for 
Armco Steel Buildings of STEELOX 
construction, 

Basic problem was that of cost. The 
limited budget available for the pro- 
posed school seemed inadequate to 
meet community requirements. They 
wanted an efficient, attractive building 
that would be safe. comfortable and 
easy to maintain. Many types of build- 
ing construction were investigated and 
found too costly —until Armco Steel 
Buildings were considered. 

It was pointed out that the unique 
SteeLox Panels provide both struc- 


Ample classroom space 
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tural support and finished surface in 
a single unit. This would effect con- 
siderable savings in sidewalls and 
roof. Yet the interior finish, equipment 
and facilities could be the same as in 
any other building. 

Ease and economy of erection was 
another point. In other communities 
similar jobs had been completed in a 
few weeks by local contractors. 

How about maintenance and safety ? 
Because there is nothing to crack, 
warp or rot in Armco Buildings. main- 
tenance costs are low. And being of 
all-stee] construction these buildings 
are fire-resistant and easily made 


Wide, well-lighted hall 


lightning-safe. So Armco Steel Build- 
ings got the job. 

WHAT ABOUT COST? 
This completed 12-room school build- 
ing, designed for 350 students, cost 
only $8.40 per square foot. Class- 
rooms were built on the basis of 18 
square feet for each student. 

You, too, may find Armco Build- 
ings are the economical solution to 
your school problems. Let us discuss 
specific requirements with you or your 
architect. Write us. Armco Drainage 
& Metal Products, Inc., 1363 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary 
of Armco Steel Corporation. 
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FOR SCHOOLROOM, CAFETERIA 


| 
| 
| 


Most Amazing 16mm. Sound 2 | |, SCHOOLROOM, CAFETE 
4 . 2 . . | Ample leg room at both ends and sides of table. A b t each 
Pr ojector in Motion Pictu re History | leg for extra strength,—a os ns fos rl for uaianaiion pe 
-_ ee = - og: chassis ay tance yn screwed) “ a complete %” 
: | Plywood top (not just a frame) for extra ruggedness, with 1/16” 
il 4 NEW DEALER TRADE-IN | Formica, 4%” Masonite Tempered * woe thes: or ie" Lincleum 
oe PLAN ANNOUNCED BY glued to Plywood, giving a smooth, hard, durable surface with 


| no rivets showing. Metal molding around edge. Table folds 
W. C. DEVRY | to 2%". Standard sizes 30” x 72” and 30” x 96”. 
“Army-Navy engineers, collaborating Standard heights 30” and 29” —lower for 


with DeVry technicians, made possi- ‘young children. 
ble DeVry'’s mighty JAN,” said W. Note—also comes with Plywood Tops only. 
C. DeVry, president of the DeVry If It Folds—Ask Howe 


Corporation of Chicago. More than 
10,000 JANS have been ‘ordered for HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, Inc. 


instructional and entertainment pur- Y 
W. C, DEVRY poses by the Armed Forces. 1 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. I. 


This modern marvel of the 16 mm. motion picture projec- 
tion field, because of its unparalleled sound, picture quali- 
ties, and other exclusive features, is the ideal unit for use 
in all branches of education. 

Have your DeVry dealer give you a free demonstration at 


+ 
your convenience—or mail coupon below for full facts to- Repalt 


day! Also get full information on the smart DeVrylite ‘‘5’’. 
USE LIBERAL TRADE-IN PLAN 


Take advantage of your DeVry dealer's new, remarkable pathet 
trade-in plan which permits you to apply the present 
market price of used sound or silent movie projectors 


r 
. . . gegi? 
against the purchase price on all new DeVry equipment. Damage HEHE: 


QVER 10,000 VANS ORDERED BY ARM) WA) aim 


MAIL COUPON FOR 

AND TRADE-iny Pram: || 77 cetere dt's too late! 
eS ete i * || LET WESTERN WATERPROOFING COMPANY 
DeVRY CORPORATION RENEW YouR SCHOOL THIS YEAR 


1111 Armitage Avenue 

Chi 14, Ill 7 . Boa sake 

— re A “stitch in time” will save money ...so restore your 

Please send me full facts, without obligation, on school to its original strength and beauty during 1953. 

[-] 1. DeVry JAN projector. 
2. Liberal trade-in plan. 


im Western is the largest operator in its field. All work 
[-] 3. DeVrylite "5," done under contract, fully insured and guaranteed. 
Write for a consultation with our field engineer. 


Name 


Address ~@ TUCKPOINTING @ BUILDING CLEANING 
@ CONCRETE RESTORATION © SUB-SURFACE WATER PROTECTION 
(No Moterial For Sale) 


Bi 2s ie 
BESTE IN 
More people every z LA z ( 
day are saying . . ,_/ATERPROOFING CO. 
“As hard as you AM ‘ behiliots 
try, you can't beat = 5) )) ARMITAGE AVENUE RESTORATION COMPANY 


” 
DeVry. Chicago 14, lilinois PeRMICTiitit mistin il ° St. Louis 1, Missouri 
NATIONWIOE SER. VES. 


City Zone 
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If you are building, 
enlarging 





or modernizing— 
you ll find 
it pays to 





e LOCKERS 

e FOLDING CHAIRS 

e STORAGE CABINETS 
e FILE CABINETS 

e WORK BENCHES 

e DRAWING TABLES 

e KITCHEN CABINETS 





FACTORIES IN... AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 526 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Sold Nationally Through Dealers and Branch Offices 
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IST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 


E y Locker Racks ® Display Equipment 





What’ lew ... 


Fiberglas Ceiling Board 


A new sound control ceiling is offered 
in non-combustible Fiberglas Sonofaced 
ceiling board. The board, measuring 24 
by 48 inches and % inch thick, is faced 
with plastic film. It controls noise, is 
easy to clean, has high light reflection 
qualities and provides efhcient insula- 
tion, The film facing transmits sound 
by diaphragmatic action into the air 
spaces formed by the intertwining fibers 
of glass. 

The Fiberglas boards are suspended 
by means of a simple system of exposed 
metal sections which form a supporting 
grid. They can be arranged in various 
patterns. Any of the boards may be 
removed from below the ceiling, provid 
ing easy accessibility to the area above. 
The new board is available in white, 
slate blue, sea green, chartreuse, beige 
and coral. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Dept. NS, Toledo 1, Ohio. (Key 
No. 495) 


Hearing Amplifier 


Especially designed for hard-of-hearing 
children, the AMBCO Portable Hearing 
Amplifier offers improved frequency 
range and quiet operation. Surface and 
background noises are reduced to a min 
imum with the amplifier which has been 
accepted by the American Medical Asso 





ciation. It helps borderline cases whose 
hearing is not seriously impaired to ad- 
just to the small wearable hearing aids. 

The amplifier was developed at the 
request of Mrs. Vivian S. Lynndelle, Con- 





sultant in Education of Hard of Hearing 
in California. It is especially useful for 
auditory training of students with hear- 
ing problems. The AMBCO is finished 
in pearl gray hammertone enamel and 
weighs slightly over two pounds, includ- 
ing batteries. A. M. Brooks Co., Dept. 
NS, 1222 W. Washington Blvd., Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. (Key No. 496) 


Loudspeaker 


A new idea in high-fidelity loud- 
speakers is offered in the new Ultrasonic 
Model U-24. Incorporating the Baruch- 
Lang System, the low priced speaker 
embodies the high fidelity characteristics 

(Continued on page 180) 





| IN SCHOOL MODERNIZATION PLANNING 






of “big-speaker” types without high cost 
and large space requirements, according 
to the manufacturer. The unit is com- 
plete in a blond or mahogany cabinet, 
ready for immediate attachment. Its 
clear-cut sound dispersal qualities and 
projection tendencies make it well 
adapted for school and college public 
address systems requiring high fidelity 
response. Ultrasonic Corp., Dept. NS, 
61 Rogers St., Cambridge 42, Mass. (Key 
No. 497) 



















Kenflex Vinyl Tile 






Kenflex is a new multi-purpose vinyl 
asbestos tile which is greaseproof, alkali- 
proof, fire resistant and resistant to acids, 
cooking fats, oils and gasoline. It is 
easy to install, being laid tile by tile, 
and can be safely installed on concrete 
in direct contact with the earth. It can 
be assembled in any desired patterns 
and is available in fourteen colors. Since 
the colors go all the way through the 
tile, they do not fade or wear off. 

The tile is strong, tough and flexible, 
is made to withstand heavy traffic and 
to resist indentations. It comes in 9 
inch square tiles and in feature strip 
as well as Flexobase, to be applied where 
wall meets floor to seal off the joint. 
Kentile, Inc., Dept. NS, 72 Second Ave., 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. (Key No. 498) 

























CURTAIN CONTROLS 
AND TRACKS 





TRIPLE THE LIFE OF CURTAINS 
AND EQUIPMENT WITH THE VALLEN 
JUNIOR 


@ Noiseless, Compact, Safe 

Simple to install 

@ Controlled by Vallen’s exclusive 
one-button Start, Stop and Re- 
verse Control 

@ Allows manual operation 


WE'RE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
YOUR PROBLEMS 


There is a Vallen 
Electric Control 
and Track for every 
need, 





VALLEN JUNIOR 





VALLEN, INC. AKRON 4, OHIO 




















Mel color* 
CHALKBOARDS 


Harmonizing SON-NEI, Chalkboards are in fade- 


proof color scientifically selected to offer optimum 








reflective legibility Kithout glare. Investigate and 


you'll realize why architects of 






award-winning schools in 1952 
— as in 1951— specified eye- 
pleasing, eye-easing colored 
Chalkboards by SON-NEL. 


Ask your architect, 

your supplier... or write for 
detailed information, 
prices and colér samples. 


SON-NEL MANUFACTURING CO. 

10222 PEARMAIN STREET 

OAKLAND 3, CALIFORNIA 
Dealerships Available 
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A new Burroughs 
to simplify complicated figuring jobs 


Benoughe-Npliole-Ie 
" Aing bdeasn 


transaction is fully identified by easy-to-read symbols. 


Meet just about the most versatile partner any office 
ever had—ready and able to perform a variety of figur- 
ing functions with a high degree of efficiency. 

This new Burroughs has two accumulating registers. It 
can add and subtract, directly, in either or both. It 
accumulates individual group totals and the grand total 
simultaneously, without recapping. 

What's more, the exclusive Burroughs alternating register 
control enables the machine to store successive amounts 
alternately in the two registers, automatically. And each 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Compact, light, and styled in the modern manner, the 
new Burroughs with Multiple Totals and Direct Sub- 
traction crowns the efforts of five years’ research. Avail- 
able in 10-column and 13-column models, with widé or 
narrow carriage. 

Find out how much it can do to simplify your work. Call 
the Burroughs office near you—listed in the yellow pages 
of your telephone directory. Or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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Detachable insulated 
cover used when cart 
is in transport. 









Kitchens and 
in today’s ™ 





at muc ble $ a 
Porta € . the gymn 
in the NACO let and serve: - . Tight in Hot meals 
an electric outie ut 300 Oven- > 


uditorium. ated, “hot compartments. 


sium or 4 wide oil 
i e, insu ” ene refriget 
oe" a vrei “cool foods ~~ tempera 
poorer e, dry ice, OF kept * " eless cooker 
sei pac 18 serving pans OF 18 fir rao colon. 
ture. Hol “ poi and 6 pans wy herons 
ACO —aaenr Cart is designe 
NA ee 
ing li analysis 
serving line. . mation and cost analy’ : 
sh oeeabeener schools now successfully 
is plan ¢ a 
cas NACO Carts. 
CARTS.-- 
ABLE FOOD CART 
NACO vega 200 meal capaci 
ower costs Easy to clea 
—_ waste portability eee 
Less foo No special " 
insulates weirs goetien Sectional heat reguiato 
Special “c 
AT L A S division 
National Cornice Works a1, Calif. 


st, « Los Angeles 


1 Clay St., San Francisco, Callf. 





1323 Channing 
Export Division: 30 


















Preferred by instructors because they inspire 
students to new achievements . . . WESTON instru- 
ments also are the choice of practical administrators 
because their ruggedness and year after year 
dependability make their cost remarkably low! 
Ask for bulletin listing all instruments. 
WESTON Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 


For Advanced Requirements MODEL 622 


Ultra sensitive instruments of 
the double pivoted type re- 
quiring no leveling when used 
in horizontal position. Com- 
bine high accuracy and a 6,1 
inch scale .. . ideal for precise 
measurements of potential and 
current at very low energy 
levels. Available as d-c volt- 
meters, millivoltmeters, milli- 
ammeters and microammeters; 
electrolysis volt-millivoltme- 
ters and high resistance volt- 
meters—also as a-c rectifier 
type instruments and as ther- 
mocouple ammeters, milliam- 
meters and voltmeters. 


For Electrical Machinery Labs MODEL 633 


| A clamp-on volt-ammeter built 
‘o Weston standards of safety, 
accuracy and dependability. Five 
full scale a-c current ranges of 
| 1000/250/100/25/10 amperes 
| with range overlap. Three self- 
| contained a-c voltage ranges of 
| 700/350/175 volts—insulated 
| for 750 volts. Has convenient 6 
position switch easily operated 
by thumb—adjustable pointer 
| stop facilitates measuring start- 
| ing current of motors. 


WESTON 


@ Sultumenlt 
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SCHIEBER 


NOW OFFERS 


FOLDING TABLES and BENCHES 
IN 2 STYLES 


Choose the one that best suits your budget 
and special requirements 





ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 








Here is genuine quality that has stood the test of time. 
Since 1937, more than 500 architects have specified 
thousands of these units in schools from coast to coast. 
With full knowledge of the rugged use they receive 
Schieber puts into their construction the best in work- 
manship and materials. Sound policy? Schieber IN- 
WALL users have no service problem. 


Unless you foresee the need of detaching tables and 
benches from the wall, specify IN-WALL and get the 
extra rigidity and quality it offers as compared with 
detachable units. 





PLYWOOD TOPS—STEEL LEGS 








"Plastic Surfaced 
tables and benches"’ 


This is a low cost, plywood top, version of IN-WALL, 
yet many of the important quality features of IN-WALL 
are incorporated in its design. With 15 years exper- 
ience building folding tables and benches, Schieber 
knows exactly where strength is needed. No castings 
are used in Port-A-Fold and reinforcements are pro- 
vided where necessary to absorb the abuse of daily 
operation. 


If conditions require various seating arrangements or 
your budget is restricted, specify this unit. 


If you are planning a new school or moderniza- 
tion of an existing building, consult SWEET’S file 
or write for these two catalogs and get complete 
details on both Schieber units. Then choose the 
type that bes? suits your needs. 


@ name that 


T SCHIEBER epacm 


FOLDING TABLES AMD BENCHES 


in folding table 


SALES COMPANY and bench 


DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN equipment. 


. La Salle Recreation, Lid., 945 Granville St. . . . Vancouver, B. C, 
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Whats Flew... 


Institutional Incinerators 


Two new models of the Wincinerator 
have been announced for institutional 
and commercial use. These new incin- 
erators are the C-10 with a ten bushel 
capacity (illustrated) and the C-15 with 
a fifteen bushel capacity. They are 
designed to handle wet or dry refuse 
and are available for a choice of fuel 
and with special controls, Combustion 
is complete and practically all smoke 
and odors can be eliminated through 
forced draft, a special ventilating system 
and secondary combustion. 

Oversize feed doors facilitate disposing 
of refuse. The incinerators are easily 
installed and are equipped with safety 
devices. Winnen Incinerator Co., Dept. 
NS, Bedford, Ohio, (Key No. 499) 


Automatic Door Control 


A newly designed, electrically oper- 
ated hydraulic door control has been 
introduced. Known as the “Invisible 
Dor-Man” the unit opens any type of 
door automatically through a_ control 
mechanism concealed in the floor. Con- 
cealed under a carpet leading through 
the doorway, the mechanism opens the 
door as soon as one steps on the carpet. 
The door remains open until the person 
has walked through, then closes with a 
two-speed action. The initial closing 
speed is greatly reduced during the last 
few inches of closing to assure noiseless 
operation. Speeds can be adjusted at 
time of installation depending upon the 
amount and kind of trafic using the 
door. 

The unit is easily installed and main- 
tained and is economical in price. The 
hydraulic power unit can be hidden 
from view at any distance from the door. 
The electric cord is simply plugged into 
any standard circuit. 

Safety features includes mechanism to 
prevent a door from opening when any- 
one is standing on the opposite side 
of the doorway. In case of power failure 
the door can be operated manually with- 
out locking or jamming. Dor-O-Matic 
Division of Republic Industries, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 4446 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 
30. (Key No. 500) 


(Continued on page 184) 





OPPORTUNITY 


for Men with 
Organizing Ability 


Controlled Reader 


Designed to assist teachers of reading 
at all levels of instruction, the new 
Controlled Reader features left-to-right 
control, It provides a moving slot which 
exposes projected printed material in a 
continuous manner at speeds varying 
from 45 to 900 words per minute. With 
the instrument the teacher has more 
positive control over the total reading 
activity, developing both the mechan- 
ical and interpretive phases simultane- 
ously. The student is encouraged to 
increase the amount of material he can 
perceive and assimilate per unit of time 
and learns to encompass more at each 
fixation or eye stop. Reading selections 
are photographed on 35 mm film and 


are small enough to store in film-strip 
cans. Educational Developmental Lab- 
oratories, Dept. NS, 33 Sunset Lane, 
Levittown, N. Y. (Key No. 501) 
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virco 


folding chairs 


World’s largest firm of church fund-raising can- 
vass directors has several openings on its well-paid 
staff. Organizing ability is basic and imperative. 
Also required are a record that will stand up 
under examination, willingness to accept assign- 
ments any place in the United States and Canada, 
to be away from home most of ten months a year, 
and to work twice as hard as you have ever been 
required before. You will be trained from scratch, 
and work under sup2rvision for a year or two. A 
position on our staff is not easily secured, but it 
is now two years since a Wells’ director has re- 
signed for any reason. 


Personnel Department 


WELLS ORGANIZATIONS 


This sturdy chair won't tip 
over! Durable tubular steel 
frame and formed plywood 
seat assure years of service. 
Fully enclosed hinges 
prevent pinching, snagging. 
Contoured for maximum 
comfort, lightweight for easy 
handling. Folds smoothly, 
stacks compactly. Also 
available in all-metal and 
with upholstered seats. 
Write for free catalog. 


Dealers Note: Some areas 


\ still available for qualified 
=\\ dealers. Write for information. 





Church Fund-Raising Specialists 
222 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 








IRCO MFG. CORPORATION 


15134 SOUTH VERMONT AVE. 


MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, California 
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STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


Verbormance-Proved 
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ARLINGTON HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL 


Arlington Heights, Illinois 


At left is an exterior 
_ view of Arlington 
| Heights High School’s 
new million-dollar 
addition. 


Directly below is an 
interior view showing 
the serving center of 
the new cafeteria. 


Architect for the new 
addition was Carl 
M.Teutsch, Chicago, Ill. 


Superintendent of the 
school is LeRoy J. 
" Knoeppel. 


At left are two HERRICK 
units serving the high school’s 
new kitchen... a HERRICK 
Stainless Steel Exterior, Por- 
celain Lined, Self-Contained 
Reach-In Refrigerator and a 
HERRICK Walk-In Cooler. 
Herrick units were supplied 
by the Illinois Range Co., 
Mount Prospect, Ill. 


Housing an extra-large, modern cafeteria with a seating 
capacity of 800 people, Arlington Heights High School's 
new million-dollar addition makes that institution one of 
the best equipped in the country. It is practically self- 
sufficient, having its own laundry, bakery and a kitchen 
staffed with five employees. @ Serving this kitchen is a 
HERRICK Stainless Steel Reach-In Refrigerator Model 
SP644B and a HERRICK Walk-In Cooler Model WP766. 
These HERRICK units assure complete food conditioning 
day in and day out. For thoroughly dependable performance, 
convenience and trouble-free service, HERRICK is un- 
surpassed. Write for name of nearest HERRICK supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 


DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATOR DIVISION 


(; th p IC} fhe Crd az oO Ae 4 Ge talwore 
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DURABILITY 
and 
STRENGTH 


Conver? any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 
QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 
RESILYTE PLASTICS 

TUBULAR 
vy A MAXIMUM —_ STEEL LEGS > 
SEATING = qe 


MINIMUM 
STORAGE 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


EASY TO SET-UP 
ON or OFF STAGE 























PORTABLE 


pULvInG STANDS 


i —ari. AGA WY RR ERIERNE a eg we a 
SAREE ST 


RIGID, SAFE 
for BAND 
ORCHESTRA 
CHORAL & 
DRAMATIC 
GROUPS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE 
AND PERFORMANCE 


Better Acoustics and Discipline, Eas- 


LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR ier control of group by Director. 
MINIMUM STORAGE Available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 elevations. 


Easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 
STACK IN SMALL SPACE ® Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular 
steel legs. Band stand shown stores 
SAVE TIME & LABOR in a spoce only 4’ x 8’ x 6! high, 
Write for Descriptive Folders 
MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2734 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


RER 


MITCHELL FOLDING TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS 





BE BRIGHT with 


Perfect Finish for Asphalt Tile 


$ 
d rubber tile floors, 
ially for asphalt an shili’s new 
Developed yp meer on other materials, Chure and dries 
but equally effec “2 seals the aaa age of 
boc mene pero finish. “i a bleeding. 
to aan” tely is 
and absolu traffic. It! 
curl asphalt ee ly resistant to heavy ~~ rotection of 
Makes floors hig assuring complete P tc. Dries 
also grease-P junch-rooms, Koga te is ready 
floors Saye for use, in 20 eniaees - Saver 
thorowher treatment in just 12 hours. 
or 





Feather er lead 


... assures brilliant color without bearing 
down. ‘‘Excellent for records and 
correcting papers.” 


makes easier reading 


...on colored paper, under fluorescent 
light — makes no difference! Colorbrite 
proved easier to read. 


and it's Guaranteed 


Patented Elastic Lead Guaranteed not 
to break in normal use. AND — Colorbrite 
is smearproof — wetproof — fadeproof. 


AVAILABLE IN 24 INDIVIDUAL 
COLORS OR SETS OF 12 AND 24, 


Try these superior products once, and they will always 
be on your list of “necessary supplies”. Call your 
ae Churchill distributor or representative, or write... 

Ae: ~ CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Adaptable, Economical 


HEYWOOD- 
iN Gaalaay 


EST. 1826 


The ORIGINAL Tubular 
Steel School Furniture 


Furniture ae functional ae the new 
Ct. KEVIN'S PARISH SCHOOL DESIGN 


This handsome new modern school is the most recent addition 
to the building program of Saint Kevin’s Parish, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Under thesupervision of Reverend James R. Coleman, 
Pastor, it was designed to meet present needs and the future ex- 
pansion of this growing parish. Simple and contemporary in line, 
this one-story structure has many unusual features that make it 
particularly suitable for a cold Northern climate. Shifflet, Back- 
strom & Carter, Minneapolis, were the architects; installation of 
Heywood-Wakefield furniture was arranged by Farnham Sta- 
tionery and School Supply Co., Minneapolis, Minn., distributors 
for Heywood-Wakefield Company. Heywood-Wakefield — School 
Furniture Division— Menominee, Michigan—Gardner, Mass. 
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Shown is one of the eight class- 
rooms typical of the up-to- 
date planning which provides 
maximum light without glare. 
Functional as well as pleasant 
for student activities, this room 
is equipped with Heywood- 
Wakefield S 501 LL Movable 
Desk and Chair Units. Providing 
ample storage room for books 
and materials, these tubular steel 
units assure permanently correct 
seat-desk relationship. For fur- 
ther information on this prac- 
tical, economical furniture, write 
today for the fully illustrated 
catalogueof Heywood-Wakefield 
School Furniture. 

















Whats Hlew ... 


Composition Dish Box 


Improved synthetic composition is 
used in the new Olson dish boxes, The 
exceptionally tough composition is re- 





sistant to 180 degree temperature for 
sterilizing and resists bumps and abra- 
sions. The box is formed in one piece 
without seams and is quiet, light weight, 
durable and easily cleaned. A_ rolled 
edge provides a hand grip all around 
the box. Boxes are gray composition 
and are offered in two standard sizes: 
13% by 17% inches and 15% by 20% 
inches, both 5 inches high. Samuel 
Olson Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 2433 Bloom- 
ingdale Ave., Chicago 47. (Key No. 502) 


Stan-Guard 


Stan-Guard is a device developed to 
effectively safeguard against injuries to 
fingers from accidental door closings. 
Stan-Guard safety protection runs the 


Planning a New Greenhouse ? 


Before you buy or build, be sure to get 
complete information and prices on... 





ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


“WORLD'S FINEST” 


Free-Standing and Lean-To Models for Every Educational and Research Need | 
Check These EVERLITE Features: 


V More light for better growing conditions 

¥ Sturdy, fire-safe precision-fabricated aluminum structure | 
¥ Handsome, true curved glass eave and straight glass eave units 
¥ Continuous weather-tight socket hinge vents 

¥ Quick, easy erection on ground or roof foundations 


Y Greatest flexibility and versatility 
¥ Completely maintenance-free long life 


(Nothing to rust, rot, warp, swell, shrink, | 
scrape, paint or otherwise to maintain) 


¥ Easy expansion with standardized or special sections 


¥ Low original cost—Lowest service-life cost 
AUTOMATIC HEATING AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 
Write for Free Folder and Price List No. NS-1 





rohumiaum Greeuhous[es 


NCORPORATEDO 


14615 LORAIN AVENUE ° 


CLEVELAND 11 


full length of the door at the door jamb, 
completely sealing off the danger area 
from top to bottom. It is essentially a 
flexible plastic stripping which is fas- 
tened to the door and the door frame 
with aluminum anchor moldings. It is 
securely held in place without interfer- 
ing with the opening and closing of the 
door. 

Stan-Guard can be installed on virtu- 
ally any hinge or pivot-hung door and 
is suitable for use on manually operated 
or automatic doors, wood or metal con- 
struction. It is available in a variety of 
widths to fit the requirements of indi- 
vidual installations. Made of extruded 
Plastisol, the stripping is easy to keep 
clean as it can be washed with soap and 
water or with other normal cleaning 
solutions. It is aluminum gray. On 
pivot-hung doors Stan-Guard offers pro- 
tection from drafts and minimizes losses 
of conditioned air. The Stanley Works, 
Magic Door Division, Dept. NS, New 
Britain, Conn, (Key No. 503) 


Food Serving Table 


Cooked meats, vegetables and soups 
can be kept at the correct serving tem- 
perature in the new Model 6914 Star 
Metal Hot Food Serving Table. Avail- 


able for gas or electric operation, the 
(Continued on page 186) 






table is dry heated and features individ- 
ual compartments, each with its own 
three-heat gas burner, pilot and adjust- 
able valve, or five-heat electric unit. The 
top frame is constructed of heavy gauge, 
highly polished stainless steel with inter- 
changeable stainless steel top panels de- 
signed to permit any desired serving 
arrangement. 

Rounded front corners and an 8 inch 
wide maple cutting board are features of 
the base which has adequate insulation 
to keep fuel consumption at a minimum. 
The stainless steel roll covers are de- 
signed with a flat top that may be used 
as a hot serving shelf. The new table is 
58 inches long, 24 inches deep and 34 















inches to working top and is available in 
stainless steel or baked enamel finishes. 
Star Metal Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Dept. NS, Trenton Ave. and Ann St., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. (Key No. 504) 








Horizon 
Ring 
Cradle 
Mounting 








OHIO 





CRAM’S Simplified Globe 
Starts Beginners the Right Way 


Cram’s Simplified World Globe is a modern and ac- 
cepted teaching aid for elementaty Social Studies. 
This is the first globe a child should see. Send for 
descriptive folder just off the press. 


Members of the National School Service Institute 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St 
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Mark-on 
Rub-off 
Just like 
Magic 





Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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“Dodge School Buses are 
truly rated for the job” 


Why New DODGE “Job-Rated” SCHOOL BUSES 
are safer and more economical 


Greater Stop-Ability— New Dodge dual-pri- 
mary-type brakes stop smoothly and hold 
whether the bus is moving forward or back- 
ward. This means dependable safety when 
stopping on even the steepest hills. Such reliable 
brakes are but one of many ways in which 
Dodge school bus chassis and equipment meet 
or exceed the safety standards established by 
the National Conference on School Bus 
Standards. 


Budgetwise Power— Three economy-minded 
engines (two brand-new) develop up to 122 
horsepower. Thus snow and mud have less 
chance to mire or delay Dodge school buses. 
Two fuel filters, chrome-plated top piston rings 
and advanced-design carburetor help stretch 
maintenance dollars, too. See your friendly 
Dodge dealer. Get the facts on Dodge “Job- 
Rated’’ school buses. 


MODEL FS-152 MODEL HS-192 
10,475 and 11,450 tbs., G.V.W 


For 30 and 36 pupils. For 48 pupils. 
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14,200 and 15,500 ibs., G.V.W. 


.-» says R. C. HESS, Superintendent of Transportation, 
Wasco School System, Wasco, California 


“Wasco School System has been buying Dodge 
school buses for the past 26 years. One of the many 
reasons we operate a fleet of eight Dodge school 
buses today is because they are so dependable. 


“Dodge school buses are specifically designed for 
multiple-stop service. This cuts maintenance and 
operating costs and proves to me that Dodge school 
buses are truly rated for the job.” 


DOUGE 
dob-Ralod 


StHi0OL BUS CHASSIS 


MODEL JS-212 MODEL RS-229 
15,750 and 17,000 tbs., G.V.W. 17,675 and 19,500 Ibs., G.V.W. 
For 54 pupils. For 60 pupils. 





Whdt & Hlew ..- 


Sandwich Unit 


A small low-priced sandwich unit has 
been introduced for use in small lunch 
rooms, tea rooms and fountains. The 
Serv-All Sandwich Unit fits into any 
standard ice cream cabinet yet provides 
complete facilities for serving all kinds 
of cold meat and salad sandwiches. Four 
containers covered by two double lids 
for sandwich spreads or pickles, a stor- 
age rack for sliced meats and cheeses and 
a sectional type maple cutting board 
are included in the compact unit. Smith- 
Werner Co., Dept. NS, 610 Santa Fe 
Drive, Denver, Colo. (Key No. 505) 


Fence Painter 


Designed to apply enamel to wire 
fences quickly, using a minimum of 
material, the FencPainteR consists of 
a mop-like applicator mounted on a 
roller, It is dipped into a special enamel 
receptacle and is rotated against the 
fence by means of a long handle. A 
spring suspended metal grid in the 
enamel receptacle ensures exactly the 
correct depth of immersion, The capil 
lary attraction of the applicator strands 
holds waste of material due to spatter- 
ing at a minimum, The applicator may 
be used for painting flat or corrugated 
metal of all kinds, In 


iron and sheet 





painting wire fence, the FencPainteR 
gives good coverage of the back of the 





fence, making the job easily finished. 
FencPainteR enamel is also available. 
It has a fine pigment grind and employs 
a new chemical with a creeping action 
to ensure better coverage, as well as a 
rust solvent. Fence-Painter Corp., Dept. 
NS, 2314 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 12. 
(Key No. 506) 


“Cubelet” Ice Maker 


Small ice “cubelets,” % inch in size, 
are made in the new Frigidaire ice 
making machine. The small size makes 
the ice cool faster for beverages while 
lasting longer than crushed or chipped 
ice. 

The new ice maker is similar in 
design and construction to the Frigid 


(Continued on page 190) 





DOLCOWAX 
for BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


DOLCOW AX 


premium-quality 


is a 
UNDER TR 
floor wax for general use, sold VQ 
with the guarantee that, re- 
gardless of price, no compet- 
ing floor emulsion wax will 
outwear it! Easily applied, 
DOLCOWAX leaves a beautiful, 
lustrous film, hard and durable, 
which actually improves in lustre 
under foot traffic. 


GROWS BRIGHTER ° 
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aire machines making the larger sized 
cubes except for the cutting grid. Thick- 
ness of the cubelets can be adjusted to 
meet individual requirements. The stain- 
less steel storage bin holds approximately 
10,000 cubelets and the machine makes 
approximately 200 pounds or 20,000 
cubelets per day. The machine operates 
automatically, is powered by a Frigid- 
aire Meter-Miser rotary compressor, and 
the temperature in the storage compart- 
ment is such that cubelets do not stick 
together. The compact, all-steel cabinet 
is counter height and the top can be 
used as a working surface. The interior 
of the cabinet is porcelain finished and 
the removable top has acid-resisting 
porcelain finish. Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Corp., Dept. NS, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. (Key No. 507) 


Rubber Runner Matting 


A new runner matting made from live 
resilient corded rubber in 3/16 inch 
thickness is introduced as the Do-All 
Long-Ribbed Rubber Runner Matting. 
It is long lived and easily cleaned and 
comes in red, green, blue, mosaic and 
black in 34 inch width. Sure footing is 
provided by the traction-type ribbing. 
D. W. Moor Co., Dept. NS, Adams 
St., Toledo 2, Ohio. (Key No. 508) 







Everything in Electronics 
FOR THE SCHOOL! 
236-PAGE 


© ALLED 


RADIO-TV CATALOG 


1953 










SEND FOR IT! 


RADIO ALLIED is the one complete, 
LAB KIT dependable school supply source 
e for all radio and electronic 
needs. Our 236-page 1953 Buy- 
10 ing Guide features the ward's 
KITS largest selections of: 
IN ONE! @ Radio Training Kits 


®@ Laboratory Instruments 









for FREE 
SANITARY SURVEY 
of Your Premises 
consult your 
DOLGE SERVICE MAN 

















egsestathiahstes 


DOLGE has a floor finish 
for every specific purpose. 
If you have a special floor 
maintenance problem, 
your Dolge Service Man 
will gladly demonstrate 
the correct finish. No ob- 
ligation, of course, 





WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 









Amazingly instructive: builds 
receiver, amplifier, oscillator 
— tracer, timer, photo cell 
relay, etc. With all parts, 
tubes, mike, instructions. 

83-265. Only... .....5.. $14.25 
“Ranger” AC-DC Redio Kit. A 
popular school project kit. Complete 
with cabinet. 83-275. Only $17.85 

Dozens of other kits available. 


Automatic Control 
TAPE RECORDER 
Most exceptional 
recorder value on 
the market. Fully 
described in 
ALLIED’s Catalog. 


96-485. 
Only... 










Specialists in Electronic Supply for Schools 





@ Custom TV Chassis 

@ FM, AM Tuners & Radios 
@ Electronic Tubes & Parts 

@ Recorders & Accessories 
@ Sound Equipment 

@ Tools and Books 


Depend on ALLIED for time- 
saving, money-saving, expert 
electronic supply service. Write 
today for our FREE 1953 Catalog 
—your guide to everything in 
Electronic equipment. 


ALLIED RADIO 


833 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 10-E-3 
Chicago 7, lilinois 
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BARRET T-ROOFED 


A basic reason for this great preference is that Barrett Built-up 
Roofs—including the world famous Barrett Specification* Roof— 
are the first choice of America’s architects and builders. These are 
the men who want to be sure that the roofs they specify and apply 
give the best protection in the world—and with Barrett they get it! 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL: When the time comes to re-roof your schools 
make certain that you have the superior protection of a Barrett 
“SPECIFICATION” Roof. A Barrett Approved Roofer working with 
the finest roofing materials and methods will apply the roof under 
the supervision and inspection of a specially trained Barrett in- 
spector. Bonded by the Continental Casualty Company for periods 
up to 20 years, these roofs regularly outlast their bonded period. 


BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
a 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6.N.Y. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, tli. 


36th St. & Gray’s Ferry Ave., Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 1327 Erie St., Birmingham 8, Ala. 
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REMEMBER? 


ORDER YOUR MAINTENANCE AND FLOOR TREATMENT 
SUPPLIES NOW FOR SUMMER CLEAN-UP 


Check Your Supplies Now HILLYARD 


Maintaineers (floor treatment experts) take 
FLOOR AND GYM FINISHES the worry out of summer school clean-up 
FLOOR DRESSINGS problems for you. After you lay out your 
WAXES ¢ FLOOR SEALS work program and are away for the vaca- 
SANITARY SUPPLIES tion period the Hillyard Maintaineer will 


DISINFECTANTS © SUPPLIES AND follow through with your janitorial staff. 


MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT His services are free. He will recommend 
the best and most economical metheds and 


materials. He’s a trained floor expert and 
can guarantee that the work you lay out 
will be thoroughly accomplished. Be sure 
to order supplies early to avoid late ar- 
rivals or shortages that mean costly delays. 
For faster service, wire or call us direct. 


... The Hillyard 
Maintaineer is on 
Your Staff-Not 
Your Payroll 








Jere 
mA 
Me 
’, 


“Ore, 





us ae 


4 Courier 

INVENT oy 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY Any 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
Dear Sirs, 


(CD Please send today a FREE copy of your Complete 
Inventory and Check List. 

(0 Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer in my terri- 
tory call NOW, 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
POSITION 
ADDRESS 

STATE___ 


Chey lis 








St. Joseph, 
Missouri 











Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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Designed for safety... built for the job! 
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Highways deep in snow . . . roads turned to mud by 


spring rains . . . or whipped by blustering fall winds. 
They're all part of the job to a school bus on its busy 


rounds. But, that kind of driving takes a special kind of 


vehicle. It takes power, for example. Economy. Stamina. 
SC HOOL BUS You will find all that and more in Chevrolet's 212-inch 
and 199-inch wheelbase models with the advanced Load- 
master engine. And in smaller models with the famous 
Thriftmaster engine. See your Chevrolet dealer and look 
over the full list of Chevrolet school bus chassis. You are 
sure to find the size, the features and the school bus body 


to fit your, requirements. Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








712-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS JOl-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 p ds, di di Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. Accommo- 
on tire equipment. Accommodates bodies of 48- to 54- pupil dates bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capacity depending on tire 
capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 equipment. Thriftmaster engine, 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed uncer power) under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. Heavy-duty brakes; 
35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes; Torque-Action, front; Twin- Torque-Action, front; Twin-Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, rking. 
Baad pes raat st ent. 137-INCH WHEELBASE JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Acc dates bodies of 
: wl # 
Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 er 16,000 pounds, 4 16-pupil capacity. Chevrolet Thriftmaster valve-in-head en 


176 foot-pounds ¢ ii h. 
on tire equipment. Accommodates bodies of 42- to 48-pupil arse ably erage geeaeg re rn SNe CO ee 


capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 ee to 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed under 

35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes; Torque-Action, front; Twin- 

Action, rear; Oual-Shoe, parking. 
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What's Flew ... 


Finger-Flite Typewriter 





The new Underwood Finger-Flite 
Electric Typewriter is designed for func- 

















tional efficiency and is available in five 
models, The new Finger-Flite keyboard 
has keytops of light gray, especially 
created for speed and finger comfort. 
Function keys are in dark blue to give 
instant color control between the operat- 
ing and feature keys. The top plate has 
been redesigned to give greater visibility 
of the writing line and to give the 
machine a lower appearance. It has a 
wider writing line margin; a new car 
riage positioning scale; a three-position 
paper bail; a new push-in type variable 
line spacer, and a new impression con 
trol dial for automatic selection of the 


















FLECTRIC 


SCOREBOARDS 








available to meet every scoring need. 





















SIMPLE 
COMPACT 
ACCURATE 

DEPENDABLE 





Write For Free Cat- 
alog No. N-53 


The illustration, below, shows the Naden “In- 
stant-Vue” Model N-400-IV—the finest foot- | 
ball scoreboard made. Other Naden models, 
in a wide range of types and sizes, are ; 




















proper key impact for any desired num- 
ber of carbon copies. It is finished in 
soft gray with harmonizing dark blue 
base. Underwood Corporation, Dept. 
NS, 1 Park Ave., New York 16. (Key 
No. 509) 


Poly-Krome Asphalt Tile 


A new design in asphalt tile flooring, 
Poly-Krome is described as terrazzo in 
resilient type tile. Multi-colored chips 
are set deep into the surface of the tile 
and retain their brilliance for the life 
of the floor. Poly-Chrome is available 
in a range of ten colors to harmonize 
with any decorative plan. Hachmeister- 
Inc., Dept. NS, Box 357, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. (Key No. 510) 


Adding Machine 


Especially designed for business and 
administrative ofhices where considerable 
accounting has to be done at low cost, 
the new Clary hand-operated adding 
machine is also suited for classroom use 
because of its simple operation in add- 
ing, subtracting and multplying. It in- 
corporates advanced engineering features 
and has a streamlined design finished 
in two-tone gray. The “rapid handle 
return” feature increases work speed and 


(Continued on page 192) 
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square mesh. 
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EVERY STEP IS QUALITY CONTROLLED— 
FROM RAW METAL TO THE ERECTED FENCE 


@ Page Chain Link Fence, pioneered by PAGE 

| and produced only by pace, offers reliable pro- 
tection against hazards which threaten both 
property and persons. 

YOUR CHOICE OF THREE SUPERIOR METALS 
is assurance that your fence will best meet your needs. 
Choose heavily-galvanized Copper Bearing Steel, or long- 
lasting Stainless Steel, or corrosion-resisting Aluminum. 
Interlocking wires are woven to form a strong, uniformly 


its forward stroke is controlled against 
operator abuse. 

The versatile, easily operated machine 
features automatic space-up of totals and 
subtotals for easy reading, handspan key- 
board to fit any size hand, pyramid keys 
to protect fingernails, extra capacity key 
that doubles listing capactiy and rotary 
action for smooth, quiet performance. 





It is compact in size and light enough 
in weight to be easily portable. Clary 
Multiplier Corp., Dept. NS, 408 Juni- 


pero St., San Gabriel, Calif. 
No. 511) 


(Key 


AGE FENCE 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 





EIGHT BASIC STYLES, varied by choice of metals, wire 
gauges, heights, types of gates, posts and post tops, and 
top rails. Tension and fabric bands not removable from 
outside. Gate frames welded at joints. 

IT’S TIME TO THINK, AND ACT. Page Fence is expertly 
erected by technically trained firms conveniently located 
throughout the country. For illustrated pace data and 
name of nearest firm... 


Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, New York or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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gyms in one make sense 
an. pr) 


They’ll pay for themselves in 
use! Horn planning and equip- 
ment give you maximum gym 
use—for exhibitions that pay 
—for efficient practice. 


HORN Seats— folded > 
mean plenty of room Your local Horn representa- 
for practice. A on 3 

amooth, safe nition y tive helps you plan. Horn 
protects players. Yay factory crews supervise in- 
stallation. Horn quality 
construction gives years of 
HORN Seats—extended meanp trouble-free service. 

plenty of room for the paying 3 ; 
crowd. Comfortable, easy to clean. Write today for details on 
Horn folding gym seats and 
partitions—and the new fold- 


HORN Partitions > : wei i : 
—electrically op- jim ing stages. 
erated, easily 
folded back for d 
exhibitions, or ex- Ait as he FOR SAFETY, plan with ® 
tended to provide Sy HORN! Horn folding gym 
two or more prac- iB. _ -@ seats provide a smooth, 
tice gyms. — sloping surface when fold- 

ed... real protection for 

the vital zone! 


Hour. SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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What's Hlew ... 


Product Literature 


e All applications of the Deluxe Main- 
tenance Machine manufactured by the 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 
518 S. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio, are 
discussed in a new insert issued by the 
company. In the layout. the machine 
is pictured in six actual operations: 
scrubbing, polishing, disc sanding, steel 
wooling, buffing and grinding. The 
thoroughly tested attachments are illus- 
trated, They can be put on or taken off 
in seconds without the use of tools. De- 
tails of the new Deluxe “Swing-Around” 
handle and the Safety-Grip switch are 
also discussed. (Key No. 512) 

















e The new 2 color Folio No. 1-53 issued 
by Gruber Lighting, 125 S. First St., 
Brooklyn li, N. Y., illustrates and de 
scribes over thirty different incandescent 
lighting fixtures. The units listed are 
for institutional and commercial inte 
riors and include a wide variety of types 
and sizes. Complete specifications for 


each unit are included. (Key No. 513) 











@ More than 1400 subjects are covered 
in the new catalog, “Selected Motion 
Pictures,” issued by Association Films, 
Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Educational films are listed under subject 
headings and the catalog is fully in- 
dexed, (Key No. 514) 
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Drive nail... r ¢ 
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available for 
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of furniture 
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gauge flat 






BASSICK GLIDES for school furniture | 
STOP NOISY SCRAPING OF FLOORS 





e A new folder, printed in four colors, 
illustrates BTC Hostess Folding Chairs 
and Banquet Tables, as well as vertical 
and horizontal trucks for storing and 
moving this equipment. The folder also 
shows, in full colors, the plastic covering 
available to upholster these chairs. The 
folder is available from The Brewer- 
Titchener Corp., Cortland, N. Y. (Key 
No. 515) 


e A 24 page booklet, “Electronics for 
Audio-Radio-Television,” has been re- 
leased by David Bogen Co., Inc., 29 
Ninth Ave., New York 14. The full 
line of amplifiers, phonographs, public 
address systems, AM-FM tuners and 
accessories is described and _ illustrated 
with specifications and prices. (Key 
No. 516) 


e Three colorful posters, based on recent 
research in medicine and nutrition, have 
been prepared by the Florida Citrus 
Commission, Lakeland, Florida, to show 
why orange juice is important in the 
diet. The posters carry no advertising 
and each has been designed to attract 
the interest of pupils of varying ages, 
from lower elementary grades to high 
school. They are 18 by 25 inches in size 
and are suitable for use on bulletin 
boards or lunchroom walls. They are 
available from the Commission without 
charge. (Key No. 517) 


(Continued on page 194) 


e A safety campaign for use by schools 
has been developed by Superior Coach 
Corp., Lima, Ohio. Consisting of an 
informative comic book for children, 
“Pioneer Pointers,” and a companion 
poster for bulletin boards, the material 
features the Pioneer, a buckskin class 
scout who explains school bus safety 
rules in an entertaining and informative 
manner. (Key No. 518) 


e How to control space with flexible 
interiors is shown in a 48 page manual, 
Catalog No. 53, issued by the Mills Com- 
pany, 975 Wayside Road, Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. The book is based on thiry years 
of experience in the design, manufacture 
and installation of movable walls in com- 
mercial, industrial and__ institutional 


. buildings and contains numerous instal- 


lation and construction photographs, de- 
tailed construction drawings and com- 
plete specifications data. (Key No. 519) 


e The use of adhesive in installing clay 
floor and wall tile is discussed in a book- 
let, “Genuine Clay Tile,” K-400, issued 
by Tile Council of America, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16. The results of a sur- 
vey on the installation of tilework by 
thin setting bed methods, the booklet 
gives basic specifications and commercial 
standards with discussion of thin setting, 
materials, advantages and disadvantages 
and results obtained. (Key No. 520) 









Resilient 
rubber 
cushion 


Special large 
nail head ... when | 


CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAYTITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 


















applied does not | 
contact metal base | 









for long wear 





steel base . 
fully hardened ES 





Chairs, desks—practically any piece of school furni- 
ture—can be moved quietly without scuffing or scrap- | 
ing floors on these Bassick Glides. A complete range 
of sizes and types fit all wood and metal furniture. 
Tue Bassick Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. /n Can- | 
ada; Belleville, Ont. | 


Bassick 


A DIVISION OF 

















STRIP and BLOCK 


THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 or 418 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 





Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 
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"ROUND THE WORLD 


YOU'LL FIND DEPENDABLE 


WA 


SERVICE 


VICTOR 
PROJECTORS 
STAY YOUNG LONGER 


When you buy a Victor Sound Projector, you can confidently look 
forward to extra years of trouble-free performance. So many Victor owners 
point with pride to projectors purchased as long as 15 or 20 years ago 


which are still in first-class operating condition. 


There are several important reasons behind Victor dependability. First of 
all, Victor pioneered in 16mm — and for more than 40 years has devoted 
its time and effort almost entirely to the development and improvement 

of motion picture projectors and service. Victor Service Centers, staffed with 
factory-trained personnel, are located in key cities throughout the 


world to bring you better service and longer projector life, 


Only Victor has MAGNESOUND 
— a low-cost attachment for re- 
cording sound or music (or both) 
on film. Fits any Victor projec- 
tor, old or new, 





VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


New York * Chicago © Distributors Throughout the World 


PMENT NC &£ 9) 


i 
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What’ Tew ».. 


e A revised list of MFMA approved 
fioor finishing products is now available 
from the Research Dept., Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. All floor 
finishing products on the list have been 
examined under new specifications and 
include both the penetrating sealer and 
the bakelite type floor finishing prod 


ucts, (Key No. 521) 


e “Are You an Electric Typist?” is the 
title of a folder giving information on 
a new plan designed to help school 
administrators and business education 
teachers acquire the facilities needed for 
training advanced students in electric 
typing. Booklet RE-516 issued by Rem 
ington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, tells the story of the 
Business Education Advancement Pro 
gram instituted by that company. (Key 
No. 522) 


e Elevation drawings of Emco Class- 
room Wardrobes, sectional drawings and 
photographs are used to illustrate the 
operation and efficiency of these class 
room units. Among the units discussed 
are wardrobes, teacher closets, supply 
closets and bookcases with receding or 
pivot type doors, The 8 page catalog 
is available from Equipment Manufac 
turing Co., Inc., 1208 E. 9th St., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. (Key No. 523) 


MAYLINE 


@ The Loxit Floor-Laying System is 
discussed in Catalog F.L. 1953 avail- 
able from Loxit Systems, Inc., 1217 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. The prin- 
ciple of the Loxit system, typical speci- 
fications, how the system operates and 
instructions for its use are covered fully 
in the text with cut-away drawings 
illustrating the points discussed. (Key 


No. 524) 


e A new catalog showing the new bal- 
anced door control mechanism for 1953 
Ellison Balanced Doors is now available 
from Ellison Bronze Co., Inc., James- 
town, N. Y. The new control mechanism 
is illustrated and described with func- 
tions of Ellison balance principle dis- 
cussed in three steps. Illustrations in- 
clude photographs showing design pos- 
sibilities and line drawings showing con- 
struction details. (Key No. 525) 


e A new plumbing drainage products 
Catalog K is now available from Josam 
Mfg. Co., Dept. X58, Michigan City, Ind. 
The 208 page catalog contains complete 
information on plumbing drainage prod- 
ucts and is arranged for quick and easy 
comparison, selection and specification. 
Base products are shown side by side 
with all variations illustrated in one 
view, so that comparison and choice are 
simple. The catalog has been carefully 
indexed. (Key No. 526) 


_ (Continued on page 196) 

















edge of the board. 


DRAFTING AND ART 
CLASSROOM TABLE 


Available in combination— 
as shown, table only, ta- 
ble with tool drowers, or 
table with board comport- 


ment. 





SPECIFY 
MAYLINE PRODUCTS 
FOR YOUR 
CLASSROOM 


The Standard table is ideal 
for drafting, commercial art, 
and general drawing pur- 
poses. This reasonably priced 
table is worthy of your fur- 
ther interest and inquiry. 


Another popular table is the Master with pivot point at the front 


Mayline Products Are Soundly Engineered Products. 


ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING CO. |faey 


631 No. Commerce St., Sheboygan, Wisconsin | MAYLINE 


SAVE 


and 
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churches, 


White for 














MAYLINE 


e The complete line of chairs, tables 
and desks manufactured by Thonet In- 
dustries Inc., 1 Park Ave., New York 16, 
is illustrated and described in a new 
catalog entitled “From Kindergarten to 
College.” The catalog celebrates the 
100th anniversary of this company in 
the United States, and the illustrations 
indicate the progressive thinking of the 
company. Furniture for classrooms, 
libraries, dining halls, cafeterias, utility 
rooms and lecture rooms is available in 
standard Bentwood styles, in traditional 
designs and in the most modern ply- 
wood developments, including chairs and 
tables that stack. Oblong, square, round, 
hexagonal and trapezoidal tables are 
offered with various types of tops, in- 
cluding plastic surfaces. Also shown is 
furniture suitable for lounge and sitting 


rooms. (Key No. 527) 


e Primary functions of Mississippi Glass 
products are carefully detailed in the new 
Catalog No. 53 issued by Mississippi 
Glass Co., 88 Angelica St., St. Louis 7, 
Mo. The catalog is designed to aid ad- 
ministrators, architects, engineers and 
decorators in their selections of Missis- 
sippi glass products. Light distribution 
charts of each pattern are presented and 
technical information on Coolite, Heat 
Absorbing and Glare Reducing Glass as 
well as tabular data on the complete line 
are included. (Key No. 528) 
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DARNELL 
CASTERS 


ALWAYS SWIVEL AND ROLL 
Darnell Double Ball-Bearing Swivel Piano 
Casters are radically different from any other 
piano casters. Ideally suited for use in schools, 

broadcasting studios, 

other places where the easy movement of pianos 
is an advantage. 


homes, and 


DARNELL CORP, LrD, 
DOWNEY, (Los Angelos County) CALIF. 


60 Walker Street, New York 13,N.Y. 
36 North Clinton, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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The Wakefield Star and Commodore 
both have translucent Plaskon re- 
flectors which completely shield the 
lamps and, when the lamps are lit, 
have about the same brightness as the 
ceiling above. This is a basic require- 
ment of supplementary lighting 
systems for co-ordinated classrooms. 








Sz gee ; 


To Light a Co-ordinated Classroom 


you need a luminous indirect fixture like the 





Ct) , bE Z f STAR (fluorescent) 
COMMODORE (incandescent) 
@ Only a luminous indirect fixture like the Wakefield Star or Commodore will pro- 


vide smoothly distributed, well balanced light, free from glare and sharp bright- 
ness contrasts. 


© Only a luminous indirect fixture like the Wakefield Star or Commodore will create 
three-dimensional seeing conditions by making the ceiling the primary light source, 
with the fixture itself and the side walls becoming a secondary source. 


€ Only a luminous indirect fixture like the Wakefield Star, which has a minimum of 
opaque cross-section and a maximum of translucency, will permit fullest trans- 
mission of upward beams of daylight from directional glass block. 


Our new 20-page book, “‘Supplementary Lighting for the Co-ordinated Classroom”, 
deals simply but comprehensively with modern classroom lighting. For your copy, 


write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


COlakofcele. Over ALL Lighting 
— 


BASIC FOR CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOMS 


NU 
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What’ Hew ... 


¢ The Dunham Product Application 
Manual is a “Handbook of Heating” de- 
signed to give complete information on 
heating systems and how to select and 
apply esting equipment. Available from 
C. A, Dunham Co., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, the comprehensive 400 page 
board-bound manual is a veritable ency- 
clopaedia of heating information. Sub- 
jects covered include wet heating systems, 
radiation, unit heaters, pumps, control 
equipment, engineered radiation, blower 
unit heaters, special purpose pumps and 
related products and specialties. There 
is also a section on engineering data and 
one on terminology. The book is fully 
indexed and is illustrated by charts, 
graphs, line drawings, and photographs. 
Listed at $5, copies of the book can be 
obtained for the present at the intro- 
ductory price of $2.50 each. (Key 
No. 529) 


e A List of Free Aviation Education 
Materials and Services offered by United 
Air Lines, Inc., School and College Serv- 
ice Dept., 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 
38, is available to educators. The list 
includes slidefilms, bulletin board mate- 
rial, motion pictures and booklets for 


teachers and pupils. (Key No. 530) 


e A new 60 page informative catalog 
on incandescent lighting has recently 
been released by The Art Metal Co., 1914 
E. 40th St., Cleveland 3, Ohio. Called 
“A Comprehensive Factual Definition of 
Art Metal Incandescent Lighting,” the 
catalog gives data on 47 new products. 
Information contained in the catalog is 
arranged to provide all data needed to 
make the specifying and planning of 
incandescent lighting easier, quicker and 
more exact. The b6oklet serves as a ref- 
erence source for information on incan- 
descent lighting. (Key No. 531) 


@ The results of a survey on “Window 
Covering Costs and Upkeep” based on 
a typical 4 by 5 foot window are now 
available in a folder released by Vertical 
Blinds Corp. of America, 1936 Pontius 
Ave., West Los Angeles 25, Calif. The 
survey answers questions regarding the 
use of average window coverings includ- 
ing purchase costs, cleaning costs, clean 
ing time and upkeep of various types of 
window coverings. (Key No. 532) 


e The 1953 Edition, Catalog 90, Sany- 
metal Toilet Compartments is now avail- 
able from The Sanymetal Products Co., 
Inc., 1701 Urbana Rd., Cleveland 12, 
Ohio. Detailed engineering information 
and architectural specifications on shower 
stalls and cubicles are provided in the 
new catalog which provides a selection 
chart of types of compartments. Both 
ceiling-hung and floor-support types are 
shown and a color chart with color chips 
offers selection of 22 colors. One page 
describes and illustrates Sanymetal Toilet 
Compartment Hardware. (Key No. 533) 
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e The new Penco Steel Shelving Catalog 
No. S-300 is a 20 page booklet giving 
detiled information on a wide line of 
adjustable steel shelving. Complete speci- 
fications, ordering information and typi- 
cal installations are shown as well as 
suggestions on how users can save time, 
labor, materials and storage space by us- 
ing Penco shelving. The unusual design 
flexibility of the shelving and the inter- 
changeability of parts permits planning 
shelving installations to fit almost any 
specialized storage need at economical 
cost. The catalog is available from Penn 
Metal Corporation of Penna., 50 Oregon 
Ave., Philadelphia 48, Pa. (Key No. 534) 


e The Lawler Line of Thermostatic 
Control Vales is described and _illus- 
trated in C-5 Condensed Catalog re- 
leased by Lawler Automatic Controls, 


Inc., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (Key No. 535) 


Film Releases 


“Royal Scotland,” 16 mm. sound film, 
Technicolor, 9 minutes. 35 mm. film- 
strips on “London’s River,” 24 frames; 
“Queen Elizabeth II,” 25 frames; “Afri- 
can Development in Southern Rhodesia,” 
25 frames, and “Century of Progress— 
Lighting and Heating,’ 20 frames. 
British Information Services, Dept. NS, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
(Key No. 536) 


“Robert E. Lee: A Background study,” 
1% reels; “First Aid: Fundamentals,” 
1 reel; “Community Governments: How 
They Function,” 1% reels; “Understand- 
ing Our Earth: Soil,” 1 reel; “Working 
Safely in the Shop,” 1 reel, and “Geog- 
raphy of the Middle Atlantic States,” 
1 reel, all sound, color or black and 
white. Coronet Films, Dept. NS, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1. (Key 
No. 537) 


Six films on political science: “Political 
Parties,” “Pressure Groups,” “Centrali- 
zation and Decentralization,” “Social 
Revolution,” “Nationalism,” and “World 
Balance of Power,” for high school and 
college classes. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Inc., Dept. NS, Wilmette, Ill. 
(Key No. 538) 

“Growing Things,” 7 filmstrips in color 
for primary science, including: “Plants 
Grow,” “Trees Grow,” “Butterflies 
Grow,” “Toads Grow,” “Birds Grow,” 
“Rabbits Grow,” and “We Grow,” 24 
to 26 frames each. “Age of Discovery 
and Exploration,” 7 mapstrips in color, 
for history and social studies classes, in- 
cluding: “The Crusades and Early Trade 
Routes,” “The Norsemen,” “Portugal 
Secks a New Route East,” “A New 
World Is Discovered,” “Spanish Ex- 
plorations,” “French Explorations,” and 
“English and Dutch Explorations,” each 
13 to 16 frames. The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, Dept. NS, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. (Key No. 539) 


“Stories of Yesterday's World,” 13 quar- 
ter-hour films, color or black and white, 
telling the stories of “The Land Without 
Women: Mr. Athos,” “The Mystery of 
Tiahuanacu,” “The Mystic Alhambra,” 
“The Enchanted City, Petra,” “The 
Tragedy of Mt. Pelle,” “The Magic 
Walls of Carcassonne,” “The Amazon 
Boomtown, Manaos,” “King Minos and 
the Minotaur,” “The Lost City of the 
Incas,” “The Miracle Builders,” “The 
Haunts of the Pirates,” “The Course of 
Columbus” and ‘Floods, Pharaoh and 
Fellahin, the Story of the Nile.” Simmel- 
Meservey, Dept. NS, 321 S. Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. (Key 
No. 540) 


Discussion film for teen-age groups, “Re- 
sponsibility,” 14% reels. “Intermediate 
Art Series,” 8 color filmstrips. “Children 
of Europe,” 6 color filmstrips. “Through 
the Seasons Series,” 4 color filmstrips. 
“Elementary Science Series Set No. 3,” 
6 filmstrips. “Cooking Series,” 8 film- 
strips. “Punctuation Series,” 5 color film- 
strips. Young America Films, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. (Key 
No. 541) 


Suppliers’ News 


Beatty Scaffolds, Inc., Tunnel Ave. and 
Beatty Rd., San Francisco 24, Calif., 
manufacturer of folding bleachers, fold- 
ing stages and scaffolds, announces that 
the following firms have been fran- 
chised to manufacture Beatty Rollway 
Bleachers: Snyder Tank Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y. and Birmingham, Ala.; 
Otepeco, Inc., London, Ohio; Beatty 
Bleacher Division, Safway Steel Scaffolds, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Beatty Midwest 
Grandstand Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Sarnia Bridge Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Freed Electronics and Controls, Corp. 
is the new name of the firm manufactur- 
ing nucleonic instruments, electronic de- 
vices and radio and television receivers 


at 200 Hudson St., New York 13. 
The Service Appliance Co., Norwalk, 


Conn., manufacturer of the Peelmaster 
line and other electrical appliances for 
public feeding, announces the merger 
of its facilities with four other factories 
in Norwalk. 


The following manufacturers have an- 
nounced changes in address: 


Arthur L. Peirson & Co., manufacturer 
of food products, from 189 Chrystie St., 
New York 2, to South End Blvd. and 
Montrose, Vineland, N. J. 


Refrigerated Equipment Sales Corp., 
manufacturer and distributor of refrig- 
erators and similar equipment, from 19 
W. 44th St., New York 18, to 80 W. 
Broad St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Only Auto-Lok Windows give the triple 
advantage of "walls of light,” no-draft 
ventilation and all-climate weather protection. 
The tightest closing windows ever made 

.. yet they open wide for fresh air, even 

during rain. Heating costs are minimized, with no 


draft zones, no cold spots by window walls. 


Select the only school windows 
of today that meet the demands 
of the future! 


Write us for complete information 


LUOMAN LEADS THE wor 


This huge new nahi aren Ludman’s proven 
window engineering leadership, and provides for 
research, design AND PRODUCTION .. . without equal. 


A great part of Ludman research has been, 

and will be devoted to the needs of our schools... 
a continuing and successful production of 

the windows which satisfy every requirement of 


architects, builders and educators. 


ulo-[0 


WINDOWS 
ALUMINUM OR WOOD 


WORLD'S LARGEST PLANT 
MANUFACTURING 
AWNING WINDOWS AND JALOUSIES 


Unique Ludman CONTROL BAR gives safe, 
effortless opening and closing ... Auto-Lok 

school windows never stick, never rattle. 

New center locking device gives positive latching, 


yet opens at a finger touch. 

¢ 
LUDMAN (bMdlbr 
BOX 4541, DEPT. NS-5, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


LD iN window ENGINEERING 





How Honeywell Controls help 
improve student learning 
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al 
Srumiiens in a classroom with level tem- 
peratures, adequate fresh air and proper 
humidity are generally more receptive to 
instruction. By accurately coordinating 
these factors, Honeywell’s Individual 
Room Temperature Control system can 
help improve a student's rate of learning. 

Today, this ideal classroom atmos- 
phere is being enjoyed by thousands of 
students in hundreds of schools where 
Honeywell Control systems are being 
used. 

Whatever your requirements—elec- 
tronic, electric or pneumatic controls 
for heating, ventilating, hot water, and 
refrigeration equipment— Honeywell can 


meet them from their complete line. 

Honeywell service is complete, too! 
A skilled Honeywell engineer will advise 
you on new installations, moderniza- 
tions, or help you on any maintenance 
needed for your present control system. 
Just contact one of Honeywell's 104 
offices, located in key cities from coast 
to coast. 

For a copy of Dr. D. B. Harmon's book- 
let, ‘Controlling the Thermal Environ- 
ment of the Co-ordinated Classroom,”’ 
or the interesting folder, “5 Ways 
Teachers Can Improve Learning,” write 
Honeywell, Dept. NS-5-106, Minneap- 
olis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 


HONEYWELL 


iH) Fiat ov Couttiols. 


The importance of Individual 
Room Temperature Control 


When each room has its own Honey- 
well Grad-U-Stat (shown above), heat 
and fresh air can be regulated to meet 
the changing conditions that affect 
students’ comfort. For example, the 
Grad-U-Stat can be set to supply less 
heat and more fresh air during tests 
or increased classroom activity, 





